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| the rose over into the street below. The look of 
| rapture changed into one of hopeless sorrow. 

‘Hold on, baby, don’t cry! I’m coming up 
there, and I’ll bring you another,”’ cried Fred, 
cheerily. 

He hurried on to the nearest stairs and, descend- 
ing to the street, bought a rose and an apple and 
hastened back to the ‘‘scarecrow’s’’ nest. Fred 


For the Companion. 


THE KIDNAPPING OF TOMMY. 


*“*You’re a sound sleeper, young man,”’ said a 
guard of the elevated railway, shaking Fred 
Esten’s shoulder. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ cried the boy, looking 
dazed for a moment, 
then grasped his strap- 
ful of school-books. 

“Train's stopped — 
engine off track ahead. 
Will be here half an 
hour, maybe. Passen- 
gers all walked to next 
station. You can stay 
right here if you want 
to wait. Maybe you 
don’t know your way 
in New York.”’ 

“Oh, I know my way 
all right,” said Fred, 
adjusting his book- 
strap over his shoulder, 
and going out on the 
front platform. The 
train had stopped on a 
curve, and Fred found 
himself standing within 
a few feet of the dormer 
windows of an old two- 
story-and-a-half, dilap- 
idated frame-house. 

The day was unsea- 
sonably hot for Septem- 
ber. Not a breath of 
air stirred in the street. 
Forlorn women with 
wretched babies were 
lolling over the window- 
ledges of the tall ten- 
ement-houses on either 
side of the low frame 
dwelling. Crowds of 
little children moved 
languidly about on the 
pavement below Fred, 
all in danger from pass- 
ing trucks and carts. 
Foul odors permeated 
the stifling atmosphere. 

The whole scene was 
the more unpleasant to 
Fred because this was 
his first day in the city 
after the long summer 
vacation on his father’s 
tine farm. The boy had 
been attending a down- 
town school in New 
York for two years, and 
he boarded up-town 
with a bachelor uncle. 

Fred, after pausing 
a moment on the plat- 
form, was about to 
follow the other passen- 
gers when his attention 
was caught by a sweet, 
babyish voice : 

“F’ower! Div Tom- 
my f’ower!” 

This demand for the 
withering rosebud in 
Fred’s buttonhole came 
from one of the dormer- 
windows of the frame- 
house. There stood a 
small scarecrow, a child 
not more than three 
years old clad, notwith- 
standing the intense heat, in a great, ragged ascended into it by two flights of narrow, worn- | 
overcoat. A gay bandanna handkerchief tied a out stairs, meeting nobody on the way, though | returned the small girl, with scorn. 
gigantic straw hat around the infant's head. | plenty of noise came from a dingy groggery 

As the child held up its arms for the flower, | below. | in the basement, an’ I guess them’s *nough for 
two claw-like little hands emerged from the| The scarecrow, sobbing pitifully, was lying on | me to *tend to—an’ me only nine year old, goin’ 
capacious sleeves and pushed the hat back so far | the floor when Fred opened the door into the | on ten, too! That there’s Mr. Froment’s Tommy. 
that Fred could see the baby face, with big eyes | attic room. There was nothing else to lie on.| ‘‘It’s my pa that keeps the saloon down-stairs,”’ 
eager for the flower. | The room was empty save for the presence of the | went on the child, with pride, ‘‘and Mr. Froment 

“What a burning shame!’’ Fred muttered. | child, some spiders, a broken-backed chair and | rents the room of us. He’s a picture-painter and 
“The poor little thing! 
like that ona broiling day! Here, baby—catch!"’ the wall in effective groups. 
He plucked the flower from his coat. | 

A beaming smile crept over the weazened little quite fancy the idea of handling the queer little 
face as the posy went flying through the air and heap on the floor. So stepping softly over to it | you know, an’ every stitch of Tommy’s clo’es an’ 
rested on the window-sill. But alas! the clumsy | he gently tickled its cheek with the rose. Again | everything else.”’ 
sleeve embarrassed the baby fingers and pushed that look of rapture! The crying ceased. One! Fred could only gasp, “Oh 


was ignored. 

‘“Say,now! Aint you jest awful good!” 
door. There stood a ragged little girl, with an 
old and care-worn face. 


‘Are you this baby’s sister? Seems to me you 





might take better care of it!’’ said Fred, sternly. 


‘I’m Lena 


Tommy when he aint nervous. But he has the 
Being a rather fastidious youth, Fred did not | neural-gy terrible, an’ the op-yum he has to take 


costs a terrible lot. That's where the bed’s gone, 


Fred | 
heard a voice from somewhere. He turned to the 





Arabella Dyke, and I’m sister to seven young-uns | 


All alone, and dressed | some dainty pictures in water-color pinned about | he’s French, an’ an awful nice man—real good to 


hand grasped the rose, the other the apple. Fred lon: “Say! I seen you when you threw the rose, 


| ’ . 
| an’ I run-out to grab it; but that there Plutskey 


girl, she grabbed it first an’ she’s been struttin’ 
up the sidewalk ever since, an’ it in her hair! I 
despise that Plutskey girl, anyhow, she —”’ 

‘‘Hold on a second, please,’’ interrupted Fred. 
“I want to ask some questions. Who takes care 
of Tommy when the father is nervous? Where's 
the mother, and why 
under the sun does the 
boy have this monstrous 
hat tied on—fore and 
aft and under his chin 
in the house?’ 

The girl nodded her 
head knowingly. “Mr. 
Froment allus 
does something kind of 
crazy when ner- 
To-day ‘twas so 
hot he was ’fraid Tom- 
my’d be sunstruck— 
that’s why! Don’t you 
cut them strings! Mr. 
Froment ‘ud be awful 
mad.”’ 

Tommy had been too 
deeply absorbed in his 
apple thus far to show 
any interest in the con- 
versation; but now, 
having disposed of the 
last vestige of the core, 
he looked up and said, 
**Dood papa!’’ with an 
affectionate smile which 
showed that the wretch- 
ed opium-eating father 
had some one who loved 
him still. 

‘“‘Mrs. Froment was a 
terrible nice lady. She 
was took off with fever 
right in this room, this 


*most 


he’s 
vous. 


last August. He cried 
right out loud, Mr. 


Froment did, an’ tored 
his hair out, when she 
died,’ Lena Arabella 
went on. She had seat- 
ed herself on the bro- 
ken-backed chair and 
taken Tommy in her 
arms. 

“She laid right here 
where I'm settin’, Mrs. 
Froment did, an’ I 
guess himself’ll lay here 
soon, for since then he’s 
had the neural-gy stid- 
dy; and this here child 
with nothing to wear 
to the funeral but that 
there overcoat! Aint it 
just shameful ? 

‘Like as not, though, 
Mr. Froment ‘ll bring 
him some real pretty 
clo’es to-night—he most 
allus does when Tom- 
my gits down to the 
overcoat. Once in a 
while he sells a pictur’. 
He’s awful ‘ticular 
‘bout Tommy — won't 
let him play with our 


children, they’re 80 
rough, he says; they 
be, too. And he don’t 
never let him out on 


the sidewalk with street 
young-uns. So when 


“Well, Laint no sister of it! So there, Smarty!’ | Mr. Froment’s off, me an’ ma has to try an’ keep 


| an eye on him ‘way up here; an’ it’s kind of hard, 
| “cause ma is a scrub-lady, and is off all day.”’ 

It was time for Fred to go. He said good-by 
| and started on, but he could not get the picture 
of the little scarecrow out of his eyes all day. 
| His sleep that night was disturbed by queer 
|dreams of Lena Arabella’s old-young, patient 
| face, the desolate room and the neglected baby. 

On his way to school next morning he was 
cheered by a glimpse, as the train swept by that 
| dormer-window, of an easel, an artist busily 
| plying his brushes, and a changed Tommy, coolly 
| arrayed ina fresh gingham dress, perched upon 
| the artist’s knee and leaning against the arm 


| 


The girl went | which held the palette. 
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Evidently Mr. Froment had sold a picture, and | Tommy, clad only in a pink calico night-dress, 


was at work again. 


followed Fred never forgot, as his train rounded | 


During the weeks which | was lying—so quiet that Fred was frightened. 


‘‘He’s only asleep,’’ whispered Lena Arabella. 


Tommy’s chief inheritance from his artist- 
father was an eye for color. The bright, pretty 
| dresses about him, the bunches of roses which 


the curve by that little house, to flash a glance in | “She give him sleeping-stuff, so’s he wouldn’t | the ladies wore, pleased him keenly, thrilled him, 
at the window. Sometimes the scene which met | bother her with his crying. Jest look here!’’ 


‘his glances was bright and comforting. Then 





“That's not a very plump turkey.” 


again, the room would be bare of furniture, the 
child alone and scantily clad. Sometimes he saw 
Lena Arabella there—proud of her chance to feed 
or rock to sleep Lord Tommy, in his aristocratic 
seclusion. 

One morning in November Fred saw, framed 
by the dormer-window, a picture which made 
him feel sad all day. An easel, with a never-to- 
be-finished picture on it, was pushed back against 
the wall. A haggard, white-faced artist lay on a 
wretched cot, looking up beseechingly into the 
face of a priest who bent over him! When Fred 
passed again, at nightfall, the broken green blinds 
were drawn and tied together with a narrow band 
of rusty crape. : 

Fred left the train at the next station and 
walked slowly back again. 

‘*What am I doing this for, arvway?’’ he 
asked himself, as he reached the entrance to the 
dark stairway. “It’s no business of mine. Of 
course somebody will look out for Tommy. 
He’ll probably be better off now than when his 
poor father was living.” 

But Fred went on and up, and opened the door 
into the little attic room. It was very still and 
empty, though a cot stood there with candles 
burning at its head, throwing their soft light on 
the white sheet drawn over the form of the dead 
man. 

Fred stole softly down the stairs to the base- 
ment. There he found Lena Arabella, swaying 
from side to side as she sang the last pair of twins 
to sleep. 

“Oh, my! how you scared me! But I’m glad 
you come, I be!” she exclaimed. ‘Such awful 
luck as Tommy has! Here's Mrs. Giddens gone 
an’ adopted him soon’s his father’s dead. It’s all 
*cause of thirty-seven dollars he’d just got fora 
picture! Poor Mr. Froment said ‘Yes,’ when 
she asked him, ’cause he was so weak and far 
gone, and she’s dreadful soft-spoken, Mrs. 
Giddens is. He didn't know how ugly she gets 
over the drink. Her room is our second-floor 
front.” 

Lena ‘Arabella went on to give such a graphic 
description of the treatment which Tommy was 
likely to receive at the hands of his newly acquired 
guardian that Fred returned to his boarding-place 
feeling very low-spirited, but comforted himself 
with the thovght that on Thanksgiving day, 
which was only two days off, he would be going 
home, and could tell his mother all about it. 
“Mother” could certainly suggest some remedy 
for the trouble. 

The morning of Thanksgiving day found Fred 
making a long detour on his way to the Grand 
Central Station, in order to carry to Tommy and 
the Dyke children a box of candy, bought at the 
sacrifice of a new pair of gloves. Lena Arabella 
was out on the sidewalk with her brood of seven. 
She looked as if she had been crying, and her 
face did not light up even at the sight of Fred’s 
“treat.” 

“Say—it’s jest dretful *bout Tommy! Mrs. 
Giddens is bad with drink to-day, an’ she’s been 
pounding Tommy up there in her room. I went 
up an’ told her to qnit, an’ she throwed the 
frying-pan at my head, so I dassent go up again. 
I wish you --” the child paused and looked up 
hopefully at Fred. 

“Why don’t you have your father stop it?” 
said he. 

“Guess you are smart! S’pose he’d fight with 
a second-floor fronter? Maybe if you was to go 
up an’ kind of scare her "bout telling the police 
"less she stops thumping him —” 

“What if she throws the frying-pan at my 
head ?”” suggested Fred, as he turned to ascend 
the stairs. Lena Arabella followed him cautiously 
to the second floor. 

Fred knocked. No response. He turned the 
knob and looked in. Mrs. Giddens was sleeping 
soundly, her head resting on the table. Seeing 
this, Lena Arabella advanced boldly into the 
room, and drew Fred to a coal-bin in which 





The little girl pointed to bruises on the tiny 


body, and pushing back a curly 
lock of hair, disclosed cut, 
still bleeding. The sight made 
Fred feel sick, but it helped him 
to make up his mind. 

“Look here! I can’t stand 
this sort of thing, you know!” 
he gasped. ‘Just give me some- 
thing to bundle him up in— 
quick! I’m going to take him 
home to my mother.” 

Lena Arabella did not look 
surprised. She accepted the plan 
promptly. 

‘“‘That’s real good!’’ she said, 
simply. ‘There aint nothing to 
put on him but this here old 
overcoat he’s layin’ on. Mrs. 
Giddens has pawned all his 
pretty funeral clo’es.” 

Fred gently lifted the baby 
from its forlorn cradle. It 
moaned as if in pain. Mrs. 
Giddens opened her eyes and 
tried to spring up, but fell over 
in a deeper stupor than before. 

With this queer bundle in his 
arms Fred arrived at the station 
only just in time to catch his train. 

‘Hullo! See Esten! Look at the kid! Glory! 
Where'd you get that kid ?” 

Fred groaned as he saw three of his school- 
fellows spring to their feet as he made his way 
through the car. 

“The Tiptons and Van Pelt! I’ll never hear 
the last of this,”” he thought, as nodding carelessly 
at his friends, he sauntered past them, trying to 
look indifferent to his bundle. Fred had a keen 
horror of appearing ridiculous. His cheeks were 
flaming, but with an airy grace he looked over his 
shoulder as he went on into the next car, and 
called back, ‘‘Just something I’m taking home to 
the family. Nice little dainty for Thanksgiving, 
isn’t it?’’ 

Then he found a vacant seat, propped the still 
sleeping Tommy up in a corner, and sitting down 
beside him, gave way to melancholy thoughts. 

‘*Why didn’t those fellows take the early train, 
as they usually do! Van Pelt, of all the school, 
to find me in this fix!” 

Van Pelt, however, was possessed of a fine and 
discerning eye. 

“I believe Esten is doing something rather fine, 
do you know!” he remarked to the Tiptons; 
‘and I’m going to find out about it before I leave 
this train.’’ 

Accordingly Fred presently became aware that 
Van Pelt was seated opposite him, eying him 
sharply. Van Pelt was Fred’s senior by three 
years, the head of the school and the unconscious 
object of Fred’s deepest admiration. 

“That’s not a very plamp turkey, Esten—and 
its feathers show rough handling,’ he murmured 
softly, as he gently patted the ragged coat. 
“Come, now, old fellow, tell me about it.’” 

“I wish you fellows would leave me alone!” 
growled Fred, savagely. ‘Its father’s just 
buried, and a brute of a woman was knocking it 
about, so I kidnapped it, that’s all—now get out!” 

“All right, Esten, I’m off.” 

Greatly to Fred’s relief no one else recognized 
him, though several people cast curious glances 
at his sleeping charge. Tommy roused a little 
when Fred carried him from the car at the little 
country station, from which a path led through 
a wide field up to the pretty, modern country 
house where Fred’s parents lived. Fred’s heart 
was sinking within him now. 

“What will father say! Maybe even mother 
will be down on me—there are six of us children 
already! Oh, dear, dear! I wonder if I’m in an 
awful scrape! Well, I’ll soon find out. Over 
the stile and across the field and into the house— 
here we go, Tommy !”" 

He dashed in at a side door and made his way 
breathlessly into the parlor. 

There they all were—the large family party, 
gathered together for their midday Thanksgiving 
dinner. Grandparents, uncles, aunts and cousins, 
all were there. 

His mother was watching at a front window, 
evidently expecting him to come in at the front 
door. Tommy was wide-awake now, and kicking 
himself free from the overcoat, so it was only the 
thin, pink-calico-covered little form which Mrs. 
Esten found herself holding while Fred, with big, 
excited eyes, bravely faced the multitude. 

“Father, I had to do it! I had to bring it 
home to mother. Don’t say I did wrong! There 
was no time to hand it over to the Prevention of 
Cruelty men—that fiend might have killed him 
while I was going for them!” 

Fred looked swiftly around, and saw no looks 
but those of sympathy and admiration. Greatly 
encouraged, he told his tale clearly from begin- 
ning to end, sitting on an arm of his mother’s 


and brought out that same rapturous smile which 
had won Fred's heart at their first meeting. 
| ¢See him laugh! Oh, the darling!’’ exclaimed 
somebody. 
«“What lovely, dreamy eyes!” ejaculated some 
one else; while Fred's heart swelled with hope 
and pride. 
| Aunt Sylvia Radbourn looked up at her 
husband, her eyes swimming with tears. They 
had lost a little child of their own since last 
Thanksgiving day—their only child. 
| ‘We will keep him,” said Aunt Sylvia's 
| husband, with brimming eyes. 

The scene was becoming too affecting all 
around. Grandmamma was crying now. It 
made Fred feel uneasy. 

“I’m as hungry as a bear!’’ he burst forth. 
‘“‘Where’s our Thanksgiving dinner ?”” 

‘Just ready. Here comes "Tilda to summon 
us,’’ answered his mother. 

Some whispered words were exchanged between 
Aunt Sylvia and her husband. One of the maids 
carried off Tommy, and the company proceeded 
to the dining-room. When dessert-time came 
Aunt Sylvia left the room, and presently returned 
with Tommy on her arm, robed in white and 
rosy from a bath. 

“Bring forth a high chair, somebody,” she 

said. ‘Charles and I want our boy at table with 
us.”" 
Uncle Charles Radbourn went down to New 
York the next morning, and by closely following 
Lena Arabella’s able advice as to the best way of 
dealing with Mrs. Giddens, succeeded in arrang- 
ing affairs amicably with that lady, who was 
already rather cowed by the little girl’s dark 
insinuations that if she did not want to get into 
| the savage clutches of the “invention of cruelty 
| folks,’’ she had better keep very quiet about 
Tommy’s mysterious disappearance. Lena seemed 
entirely satisfied when Mr. Radbourn told her of 
his determination to adopt Tommy. 

“That’s good!”’ she said, heartily. ‘Tommy’s 
that young, I s’pose he won’t much miss the city ; 
but if ’twas me—my! 
I’d be dretful lone- 
some in the country, 
an’ scared all the time, 
| too, *bout the young- 
uns getting eat up by 
bears an’ snakes.” 

Fred arrived at 
school a little later 
than usual on the 
morning of the Mon- 
cay after Thanksgiv- 
ing day. Masters and 
pupils were all gather- 
ed in the large school- 
room, ready for the 
opening exercises, 
when he entered. Van 
Pelt had arrivedearly, 
very early, and had 
told his tale graphi- 
cally. 

‘What's the matter 
| with Fred Esten, the kidnapper?” shouted 
Charlie Tipton; and masters and pupils united in 
the answering shout: ‘‘He’s all right!”’ - 

Grace SCHUYLER. 


* 
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For the Companion. 
CRISSCROSS. 


“No, thank ye. I can’t stop to set. I come 
short o’ citron the last minute, so I just run over 
to see if you’d—Mercy on us, Mirandy Hastings! 
Kitchen all slicked up, ’n’ you down knittin’ day 
before Thanksgivin’ ?”’ 

‘‘Here’s your citron,” said Miranda, returning 
from the pantry with a generous slice. ‘‘Seein’ 
you’re so drove, I won’t ask ye to stop.” 

“Oh, well, I aint so drove as all that comes to,” 
responded the other. 

She threw her shawl from her ample figure and 
sank into a rocking-chair, which, being adapted 
to the proportions of a little person like Miranda, 
immediately groaned under her weight in protest. 

The only reply from Miranda was an inhospi- 
table click of the knitting-needles. She knew 
that Ann Baxter’s need of citron was invented 


arations for the holiday. Miranda was not to be 
betrayed into any revelations. 

*Sence you don't ’pear to be bakin’,’’ remarked 
| Miss Baxter, ‘it might be you’re goin’ to Nannie’s 
| for Thanksgivin’ ?”’ 
| “Click! click!"’ said the needles, sharply. 





“Or p’r’aps Nan’s comin’ over here to East- 


bury ?”’ questioned Ann, insinuatingly. 
The needles beat an angry tattoo. Click-clack! 
| click-clack! But never a word from Miranda. 
| ‘Oh, well! If you’re goin’ to be so stiff as all 
| that, I’m goin’ home. All is,”’—she paused in 
the doorway to deliver a parting shot,—‘‘if I’d got 
a sister luggin’ round a great, heavy baby with 





‘I’m ashamed of ye, Mirandy Hastings!’’ she 
said, as a hot drop splashed on the back of her 
hand. She would not encourage such weakness, 
even by so much as the wiping of it away. 

For an hour and more she sat there, occasion- 
ally thinking aloud after this fashion : 

‘Nannie, littler ’n me to start with, ’n’ not 
half my strength! Nannie, with a white, spind- 
lin’ look in her face, luggin’ round a great, heavy 
baby! Nannie, tryin’ p’r’aps this very minute 
to stir up a puddin’ or chop her Thanksgivin’ 
mince with the baby frettin’ in her arms! Little 
Nan, with them two cheeks o’ hern flarin’ up so 
dretful easy, just as mother’s useter, with the 
little odds ’n’ ends of hair curlin’ about her damp 
neck ’n’ forehead! Nannie, slavin’ herself to 
get up a Thanksgivin’ dinner! ’N’ for who? 
Why, for that John Hobbs she married ’n’ his 
pesky folks! I never could abide one of ‘em. 
Nannie, the only one left to me in the whole wide 
world! I’ve cared for her ever sence she was so 
high. Deary, deary me!” 

The old clock standing in the corner, with its 
feet on the floor and its moon just quartering 
under the low ceiling, struck twelve ringing, 
musical notes. Miranda started. 

The fire had burned itself nearly out. She 
brought a few chips from the woodshed, and 
soon it was snapping and crackling merrily. 

The air outside was full of a damp chill that 
penetrated the house. She had sat too long by 
the loosely fitting window. A shiver ran over 
her. She drew a chair to the fire. 

Presently the kettle began to hum, and finally, 
through innumerable gurglings, burst into boiling. 
Miranda made herself a cup of tea and sipped it, 
still thinking. The cat mewed for its dinner. 
As Miranda rose to get it, the kettle, with a grand 
flourish, boiled over. Like one in a dream she 
moved it to the back of the stove, and poured 
milk into a saucer for the cat. This made her 
think of Nannie’s baby—the baby she had never 
seen. 

“I wish”—she said aloud. 
to—Oh, nonsense, of course I can’t! 
morsel ready.” 

She looked through the window in sudden, 


*“T’ve half a mind 
I aint gota 





desperate loneliness. Ann Baxter even would 





“He's all right!" 


be welcome—almost. But no one passed the 
house. Miranda sat by the stove quite motionless 
a long, long time. 

The twilight deepened into gloom, the gloom 
into darkness. At last she lighted the lamp, 
drank another cup of tea, and then went directly 
to her little bedroom. 

Sleep refused to come. Do what she would, 
she lay with staring eyes, still thinking. Several 
times she closed the eyelids and held them down 
with her fingers; the instant the pressure was 
removed they flew open. 

The clock struck eleven. She had been in bed 
since eight o’clock. She could bear it no longer. 

Her feet struck the floor with an emphatic 
sound. She dressed speedily, and was in the 
kitchen in a few moments. There she built a 
rousing fire, and while the oven was heating 
prepared pies for baking. A feverish energy had 
taken the place of her dreaming listlessness. The 
cat, fooled into thinking the night was over, 
purred and rubbed against her with its morning 





for the express purpose of spying into her prep- | 


briskness. 

The starlight glittered keenly. 
vanished. It had grown too cold to snow. 
Baxter house was in darkness. 

Two o’clock! A rooster’s shrill crow cut the 
| silence. Miranda dropped the rolling-pin. 
| “No wonder we jump,” she said, as puss 
| darted away in fright. ‘You ‘n’ me, we aint 

used to doin’ our Thanksgivin’ bakin’ in the 
dead hours o’ the night. 
‘*‘What a mercy I’ve got a little mince-meat on 
| hand!’’ she added, in a pleased tone. 
To be sure, she had only enough for two pies, 
| but that would do for an emergency feast. She 
| made two more pies of pumpkin, and one apple- 
| pie. While she busied herself a pretty picture 
danced before her eyes. 
It was of her little girl-sister, Nannie, orna- 
| menting the edges of the Thanksgiving pies. 


The clouds had 
The 


chair, ‘with light upon him from his father’s such a white, spindlin’ look about her as Nannie’s | From babyhood to marriage-day that had been 


eyes.” 

The family had all closed in about them—the 
ladies down on their knees before the infant 
Tommy, the men standing on the outer edge of 
the circle, the children wedging themselves in 
between as best they could. 


got, I—Well, good-by, Mirandy! Hope you'll 
have a pleasant day Thanksgiving, I’m sure!” 

Miranda knit on like a grim automaton till she 
|saw Ann enter her own door. Then her fingers 
| ceased to move, the knitting dropped in her lap, 
| and tears gathered in her eyes. 











| Nan’s privilege. What had the order been? Ah! 
Miranda remembered. 
Pumpkin-pies must be marked with thumb and 


| finger pinchings, flutings all about the rim, within 


which lay the pumpkin like a tiny lake of liquid 
gold. The edge of apple-pies must be indented 
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with the old-fashioned three-tined fork, while six | sign of a pie, not a crumb of cake in the cake-tin; 


fork-pricks in the centre, no more, no less, make 
escape for the savory steam. But to mince-pies 
belong three herring-bone slits in the middle, 
with the edges artistically ringed with a thimble. 

Miranda remembered very well. All should 
be done as Nannie’s childish fancy had dictated. 

And now the cranberries are ready; the rich 
loaf-cake, too. What else can Miranda do in the 
brief time yet hers? What else will bring Thanks- 
giving especially near to the little mother with 
the white, spindling look, herself scarce more 
than a child ? 

Why, the cookie-man! How stupid of Miranda 
to forget him for an instant! The cookie-man, 
with dried currants for eyes, and currant buttons 
down his waistcoat front; with a clove for a 
nose, and a curved raisin-stem for mouth; his 
feet turned out at an impossible angle, with hands 
that never baked to match. Now then, Miranda, 
for Nannie’s cookie-man! 

Nannie is twenty years old to-day. For eigh- 
teen Thanksgivings the cookie-man was never 
once forgotten. Last year, the nineteenth— Well, 
Nannie was just married then. Let that pass. 
But this year, and every year to come, please 
God, there shall be a cookie-man for Nannie, if 
Miranda is alive. 

The clock struck five. Lamenting in her heart 
of hearts that she had no turkey, Miranda went 
with a lantern to the hen-house. The squawks 
of the victims broke the early calm. 

Day broke in glorious sunshine. Though 
Miranda had had no sleep and had eaten nothing, 
neither mind nor body felt a sense of weariness. 
Thanksgiving day had risen in her heart long 
before the sun. 

Lights twinkled across the way in the Baxter 
kitchen. 

*“‘Ann’s up,”’ said Miranda, with a clfuckle of 
satisfaction. ‘‘But she didn’t make out much 
yesterday, and I cal’late she won't be much wiser 
to-day.” 

Bells were ringing for Thanksgiving service. 
Miranda placed herself at the front window, 
knitting-work in hand, that she might be seen of 
Ann Baxter; but no sooner was Ann’s keen face 
well out of sight than Miranda sprang to her feet. 

She dragged a basket in from the shed, and 
began to pack therein the fruit of her night’s toil. 
The chickens were browned to a royal turn; the 
cranberries jellied to perfection, quivering in deep 
ruddiness. The cake gave rich, black promise of 
dyspepsia. The mince-pies marked with the 
thimble, the apple with the three-tined fork, the 
mellow, toothsome pumpkin-pies, all were packed 
with scrupulous care. 
the cookie-man was given the greatest solicitude. 

“T needn’t open my head,” said Miranda to 
herself, ‘"n’ ’taint necessary for the cookie-man 
to open his’n neither. Nannie ‘ll know what I 
want her to know, soon as she sets eye on him. 


soliloquized, as she harnessed old General to the 
covered buggy, and with the big basket, turned 
his head toward Nannie. ‘But I hold I’m servin’ 
the Lord just as much, ’n’ thankin’ Him a thou- 
sand times more, goin’ over to Nannie's, than if 
I went to meetin’ this time.” 

But when she reached the little house only to 
find the shades drawn and the doors locked, she 
almost distrusted the leading of Providence, as 
she had deemed the impulse of the night to be. 


But to the well-being of | 


nothing but a few molasses cookies in a jar. 
“For the baby to munch on, I s’pose,”’ said 
Miranda. 

She hastily unpacked the basket, and ranged 
the pies on the shelf—six of them. They made a 
goodly showing. 

“Seein’ they aint but two of ‘em to eat, they'll 
last quite a stent. 
make ’em up another batch. Poor little Nan! 
So she’s white ’n’ spindlin’, luggin’ that great 
baby round? I'd like to spell her for a while, 
baby-tendin’.”’ 

The few pitiful cookies shocked her. 

“Don't they have enough to eat, I wonder ?”’ 

She worked nervously and fast, with a dread 
lest some one should find her there. She knew 
the pies would speak eloquently for her to Nannie. 


Who else but she and Nannie used the thimble | 


and the herring-bone slits for mince, 
the fork marks for the apple ? 

Still, to make assurance doubly sure, 
she cast about in her mind for the most 
telling spot for the cookie-man. ‘Trying 
to decide, she wandered into Nannie’s 
bedroom adjoining the kitchen. 

Ah! here at least were signs of haste 
and even of disorder. There is a great 
difference, however, between dirt and ! 
disorder; and what Miranda saw was 
the dearest, most appealing disorder 
possible to a woman’s heart. 

Evidently Nannie had allowed the 
baby to sleep till the last moment, and 
then snatched him from his rosy rest, 
to dress him hurriedly; for the little 
crib was full of rumples, and the pillow 
still held the impress of the baby head. 
A heap of little clothes lay on the floor, 
by the bath-tub. 

Two tiny, battered shoes were there. 
They looked as if they had been kicked 
off in some gay frolic. And to think 
she has never seen Nannie’s boy! And 
Nannie white and spindling, lugging 
the heavy little fellow around! 

See! here on the mantel, over baby’s 
crib, is the spot for the cookie-man. 
Perhaps the boy will be the first to spy 
him. Perhaps he will reach out his 
hands and beg for him. How pleased 
Nannie will be! 

She stood him in position, crossing the room to 








| drove toward home. 
“T expect the hull town ‘ll be scandalized,”’ she 


see if it were right. Then she laid the baby 
clothes, each with an orderly little shake, on a chair 
—all but one of the battered shoes. That, after a 
hasty glance about, she tucked in the bosom of 
her dress. She emptied the bath-tub, smoothed 
the crib, and put fresh coal on the kitchen fire. 

Then hastily, though loath to leave, she slipped 
quietly out, locked the door, replaced the key and 
The air was again full of 
the chill of coming snow. 

“I'll take the river-road,”’ she said, ‘‘sence it’s 
comin’ on to snow. It’s shorter.”’ 

By the time she reached home the early dark- 
ness had fallen. She brightened the fire, and sat 
down to warm herself just where she had sat 
yesterday. She was cold and faint, for she had 


taken no nourishment for many hours, save some | 


cups of tea, Moreover, she was tired and sleepy. 
But she was happy—delightfully happy; for 
she knew, though she had not seen Nannie, that 
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By the time they're out, I'll | 


her in mocking glee. She hastened back to the 
| fire, her hand pressed against her heart. 

| ‘Nannie won’t have nothin’ to do with me. 
She has sent ‘em back. Oh dear! dear! dear! 
what shall I do?” 

The little shoe pressed against her throbbing 
breast. She brought it forth, and looked at it 
sorrowfully. 

“T resked the make-up too long, it seems. But 
Nannie needn’t have been quite so hard on me. 
| O baby! baby!” 
| Her eyes ranged the room in an agonized appeal 
for comfort, till they fell on a cookie-man, staring 
| down at her from the high mantel through his 
|curranteyes. That also had come back. Then 
there was no hope anywhere. Since the cookie- 
| man had failed to stir Nannie’s heart, all was over 
| between them forever and forever. 

She rose to view it closer, holding the lamp 
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| above her head. 

ery. This cookie-man has no currant buttons on 
| his waistcoat, or buttons of any kind. She had 
| not made it. Completely broken by the sudden 
| relief, she cried over the senseless cookie-man the 
happiest tears that ever a mortal shed. 

As soon as she was able she crawled to the 
pantry. ‘There the same low, rapturous cry broke 
forth. The pies were not hers, either. Very like 
hers to be sure; but Nannie could never quite 
equal her pie-crust, though Miranda had been her 
teacher. Very like hers, itis true. Nannie had 
remembered the way to mark them. Only — 

See here! 
for the apple-pies are marked with a fowr-tined 
fork. 
her house. 
| O Nannie! Nannie! Nan! God bless you for 
| forgetting the currant buttons! And Heaven be 
| praised that you used a four-tined fork ! 
| When Miranda grew calmer, she realized that 





For a moment or two her heart swelled with | the reconcilement was effected. Nannie had ever|a moment’s rational consideration would have 
| been ready to return; Miranda alone had pre- | shown that Nannie by no possibility could have 
“She’s off with them Hobbses, I s’pose. Well, | vented it. 


anger. 


let her be, if she likes them better than her own 


“Who ever heard,” she softly laughed, as she 





Ann Baxter's 


livin’, breathin’ sister. °N’ they’s only us two in 
the hull wide world, Nannie ’n’ me.” 

Her voice shook, but now with another emotion 
than anger. 

With eager fingers she hunted for the key, and 
found it under the back doorstep. She entered 
the house, the big basket in her arms. And a 
pretty good load it was, too! 

Guiltily she peered about the little home she had 
never seen till now. Everything was as neat as 
can be; the tiny parlor spick and span, the kitchen 
stove shining, the floor beautifully scoured, the 
bread-crock sweet as a nut. 


Bunt, oh! how bare the pantry shelves. Nota 





Parting Shot. 


goin’ all through Thanksgivin’ without puttin’ a | 
morsel to her lips!” 

She stopped suddenly. The blood receded from | 
her face, leaving it ghastly white. What was this 
the lamp light revealed ? 

Before her on the shelves were six pies in a row. | 
Two pumpkin, two with thimble marks and | 
herring-bone slits—those were mince; and two | 
with fork marks, apple-pies, of course; her pies | 
that she had sat up all night to bake, and had 
left at Nannie’s home with such abounding joy 
and love. 

Cranberry jelly, too, shook and quivered at 


returned the pies in that short space of time, She 
| scoffed at herself for harboring the foolish thought. 

Nannie would never doubt Miranda for an 
instant; not she. A little qualm of conscience 
passed over Miranda when she thought how she 
had misjudged Nannie. But this she would keep 
quite to herself. 

As she rose to go to bed, the tiny shoe, for- 
gotten for the moment, fell from her hand. She 
lifted it with caressing touch. A new thought 
struck her, which caused her to set her lips tightly. 

“This little shoe, Nan’s baby’s shoe, belongs to 
one of them pesky Hobbses. 
that. 
givin’ day. 


"N’ here it’s lay in my bosom all Thanks- | 
Whatever shall I do with it ?’’ 


Then she gave a quick, exultant | 


Nannie has betrayed herself again; | 


And Miranda has not a four-tined fork in | 
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better than no bread; but when a chap’s down- 
right ’ungry, them old saws is like old crusts— 
they don’t satisfy.’’ 

A poor boy got so close to the suup-can that a 
basin was half-emptied down his jacket, which 
wes all open, showing his bare chest. He 
wrestled for a moment with the sharp pain, then 
turned sharply to reply to the question, ““Was he 
much hurt?” 

‘“‘Not very much, but I do wish it had been my 
mouth open instead of my jacket; it aint done me 
much good applied on the outside.’ 


-@- 
For the Companion. 


A MAIZE FESTIVAL. 


A maize festival, recently givens in an old 
church in Boston, attracted general attention both 
as the expression of a new idea, and for 
the interest of its programme. Such 
festivals are appropriate at any time 
of year, but especially adapted to the 
Thanksgiving season. 

Columbus's gift to the world was 
America, but the most useful gift that 
America ever made to Columbus was 
not her gold and silver, but her Indian 
corn. 

The word maize comes from the Hay- 
tian word mahiz,—the native name of 
the golden Indian corn that Columbus 
bore to Europe. So great a blessing to 
mankind is this plant that it may be 
taken, perhaps better than any other, 
as symbolizing God’s bounty. The new 
idea, represented in the maize festival to 
which we have alluded, was that Indian 
corn should be made the floral emblem 
or national flower of America. Of this 
sentiment Miss Edna Dean Proctor ha: 
been the leader, and has most ably sup 
ported it by her pen. 

The room was decorated with corn. 
real and artificial, so that it looked lik« 
a great harvest-house of early New 
England days. Indian costumes were 
displayed, such as might have adorned 
the harvesters of the ancient valleys of 
the Cordilleras. Miss Proctor’s famous 
“Columbia’s Emblem’ was rendered 
chorally, and a supper was given at 
which appeared the well-known dishes that can 
be made of ground maize or Indian corn meal. 

A maize festival is not only useful as an 
historic expression, but may be made a means 
of raising money for charity. I have seen two 
such festivals, and will endeavor to describe 
their best features, adding suggestions designed 
to improve such entertainments. My hope is 
that the plan may contribute to the joy of the 
season of the American harvest, serve the calls 
of charity, and accord with a worthy sentiment 
of the time. 

Decorations.—It is not difficult to obtain corn 
decorations in autumn. These may be hung 
about the room in picturesque forms, and fash- 
ioned into booths for the sale of articles, especially 
dolls made of half-husked corn. 

An old-fashioned husking party in a large hall 
might be made a unique and amusing tableau, 
with the traditional fiddler, and the acted legend 
of the finding of the red ear of corn. Songs like 
the “Old Oaken Bucket,”’ or ‘Buy a Broom,” or 
| Bishop’s ‘‘When the Bloom is on the Rye,” 
| might be sung to enliven the husking scene, as 

the old New England huskers often sang at their 

work. 

Such a tableau might he either directly con- 
nected with other historical tableaux, or might be 
continuous, and alone furnish entertainment fo 
the company. 

The Maize Supper.—The tables and lights ma; 
be trimmed with corn. The menu may be printe: 
on corn husks. Five grains or kernels of con 

| may be put under each plate, to recall the 


| allowance made to the Pilgrims in their days 
| 


| 


| 


I never thought of | of suffering. 


A pamphlet, published at private expense, 


| entitled “One Hundred Recipes for Indian Corn, 


After a little deliberation, she drew one deep, | or Maize,”’ was circulated at the maize festival to 


long sigh, the expiring breath of her resentment. 


which I have alluded. ‘The recipes include brown 


“If I love Nannie, I s’pose I must love them bread, corn cakes, corn soups, corn coffee, corn 


Hobbses, too.”’ 
She went and set the little shoe beside Nan’s 
buttonless cookie-man on the high mantel. 
‘‘When Nannie comes, she'll know what I mean 


by that,” she said. 


Emity J. LANGLEY. | 
einmaiiieaai 
AT THE ‘“ DONNA.” 


Every day, from twelve to one, a truck loaded | 
* * s. | 
with hot food stands under London Bridge. It is | 
called the “donna,” and from it is sold excellent | 


| went to the pantry for her supper, ‘of a woman | portions of soup, pudding, etc., for one halfpenny | pamphlet is as follows: 


to hundreds of poor and unemployed men. The | 
cost price of each portion of food is one penny, | 
and half the cost is therefore provided by con- 
tributions from the benevolent. Some of the 
scenes are described by a writer in Longman’s 
Magazine : 

A poor fellow, after ravenously devouring 
a hap’orth of plum-duff, edged up to a visitor 
and begged to be given a pint of soup at his 
expense. 

“Ah, sir!” he said, in reply to a hint that 
he had already had food; ‘‘it’s all werry well 
for them as has plenty to say as ‘arf a loaf’s | 


dodgers, corn croquettes, muffins, chowder, pnd- 
dings, pie, hulled corn, Virginia hominy bread, 
succotash. 

Of these the Boston brown bread, Indian 
pudding, hasty pudding, johnny-cake, hulled 
corn and hominy will be useful at the supper of 
all-corn festivals. 

The recipe for brown bread is short and simple: 
“One cup Indian meal, two cups rye meal, four 
cups warm water, one-half cup molasses, one 
teaspoonful soda. Bake slowly two hours.” 

The recipe for old-fashioned succotash in this 
“Cranberry beans and 
yellow corn, cut from the cob, equal parts. Boil 
the beans until nearly tender, with a small piece 
of salt pork in the water. Add corn, and boil 
half an hour. Season to taste.”’ 

This recipe is very simple. The succotash of 
Rhode Island used to be a richer dish. The pork 
used was of generous quantity and Jean, well- 
salted out of brine. The beans and corn were 
carefully cooked before they were united; sugar 
was used freely, and red pepper, too. Ifsuccotash 
is not properly and carefully prepared it may 
cause sickness. Well cooked, it is healthful as 
well as rich and nutritious. 
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The colonial brown bread did not contain 
raisins, but the Boston brown bread began to 
exhibit this luxury on Sunday mornings, in 
historic times, until a hot loaf on that day 
came near to being a rich plum-cake. 


The recipe for johnny-cake, in this book, is a | 


quotation in verse: 


Take a cup of corn meal— 
And the meal Lay hg yellow— 
And a cup of wheat 
For to make the corn mellow; 3 
Of sugar a cup, white or brown at your pleasure— 
The color is nothing, the fruit is the measure. 


And now comes a troublesome thing to indite, 
For the rh ae and the reason the a me quite; 
For, after he sugar, the flour, and the m 


Comes a cup of sour cream, but, unless you n should steal 


From, your neighbors, I fear PRAY. wil never be able 
This item to put on your coo 

For, “sure and indeed,” in all oud t remember, 
Sour cream is as scarce as June buds in December. 


So, here an alternative nicely gonteived 
Is suggested your mind to re 

And showing you how, without stealing at all, 
The groge that is lost may retriev 

Instead of sour cream take one cup Of “milk. 
“Sweet milk!” what a sweet goreee to utter! 

And to make it cream-like, put into the cup 
Just three tablespoonfuls of butter. 


Cream of tartar, one tenepecnsel. rules dietetic ;— 
How nearly I wrote it dow rtar emetic !— 
But no, cream of tartar it is without doubt, 
And so the alternative makes tae f out. 
Of soda the half of a teas: 
7 yp your poor corn cake will go to the bad. 

8 must be broken without bein: wii beat, 
Then “oF, salt a teaspoonful your work will complete. 
Twenty minutes of baking are needful to bri f 
To the point of perfection this “awful good thing.” 


The Historical Tableaux.—l. The Offering of 
Corn to the Sun by the Incas. 

Maize was the national emblem of Peru at the 
time of the worship of the sun. The Incarial 
scene may follow the cuts to be found in illus- 
trated works on Peru, with a priest uplifting a 
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recall the merry-makings of New England and 
Virginia. But many features of a corn festival 
may easily be presented, even by those who have 
not seen festivals of the olden time. 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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HARVEST GRATITUDE. 


| Whee bara and bin and storehouse are full, as they can 


of fruit and wheat—our riches—as good as yellow gold! 
And —H+- go a-nutting, or for the wild grapes roam, 
Our hearts ¢ giv e glad thanksgiving! God biess our farm 
an nome! 
Home and Farm. —Margaret Stewart Sibley. 


——— 


For the Companion, 


THE GENERAL’S CANARY-BIRD. 
Shadows were gathering in the Horse Creek 


| Valiey as the February day drew to an end. A 
| frosty chill was creeping into the air that had 


been so genially warmed all the afternoon by the 
sun now sinking behind the distant Rocky Meun- 
tain peaks. 

On the rolling, drab-tinted prairie were to be 
seen two upright figures behind two great moving 
patches of gray. They were shepherds, going 
homeward with their flocks. Two cow-boys, 
loping their horses along a ridge, moved as sil- 
houettes against the wintry sky. Three men who 
had been building a wire fence about the hay 
meadow were walking up the Creek Valley; half 
a mile behind them rode a hunter, leading two 


silver vessel of corn before the Inca to a chant, | packhorses with loads of antelope skins. 


such as may be found in Verdi’s Egyptian 
“Aida,” Spanish or English words being 
substituted for the Italian text. This tab- 
leau will cost so much artistic preparation 
that the chant music from the Egyptian 
opera may well be used to prolong the 
scene. The chorus in ‘“Elijah,’’ ‘“‘Hear 
us, Baal!’’ might be sung with some slight 
changes in the words in the vocative case. 

2. The Caribs giving Corn to Columbus. 

Recitation: Miss Proctor’s “‘Columbia’s 
Emblem.”’ Or the singing of the 
Ode, which is set to music. 

8. The gift of Corn 
to the Pilgrims by 
Massasoit. 

In the early summer 
of 1621,—according to 
some authorities 1623, 
—Mr. Edward Win- 
slow, Mr. Stephen 
Hopkins, and an In- 
dian guide named 
Squanto, went to So- 
wams, in Pokanoket, 
to beg corn of Massa- 
soit for food and plant- 
ing. The chief received 
them like a father and 
granted their request. 

4. Braiding Mats out 
of Husks. 

A kitchen scene. Stories may be introduced 
here, preceded by the song, ‘“‘Long, Long Ago.” 


Tell me the tales that to me were so dear 
Long, long ago, long ago. 


5. Recitation: ‘‘Hiawatha’s Fasting.” 

This might introduce a beautiful picture of 
maize. 

6. An Old New England Husking Party. 

Old song: ‘Ben Bolt.”’ 

7. Shelling Corn by Hand in the Olden ‘lime.’ 

With a young couple popping corn on the 
hearth, and the young man perhaps popping the 
question, to the great embarrassment of the 
young lady. 

Recitation: Lowell’s ‘“The Courtin’.” 

8. Corn Dodgers and Hoe Cakes in the South. 

The baking of cakes in the fire, with a planta- 
tion song, or banjo, ““My Old Kentucky Home.” 

9. Indians Pounding Corn for Samp. 

Old song: “Speed Away.” An Indian legend 
is brought out in this song which used to he 
a favorite. 

10. The Old Miller. 

Recitation: Longfellow’s ‘‘Windmill.”’ 

1l. Scarecrows. 

An exhibition of comical devices to frighten 
crows. 

12. The Goddess Ceres; or, Corn Fairies. 

Choral: Keller's ‘American Hymn.” 

So much by way of programme. But it may 
be considerably varied in accordance with the 
humors of old-time corn festivals. I remember 
queer songs that used to be sung at New England 
husking-parties. One was ‘Old Rosin the Beau,” 
another ‘“Grandmother’s Lesson,’ and one to 
minor music of woful sound was called “Over 
There.” 

The traditional husking music for violins, which 
were much used at Virginia merry-makings, 
consisted of the ‘‘Virginia Reel,’ ‘‘Fisher’s Horn- 
pipe,” and ‘‘Money Musk.’ The suppers after 
husking-bees took piace at midnight, and the 
pumpkin-pie, pumpkin pudding, and sweet-apple 
pudding were conspicuous dishes. The fiddles, 
songs and plays followed the supper. 

The finding of red ears of corn during the 
husking often determined the choice of partners. 
The possessors of red ears were accorded special 
privileges; they were the knights and ladies of 
the merriment. 

Some of these humors might be imitated by 
those who have the aid of elderly friends who 


















Now for the Wolves. 


Far to the north a teamsier urged his mules, as 
if fearful of being belated. 

The point toward which all these figures were 
moving was an unpainted, weather-beaten build- 
ing, about which stood a stable, haystacks and 
corrals. It faced pleasantly to the south, and 
commanded a long valley view. Through its 
open door came a hearty baritone voice singing 
of “My Sweet Highland Mary,”’ with varying 
accoinpaniment of rattling dishes and stove irons 
and the grinding of coffee. 

The song ceased. There was a moment's 
silence. Then a caged canary within the room 
chirped, twittered and trilled into a melody, full, 
round and sustained, that subsided to a warble 
and died away in a mellifluous quaver. 

The first who had sung was the veteran plains- 
man, Jim Sheridan, commonly known as ‘‘the 
General.”” He was a short, wiry, florid man 
with a large head, thick, yellowish hair, aquiline 
features, and a gray, soldierly moustache. The 
General was moving actively about a large 
cooking range, preparing an abundant supper. 
Busy though he was, he stopped his work a 
moment to clap his hands and shout: 

“Bravo, Dick! You’re the primer donner of 
the cattle country !”’ 

After a visit to Colorado Springs, the General 
had astonished the ranchmen by bringing home 
with him the cage and songster, a bag of canary 
seed, and a “‘fish bone’’ for the bird to peck at. 
He hung the cage from a rafter of the unceiled 
room, and there were no bounds to the care he 
bestowed on the small male bird, which survived, 
throve, and sang most sweetly. 

The lamps had been lighted when the ranch- 
men, having gathered indoors, sat down at the 
long table and fell to hungrily. After the rattle 
of knives and forks had subsided, the canary 
struck up his song again. In the midst of rough 
talk, tobacco smoke, the clink of spurs and the 
show of weapons on every hand, he was as happy 
as if his cage swung in a fine lady's boudoir. 

‘‘Hear him go on!" the General cried, admir- 
ingly. ‘Doesn't he let himself out fine? But 
you should have heard him just before you came 
in. He was singing like a little lion. Bless me, 
if I didn’t have to open the door to save my 
ears!” 

“Then you didn’t hear the wolves, General ? 
They were howling good to-night up the creek,” 
remarked Jim Colby, the teamster. 








“Coyotes, weren’t they ?’’ 
the shepherd. ‘They're yelping every night 
round the sheep camps.” 

“They weren’t coyotes I heard,” said Jim; 
“they were timber wolves. I s’pose they’re down 


from the Divide, lookin’ for a chance to make a | 


dash into the corrals some night and kill off a 
hundred sheep or so.” 

Some one stepped out upon the veranda, leaving 
the door open. From the darkness without came 
the long, wailing chorus of gray wolves. 

“Sassy, aint they?’ said Ed Dyer. 
have to get up a hunt for ’em.” 

The General was examining the loaded maga- 
zine rifle of the antelope-hunter, when the bird- 
cage door, which had in some way become 
unfastened, swung open. ‘The men saw a tiny 
flash of yellow as the canary flew across the room 
and out through the open doorway. 

General Jim, still holding the magazine rifle, 
darted after his pet with a yell of dismay. The 
others rushed to the veranda just in time to see 
the cook’s check flannel shirt, blue trousers and 
slippers disappear in the darkness. 

‘Leave us a lock of your hair, General!” 
roared Ed Dyer; but the General made no reply. 

The men had returned to the kitchen, when 
galloping hoofs were heard. In a few moments 
Tom Stepman, whose place adjoined the Horse 
Creek Ranch, stood in the doorway, breathless 
and speechless. His eyes searched the room. 

“What's the matter, Tom? Is anything 
wrong ?"’ said one. 

“Have any of you seen my.little Olly ?”’ 

The men looked blankly at one another. Most 
of them had seen Tom 
Stepman’s sweet faced 
little seven - year-old 
daughter, Olivia. For 
a moment no one 
spoke. Then McClure, 
the carpenter, said : 

**No, Tom. She has- 
n’t been round here. 
Thar’s nothin’ wrong, 
I hope? Yer haint 
lost her, have yer ?”’ 


“We'll 


I had her with me 
this afternoon. On my 


down about three 
miles from my place. 
‘Olly,’ says I, ‘would 
you ruther walk in, or 


to the ranch for my 
spar’ wagon?’ She 
didn’t want to walk, 
so I left her. “Twas 
sundown afore I got 
back there, an’ my 
little girl was gone.”” 

“Gone!” 

“Yes, gone clear 
away. 
an’ I rode to left, an’ I called an’ yelled, but thar 
came noanswer. Then | thought she might have 
headed for your light, an’ rode over to see if she'd 
turned up here. My wife’s expectin’ us every 


way home from River | 
Bend the wagon broke | 


said Nick Deu, | nose, and the gray, shaggy hair were not Jip’s. 


Olly gazed at her visitor for a moment, before she 
realized that the beast before her was a gray 
wolf. 

As the child started up with a shriek, the 
cowardly beast stopped, turned tail, stopped again, 
then sat down on its launches, faced her, lifted 
its nose, and gave a iong howl. Knowing that to 
attempt to run away would be useless, the tremb- 
ling child waited in helpless terror for the death 
to come. 

With answering howls shadowy forms came 
sneaking down the gully one by one, and the 
wolves ranged themselves in a semicircle facing 
the little girl. With the bank behind her she 
gazed despairingly on the long, sharp teeth, and 
grinning jaws of her circle of enemies. They 
were at the point of springing upon her when, 
with a rattling down of earth and sods, a heavy 
body crashed over the bank and landed directly 
at Olly’s feet. It was the General. 

He had run from the ranch in eager pursuit of 
his bird. Again and again he almost grasped the 
yellow spot that rose and fell in the moonlight. 
Sometimes his foot came down upon the dry disks 
of the prickly pear, which pierced his thin slippers. 
Sometimes he stumbled into a prairie-dog hole, 
and measured his length upon the ground. 

But Dick always waited til! the pursuit began 
once more. The canary seemed to be playing a 


' game with its owner. 


“Yes, she’s gone! | 


| enough. 


wait here till I ride in | 


1 rode to right 


minute. She'll be plumb crazy when I have to | 


tell her that Olly’s strayed off.’’ 

‘“‘Boys,’’ said McClure, reaching for his spurs, 
“thar’s but one thing for us to do—start out and 
find that little gal.’’ 

The men hurried on their revolvers and spurs; 
caught and saddled horses at the corrals, and 
soon were sweeping the country westward above 


the trail between Horse Creek and Stepman’s | 


ranch in the forlorn hope of finding the lost child. 
Out from the darkness to the north came the 
ominous howling of wolves. 

Olly Stepman, for a time, had waited content- 
edly enough for her father’s return. Then she 


On and on went the General for miles, now 
following at full run a long flight of the bird, and 
again, stealing forward with catlike tread as the 
little fugitive perched upon some prairie weed as 
if waiting to be taken. But always when the 
pursuer was near the canary renewed its flight. 

So the chase went on untif, at last, the bird dis- 
appeared. Incautiously hurrying forward, the 
General felt the ground give way beneath his feet. 
Next moment he tumbled heels over head into a 
gully with soft sand at the bottom. 

He got upon his feet, and felt himself over to 
make sure that no bones were broken. In the 
darkness of the gulch he could hear the scurrying 
away of several animals. He picked up the rifle 
he had dropped in his tumble, and looked about 
him. 

**Wolves, eh ?’’ said the General. 
mark, will ye?” 

But the wolves seemed to think that would be 
foolish conduct. 

‘‘It's a pretty trap that Dick led me into,” said 
the General. ‘I’ve seen the last of him, sure 
It’s the worse for himself, for the hawks 
“ll get him to-morrow sure, if the weasels don't 
to-night. Serve the iittle fool right for running 
away from his friends.”’ 

The General was looking ruefully up the steep 
bank, twelve or fifteen feet high, when he heard 
the sobbing of a child. 

‘*Who’s there ?”’ cried the amazed man. 

“Me!” 

‘Where are you ?”” 

‘‘Here.”’ 

The General moved a few steps before he saw a 
sinall girl who cowered close by the dark bank, 
shivering with cold and terror, and trying hard 
not to cry aloud. 

“Why, if this isn’t a little girl out here alone!” 
he cried. ‘*What brought you here ?”’ 

“I’m Olly Stepman, Mr. General,’ she whim- 
pered. “I lost my way. I thought when you 
came tumbling down that you were—you were— 
I didn’t know what you were!” 

*“‘No wonder,” he said, laughing cheerfully. 
‘‘Now, Olly, you shall go to the Horse Creek 
Ranch right away with me, and get some supper. 
Then we’ll send you home to your folks. Come, 
come, that’s enough of crying. There’s a brave 
girl!” 

“May I see your bird when we get there ?’’ 


“Just show a 


, faltered Olly, whose tears were drying. She had 


descended from the wagon to the ground, and | 


began to search for a “lady warrior,’ the white 
flower that comes when spring begins to green 


once beheld the famous canary of the Horse 
Creek Ranch, and greatly longed to see it again. 
The General groaned. For a time he had 


| forgotten the loss which Olly’s words recalled. 


the buffalo-grass roots. Walking with eyes bent | 
downward, she passed over the brow of a ridge | 


and on into the hollow beyond. There Olly 
found a “lady warrior,’’ but lost her direction 
completely. 

On going to the top of the ridge that she sup- 
posed she had descended, she could see nothing 
of the wagon. Bare prairie was about her in 
every direction. She kept on walking; she 
meandered untonsciously; she gained one emi- 
nence after another, only to look around in vain 
for the missing wagon. And now the dimness 
and chill of approaching night were in the air. 
How strange the prairie ridges looked in the 
twilight! 


But he had scarcely begun to tell her the doleful 
story of the bird’s escape, when small wings 
fluttered close to his face, and Dick fiew to his 


| familiar roost on the General's head. The bird, 


Olly stopped in the sandy bottom of one of the | 


deep gulches which the Mexicans call arroyos. 
Before her was a high, steep bank with an over- 
hanging top. Tired and discouraged, she sat 
down upon a heap of fallen sods beneath the 
bank. 

She was too much at home upon the plains to 
be very much frightened, and she was confident 
that her father would soon find her. 
cried. The more she cried the more she felt 
like crying. From the long fit of weeping she 


approaching animal. 
dog? 
“Jip! Jip!’ said Olly, joyfully. 


Could that be Jip, the house 


No, it was 


Still she | 


already wearied of its freedom, had returned to 
its master of its own accord! 

“If Dick isn’t ready to go home with us!’’ he 
whispered, joyfully. 

With a sudden movement, he caught the bird in 
a secure hut tender grasp. 

“Well, little one!’’ he cried, joyfully. 
glad to have you back. You've —” 

A quick rustling of the sand up the dry creek 
channel drew his attention. He thought he could 
see the gleam of eyes and vague shapes of animals. 

‘Here, dear, hold Dick now,”’ said the General, 
gently placing the canary in the child’s hands. 
*‘Don't let him fly away when the rifle speaks. 
We've got to tell those wolves that they can’t have 
little Olly this time.” 

He threw the repeating rifle to his shoulder, 
and its muzzle spouted flame to the ringing 
crack, crack, crack, of sx shots sent in quick 
succession among the wolves. With loud yelp- 
ings the pack bounded away, all but one, which 
rolled and tumbled about on the sands in his 


“l’'m 


| death struggle. 
was suddenly startled by the rustling of an) 


| 


The searching party heard the shots, and hast- 
ened toward the sound. They were met by the 
General leading Olly Stepman, who was carrying 
the canary with great care. The first man to 


too large for Jip. Those upright ears, the pointed | learn the good news fired his pistol; the next man 
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repeated the signal, and thus, in a few seconds, it | main part of the frame; go over the gilt molding | twenty inches wide, twenty-four inches high and 


was known among all the searchers that the little 
girl was found. 


if it is defaced with liquid gold paint, fasten it 
carefully back in place, and you will have a white 


Tom Stepman came at a gallop, reckless of and gold frame that cannot fail to delight the 


road and darkness, to catch up and kiss his 


daughter, and thank the General in such words | 


as he could summon in his joy and excitement. 
“Gen'ral,”’ he said, ‘‘I believe that yaller bird 
o’ yours knowed he was a-goin’ to take you 
straight to my daughter when he flew out on the 
prairie. He's little, but Jiminy! he’s got sense 
and feelin’ that ud do credit to an ostrick with 
legs seven feet long.” CLARENCE PULLEN. 
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For the Companion. 


CHRISTMAS WORK FOR BOYS. 


The boy who owns and uses a set of tools is 
fortunate for many reasons. I do not propose to 
tell such boys what the reasons are, but to tell 
them what will doubtless interest them a great 
deal more: how to use these tools to make pretty 
and useful Christmas gifts for the various ‘‘sisters, 
cousins and aunts”’ of the family. As my list is 
a long one, my descriptions must be brief. 

First, 1 wonder if these boys have tried any of 
the new enamels and stains for wood? Results 


so satisfactory may be obtained from the use of | 


such commonplace and inexpensive materials, if 


the stains or enamels are employed, that I advise | 


every boy who uses tools at all to provide himself 
with some of these without delay. 

Select whatever stain you prefer, but if only 
one enamel is bought, let it be white. Exact 


directions for using these preparations are given | 
upon each bottle, and these must be followed | 


carefully. The stains and enamels are to be had 
at any large department store, or from a dealer 
in paints and oils. 

Another useful adjunct to a set of tools is an 


outfit for surface carving. Such an outfit is very 


simple. It may consist only of a hammer, a 
punch,—which may be made by filing across the 
flat end of a medium-sized nail at right angles 
through the centre, leaving four sharp points 


upon the end of the nail,—and the pointed groove, | 


























which probably will have to be bought. With 
these few implements and a very little practice, 
any boy who can draw or trace the outlines of a 
pattern upon wood can do surface carving, and 
obtain very good effects. 

After drawing the pattern on the wood, the 
groove is used to make a clean cutting where all 
the outlines are. Then with the hammer and 
punch the surface is indented all about the pat- 
tern. 

Now that the necessary tools are ready, the 
boys and I will begin our work upon a cigar-box. 
Enamel the outside with white, and put on a 
border, or corner 
and centre pieces, 
by some simple ar- 
rangement of short, 
brass-headed tacks. 
Cut pieces of card- 
board a very little 
smaller than the in- 
side of the box; get 
one of the sisters, 
cousins or aunts to 
cover the pieces with 
satin or silk, and 
glue them into the box. Now put the cover on 
with small brass hinges, and you have a really 
handsome jewel or handkerchief-box. 

A larger box could be treated in much the 
same way, adding brass handles and feet, and 
would prove a much-admired receptacle for 
fancy-work, laces, or the many odds and ends 
which the feminine portion of the household find 
useful. 

If there is in the house a small wooden or 
rattan chair which is kept because of the associa- 
tion with baby days, but which has lost its 
beauty, it can be made better than new, perhaps, 
if carefully put in thorough order, and then 
enamelled. After that it will be easy to coax 
some one to tie a fresh bow of ribbon upon one 
corner of the back. 

The square baskets which hold California 
fruits make pretty and useful work-baskets, or 
receptacles for grandmother’s knitting. These 
are to be enamelled, and a ribbon run in and out 
around the sides and tied in a large bow. 

Perhaps in the garret you may come across 
some plain black walnut or defaced and ancient 
gilt picture-frames. These will prove a treasure, 
if you can obtain permission to use them. 

If there is a gilt molding on the inner side of 
the frame, remove it carefully. See that the 
corners of the frame are fitted closely; disuse 
may have caused them to spread. Enamel the 





| artistic member of the famiiy. 

| Champagne-baskets may be enamelled inside 
| and outside, or only upon the outside, and then 
lined; and these make handsome as well as 
unique receptacles for work, for baby clothes: or 
for children’s underclothing. 

Among the articles which may be made orna- 
mental or useful by staining, we will consider, 
first, shoe-boxes. These are wooden, of course, 
and may be had in a variety of shapes and sizes 
at any shoe store. 

Select one that is almost square, say eighteen 
inches each way, and look for one which is 
smoothly put together and made of as few pieces 
as possible. The cover will probably have to be 
strengthened on the under side with cleats, and 
hinges must be added. Sandpaper the surface 
thoroughly, and then stain according to direc- 
tions. 

Tack pockets of some strong material—denim 
is perhaps the best—to the four inner sides for 





appreciate. 
All such boxes are nicer if small casters are 
added, but these are not really necessary. 


be adapted to many purposes, is about as wide 
and as deep as the one just described, but twice 


as long. This may be finished in the same way | of the family to provide some acceptable gift at 


as the shoe-box, with- 
out the pockets, for 
work or pieces. 

A box of the same 
shape may be used as 
a cabinet. No cover 

| will be needed for this. 
Of course for this pur- 
pose the box must be 
Pew d nicely made and 
| smoothly sandpapered. 
| Stand it upon one end, 
and very neatly and 
carefully put in two or 
three shelves by adding 
small cleats at the inner 
sides of the box, and 
staining the boards 
which are used for the shelves, as well as the 
cleats. A neat railing, which will add greatly to 
the appearance of the cabinet, may be made by 
nailing small spools at regular intervals around 
three sides of the top, and then fastening a small 
molding along the tops of these. 

Such a cabinet could be used for books, and 
with a plant or other ornament set upon the top 
will prove an addition to almost any room. 

Either of the boxes or the cabinet just described 
could be made more ornamental still by the addi- 

| tion of a simple pattern of surface carving, done 
| before the piece is stained. Several simple patterns 
; and suggestive figures which could be used for 
| the carving are given in the illustrations. 








A pedestal for an ornamental plant may be made | 


of four smooth boards about six inches wide and 
two feet long, neatly nailed together in the shape 
of a square column. Now to the top and bottom 
nail a board one foot square. This must all be 


put together with small wire nails. For a finish, | 


add to the edges of the two square boards a neat 
| molding, as wide as the thickness of the boards, 


where the edge of the narrow board shows. 


Be sure the molding is joined evenly at the came to Baltimore in the autumn. 


corners of the square boards. Add casters to the 
lower board and stain the whole. 

Small stands for a plant or other small articles | 
may be cheaply made. ‘The materials necessary | 
are two or three boards, round, square or trian- | 
gular, three or four broom-handles and perhaps | 
some spools. The tops of candy or tobacco pails 
from the grocer’s may be used for the round stand. 
Take three pieces of broom-handles two or two 
and a half feet long. Fasten them firmly with 
nails and glue to one of the round covers. Then 
fasten another cover to the opposite ends, leaving 
amargin of the covers to extend a little beyond 
where the handles come. Put casters underneath 
and stain. 

The same plan is followed in making the tri- 
angular stand; the square one, of course, has 
four upright pieces. The lower shelf may have 
a finish of spools and molding like that described 





for the cabinet, or the edges of both top and 
bottom shelves of 
the square or tri- 
angular stands 
may be finished 
with molding. 
These moldings 
may be had in a 
variety of patterns 
at any carpenter 
shop and cost but 
very little, while 
they add greatly 
to the nicety of 
finish upon many 





scribed. 

A very useful 
receptacle for the numerous boxes and bottles of 
medicine which are often scattered about, and 
sometimes difficult to find at the right moment, 
can be made from a shallow box eighteen or 





shoes or rubbers, and you will have a shoe-box | 
for the closet which ‘‘the lady of the house” will | railing of small spools is added to the top, and | 


Another box from the shoe store, which may | 


six or eight inches deep. 

Set this upright and put in two shelves by 
adding cleats. Screw two large-sized screw-eyes 
into the top near the corners through which to 
drive nails to hang it up. Two more screw-eyes 
set into the upper front corners, to hold a rod, 
will provide for the hanging of a convenient little 
drapery, which will hide the odd collection that 
most medicine shelves hold, and will help to keep 
out the dust. 

















This cabinet will be more ornamental if the | 


the edges finished with the molding. The two 
sides of this also furnish a fine opportunity for a 
bit of surface carving. 

When I have described one more article I think 
I shall have exhausted my list, and I am sure 
enough will have been suggested to enable the boy 


small cost for each of those that he cares to 
remember. Surely the care and labor bestowed 
upon each piece will make it of greater value to | 
the recipient than if it had been bought outright. 

The wooden starch-boxes with sliding covers 
are so nicely and so strongly made that they 
furnish splendid receptacles for patterns, or but- 
tons, or trimmings. First, sandpaper the sides 
that have the lettering, to remove the color. Then | 
carve and stain, or stain without carving if you 
choose. Screw a knob or ring into the cover to 
pull it out by, and it is finished. 

One thing more occurs tome. Although bangle 
boards are by no means new, they are always 
useful, and one of the covers of such a starch box 
as just mentioned will make a splendid one. Use | 
the under side of the cover for the front, and 
stain, enamel or carve, as suits your taste. Screw 
brass hooks at regular intervals into the front, 
and fasten a fine brass chain near the top to hang 
it by. 

If it is not convenient, for any reason, to obtain 
the stains and enamels mentioned, many of the 
articles described, especially the boxes, may be 
neatly covered with cretonne, furniture calico or | 
other available material. Use small furniture | 
tacks to fasten the covering in place, and other- | 
wise finish with hinges the same as already | 
described. 
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For the Companion. 


THE GRAY FUR RUG. 


It was about eleven o’clock on Thanksgiving 
morning. Alice MacDonald stood in what she | 
and Norah called ‘Sister Anne’s Tower.’’ sur- 
veying with satisfaction the drawing-room of | 
their pretty little flat. It was this tower, which 
formed a round bay-window to each of the rooms | 


|on the corner of the Popover apartment-house 
and also along each side of the upright part | 


which had attracted Mr. MacDonald and his | 
daughters to that place of residence when they | 


With one month’s experience and much trepi- | 
dation, Alice was now preparing to give her first | 
dinner-party. 

It was to be a family affair—Mrs. Lawrence, | 
their cousin, her two children, Mr. Lawrence 
and his brother George were the only guests. 
Not a formidable company, and yet for an eigh- 
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Norah came leisurely along the passage, and 
stood in the doorway putting on her gloves. 

‘What a pity they only gave me four dollars 
for my menu cards at the Decorative Art! We 
might have had a rug for the front of that 
divan.”’ , 

“Well, perhaps you might get something with 
it as it is,’ said Alice. 

The florist’s was seven or eight blocks from the 
Popover. Her errand accomplished, Norah turned 


| homeward by way of Howard Street, walking 


briskly to keep out the chill of the gray November 
morning. Thanksgiving was not very popular in 
that part of Baltimore, and most of the shops 
were open. 

Suddenly she came to a standstill. Hanging 
on the railing above the basement room where 
old Madame Neski sold curiosities was a hand- 
some gray fur rug, marked *400."’ 

“Is it four, forty, or four hundred ?’’ ques- 
tioned Norah, doubtfully. If it had been at a 
better shop, she would not have regarded forty 
dollars as a large price for so attractive a skin. 
A sense of duty impelled her to inquire. 

The fat, elderly, foreign woman at the foot of 
the stone steps told her that the rug was ‘‘vort 
forty,’’ but she would take four dollars for it. 

“Can you send it home?’’ asked Norah, 
eagerly. 

Madame Neski could not send it, and what was 
worse, she had no paper to wrap it in but the 
“Sun paper” of the day before. Norah had a 
moment's struggle, but a vision of the bare spot 
in front of the divan conquered. She decided to 
carry the beautiful rug home. 

It was by no means a small parcel. 
began to grow in weight. 


It quickly 
The strings, clumsily 


| tied, all slipped into one row, and locks of gray 


hair burst through the holes in the newspaper. 
People from church were beginning to fill the 
sidewalks on their way home to their Thanks- 
giving dinners. 

“They will think I have been scalping my 
grandfather!’ murmured poor Norah, flushed in 
the struggle with her unwieldy burden. “And 
oh, it is raining! How glad I am that we are 
from the North, and nobody knows us!” 

Though she scarcely looked to right or left, 
Norah saw a tall, blonde-bearded man make an 
impulsive step forward, as if to offer his umbrella; 
but she shot past bim, and was lost in the crowd. 

Tired and flushed, but proud of her purchase, 
she came at last in sight of Sister Anne’s Tower, 
whence she knew that Alice was watching her, 
and presently she toiled up the stairs. 

“What awful thing have you there?’ said 
Alice. 

“Wait, and you will see!” 

With great dignity Norah led the way to the 
drawing-room; tearing off the “Sun paper,” 
now little more than a pulp, she spread the beau- 
tiful gray skin in front of the divan. 

“Oh!” cried Alice, clasping her hands. ‘The 
rug of my dreams! But what extravagance!”’ 

“It cost just four dollars!" 

“Four dollars! Are you sure there is nothing 
wrong with it?” 

‘*How exactly like you!’’ exclaimed Norah, 
impatiently. ‘Does it look as if anything were 
wrong with it ?”’ 

The two fell into silent contemplation. 

*‘Don't you think, Alice,’’ resumed Norah, in 
the subdued tones we use for foreign cathedrais, 
“that the effect would be better if we took the 
long Daghestan from the divan and put the new 
rug in its place ?"’ 

Alice nodded silently, and the change was 
effected. 

“It isa picture!"’ said Norah. ‘It only needs 
your dull blue gown against the dark terra-cotta 
cushions.” 

Alice sailed across the room and threw herself 
gracefully down, spreading out her long draperies 
and displaying one small, high-heeled, bronze- 
slippered foot. She leaned her pretty dark head 


of the articles de- | 


| teen-year-old housekeeper, fresh from the school- | on her hand, and rested her elbow deep in the 
| room, it had its terrors. Norah was two years | thick gray fur. ‘‘Is that it?” 
older than Alice, but Norah was an artist, and| ‘Ye-es,"" answered Norah, critically. ‘The 
Alice kept the house. pose is perhaps a little conscious, and—Oh, what 
Their apartment was now in festal array. The is the matter ?”’ 
| table was set, and Norah had just been down to | Alice had sprung up, ghastly pale, one hand 
| give final instructions to Mrs. Van, the janitor’s | held across her mouth and nose, the other ex- 
wife, who had been engaged to wait on the table. tended, stiff and horror-stricken, at her side; all 
Every possible mischance had been provided | her blue gown was in a swirl about her feet, and 
against. | there was absolutely no consciousness in the 
| ‘Did you tell her not to open the door of the | pose. 
| coal-closet when she clears the table?’ Alice| ‘Norah, don’t you see? 
asked anxiously of Norah, who stood in the | a goatskin!” 
| doorway, panting a little from the exertion of| ‘Nonsense!"” said Norah. ‘It is only a little 
| climbing four flights of stairs. *‘You can see| wet. Let us put it on the radiator and go and 
right into it from where that dreadful George get some luncheon.”’ 
Lawrence is going to sit.” | Luncheon over, the two returned hopefully to 
**Yes,”’ said Norah; ‘‘but she is sure to forget | the drawing-room. 
it. She is unusually uplifted to-day. I know | “Good gracious!’’ cried Alice, “this is un- 
she is going to talk.” | speakable !"" 
“If she does,’’ answered Alice, ‘‘I shall die!” ‘Put it out of the window while we dress," said 
‘“‘Nonsense!”” said Norah. ‘What does it| Norah, hoping against hope. ‘Perhaps it only 
matter before a few relations ?”’ | needs airing.”’ So out of the window it was 
“Do you call George Lawrence a relation ? | hung, the sash being left raised to purify the 
And to think he has lived years and years in | atmosphere. 
Paris! Such men always measure your mind on The girls were very deliberate over their toilets, 
the scale of your dinner.”’ and unusually silent. 
*“Well, dear,”’ called Norah, who was putting | “You go in first,”’ said Norah, as they stood 
on her bonnet for an errand to the florist’s, | doubtfully outside the drawing-room door. 
| ‘what better criterion could he have? You! ‘Go in yourself,”’ said Alice. “Did J buy a 
have devoted every faculty of both mind and | goatskin?"’ 
body to this dinner for the last three weeks!”’ Norah closed her eyes and drew aside the 
“Do, Norah,’ cried Alice, “go and get the | heavy portiére. What a sight for Alice’s indig- 
| flowers—you are perfectly unendurable to-day !"" | nant eyes! The damp wind had blown the crisp, 
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white curtains into limp rags. Pamphlets from 
the tables and sketches from the wal's littered the 
floors; and over all, pervading all, reigned the 
odor of the goatskin. 

“Shut the window!”’ 
frantically at a table-cover which was preparing 
to fly off, ‘‘and take that thing away !”’ 

Norah seized the skin and thrust it into the 
coal closet. 

“If we could only put it all in!’’ she said, 
coming back to Alice, who was vainly trying to 
restore the room to its first dainty freshness; 
“but the strongest part of it remains behind.” 


‘*W hat shall we do ?”* asked Alice, despairingly ; | 


but Norah only shook her head. ‘Couldn’t we 
fumigate ?"’ 
“What with?" asked Norah, dejectedly. 
“With coffee, or burned sugar, or —O Norah, 
I have it! Let us burn some of that delightful 


incense Jack Lamb brought from Egypt!”’ 


After a little search the incense was found, and | 


a quantity of it, done up in paper, was placed 
upon the brass shovel. Norah set fire to the 
paper, and standing on an ottoman, began to 
wave it solemnly up and down. 

‘*Wave harder, Norah!” cried Alice. ‘It only 
smolders; let me pour some more on.’ She 
administered a strong dose as she spoke, while 
Norah waved with all the vigor she dared. 

No one ever knew what was in that incense; 
for with a sudden, ominous crackle a bright flame 
shot up nearly to the ceiling, and the room filled 
rapidly with a thick, black smoke. Alice opened 
the window, and it poured out; but the fresh air 
fanned the blaze dangerously, and she closed the 
sash in terror. The room seemed full of fire. 

All at once, tang, tang, tang! in the distance 
sounded the bell of a fire-engine. 

“They have seen the smoke! Pull down the 
blinds!’ cried Norah, in a dreadful fright. 
“They are coming nearer! Oh, that abominable 
goatskin! It is bewitched!"’ 

‘They can’t be coming here,” 
tably, doing as she- was bid, however. 
that does blaze!’’ 

Tang, tang, tang! came the fire-engine, nearer 
and nearer. 

“They are coming here!" 
what shall we do ?”’ 

Tang, tang, tang! rang the bell in their very 
ears. The two stood on either side of the flaming 
shovel, their eyes wide open with suspense. 

‘It is going by,”’ sighed Norah, with relief. 

“No; it has stopped!”’ answered Alice, hyster- 
ically. 

Tang, tang,tang! The engine rolled off around 
the corner, while the noise of the shouting rabble 
who followed it died in the distance. 

After the conflagration was extinguished the 
windows were again opened to allow egress to the 
rolling, heavily-scented smoke, and the two girls 
flattered themselves that nothing that could be 
smelled remained in their apartment, unless it 
were too much of the odor of Egyptian sanctity. 
When Mr. MacDonald came in from down-town 
he said nothing about any odor, though he 
seemed to wear a somewhat perplexed look. 

The dinner hour came, and the Lawrences. 
They were all seated at the table. Mrs. Van, the 
janitor’s wife, stood smiling behind Alice's chair; 
the youngest Lawrence, a four-year-old boy, 
somewhat hard to manage, had been placed next 
to Norah, who was supposed to have an influence 
over him, and they ate oysters on the half-shell, 
unconscious of impending disaster. 

Mrs. Van removed the plates. Just within the 
coal closet was a convenient shelf whereon, in 
spite of all injunctions, she chose to put the oyster 
dishes, in order not to encumber the already over- 
crowded kitchen. Norah, with a sinking heart, 
heard her open the door. 

The soup came on; Alice’s perfect soup! ‘They 
had had it eight times within two weeks. But 
with it came a whiff of—something else. 

The youngest Lawrence began to show decided 
evidences of emotion. He sniffed, held his nose 
and was fiercely nodded at by his mother. Then 
he let go his nose, sniffed, and once more put his 
fingers to his face, only to be slyly shaken by his 
father, at which he broke into a cry.: 

“Oh,” he wailed, 
nose.”’ 

It was Mrs. Van’s opportunity to “talk.” 

“IT knew it would be so,’’ she said, in hushed 
but perfectly audible tones, addressing Norah 
from the other side of the table, ‘‘when I see you 
bringin’ itin. Where is it ?’’ 

Speechless, Norah nodded toward the coal | 
closet. 

“You needn’t feel bad about it,’’ said Mrs. 
Van, as she prepared to leave the room; 
aint a family in the Popover that hasn’t had it; 
until last week Van just said that nothin’ short of 
a twenty-dollar gold-piece would hire him to take 
that goatskin back to Ma’am Neski again !’’ 

Silence fell upon the table, during which John 


said Alice, irri- 
‘How 


eried Norah. ‘Oh, 


Lawrence looked fixedly and significantly at his | 


wife. 

“Do not look at me that way,’’ she said, with a 
guilty little langh. “I am not going to deny | 
anything.”’ 


“It is confession we want,”’ said her brother. 

‘Well, Norah,"’ said her cousin, “if it will be 
of any comfort to you, I don’t mind owning that 
we had that goatskin the day before yesterday !"’ 

“I tried to 
George Lawrence to Norah, ‘‘when I saw you 
hurrying along the street with it, but you shot by 
me so fast that I couldn’t get in a word.”’ 


cried Alice, clutching | 


“T wish I didn’t have any | 


“there | 


warn you this morning,” said | 
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“She was not responsible,” said his sister; | 
“that goatskin is bewitched.”’ 





| cheerfully. ‘It’s down-cellar now, and nobody 
need worry about it any more!”’ 

Alice survived the dinner, though she would 
not have deemed it possible if she could have 
foreseen its incidents. ‘Che next morning, with 
indignation still fresh, Norah resolved that 

Madame Neski should be brought to book. The 
| goatskin was going back to her, and its equivalent 
|in either goods or money was to be given for it. | 
She had the skin brought up-stairs, well tied up, 
this time in something stronger than the Sun 
| paper; and closely Veiled, she sallied forth in the 

rain, holding her umbrella far down over her 
| face. 

At the corner another umbrella came gently i in 

| contact with her own. 

“Let me carry him back for you,”’ said George 
Lawrence; and while she hesitated he took the | 
bundle and walked on with her to Madame 
Neski’s. 

There Norah effected what the old woman 
called an ‘“‘exchange.’’ It was not an easy matter, 
and in spite of delicate reticence, George Law- 
rence’s presence enhanced the difficulty. The 
article fixed on was a round, fat, bluish-green jar. 
It was extremely awkward and difficult to carry 
when done up in paper, and with much inward | 
trepidation on Norah’s part they turned their | 
faces homeward. 

“IT know that Alice is watching from ‘Sister 
Anne’s tower!’”’ she exclaimed, as they came in 
sight of the Popover. “She will have made up 
her mind not to like it before I have come to the 
head of the stairs.” 

“Are you sure you like it yourself ?’’ 

“Of course I am not! but then I can't tell why, 
and Alice will know exactly why.” 

Alice was standing at the door of the apartment. 
“Good morning,” she said, a little frigidly, to 
George Lawrence, plainly regarding his presence 
as an intrusion at a solemn moment. 

“There, Alice,”’ said Norah, ‘“‘you undo it. I 
haven't the courage.”’ 

Alice took the package and slowly unwound it, 
while George Lawrence wandered toward the 
window. 

“Norah!” exclaimed Alice. 

**Is it so bad ?’’ queried Norah, meekly. 

“Bad!"’ echoed Alice, ‘‘it is atrocious. I never | 
saw anything quite so horrible in my life. And 
where could you put it? It is too big for a shelf, | 
and it is certainly too little for the floor. And the | 
color! What is there here that will harmonize | 
with that? I was sure you had something horrid | 
when I saw you down in the street.”’ 

Norah was stunned, and George Lawrence had | 
a severe attack of coughing. 

‘You never could manage those people, Norah! 
That old woman can cheat the eyes out of your 
head. Four dollars for that thing! You can get | 
them for ninety cents at Posner’s.”’ 


saw how young you are.” 


forehead ?”” interrupted Alice, indignantly. ‘I | 


how young I was.” 


and settle with Madame Neski immediately.” 

Alice was very reluctant. 
to the corner,” she said at last; 
wait a few minutes for me to get ready. I shall 
dress especially for the occasion. Where is the 
key of the hair-trunk, Norah ?’’ 

Opening her eyes a little, Norah handed out the 
key. ‘Shall I help you?” she added. 

“No, indeed,”’’ said Alice. 

In about fifteen minutes a small, prim woman 
entered the drawing-room. She wore a neat 
black-silk dress, simply made. A little mantle 
was stretched across her shoulders, and demurely 
crossed in front. Her bonnet was very plain, 
and her gloves short in the wrist; there were 
sensible shoes on her feet, and she carried a stout, 
well-made, black satchel in her hand. Her severe 
little mouth was turned rigidly down at the 
| corners, and a pair of blue-black steel spectacles 
| ornamented her straight little nose. 
| It was Alice! Approaching the mirror, she 
| surveyed herself. 
| ‘Are we to laugh ?’’ asked Norah, with a slight 

tremor in her voice. 

“Just as you please,” answered Alice, haugh- 
tily. ‘Now, Norah, bring your monster.” 

With admirable dignity she led the way down- 
stairs. They followed, feeling very young and 
small. 

At the corner Alice took her bundle and went 
alone to Madame Neski’s shop. “I have brought 
| back this jar,’’ she said, severely. ‘The young 
lady who was here this morning made a very 
unsuitable purchase.” 
| Madame Neski slowly bent her head twice, 

keeping her sharp black eyes fixed on the little 





her mouth. 

“T not vary fond of erchange,’’ she said, slowly ; 
‘peoples loses by it! You t’ink you daughter not 
like to keep it ?”” 


Here was success with a vengeance. ‘My | 
sister!’’ she corrected, a little hastily 
Madame Neski turned suddenly away. Alice 


wandered about the shop rejecting one thing after | 
When she first entered the shop her 


| another. 


| fifty, one of dese days. 


should take very good care that she did not ose | 


“You may carry it | 
“but you must | 


person before her, and drawing in one corner of | 


eye had been caught by a small vase on a china 
| tripod. The vase was decorated by the well-known 


grotesque little cover.. 





an’ there wa’n’t no great water supply, so there 
wa'n’t anythin’ to do but jest let her burn! 


“What if it is!’ said Mrs. Van, coming in | pattern of the hundred wise men, and had a| They kerried out what they could, an’ set things 
Alice flattered herself that | round in the road, an’ so on. 


They saved con- 


she had displayed a remarkably diplomatic indif- | sid’able. 


ference in regard to it. She conscientiously priced 
everything around it. 


asked at last, elaborately careless. 


“It's pritty, isn’t it?’ said Madame Neski. “1 | 
| I can tell ye. 


don’t care about sellin’ dat. Dey gittin’ so rare. 
In t'ree year it’ll be wort’ twice as muches as 
now; dey stop makin’ dose hundred wise men.” 
“But how much is it worth now ?”’ 
“Oh, I don’t care about sellin’ it!’ repeated 
Madame Neski, moving away. “I put itat fifteen 
dollar to keep peoples off. 


royal families.” 


Alice set it down. ‘I should never give fifteen 


| dollars for it,’’ she murmured, then picked it up 


again. ‘Madame Neski!’’ she’ called with a 
lively renewal of interest. ‘Here is a wise man 
without a head; you can’t mean to charge fifteen 
dollars for a defective piece ?” 

Alice secured the vase of the wise men in 


exchange for the other, and took it home with | 


a great deal of satisfaction. 

“De little one! She frightened me out o’ my 
wits for a minute,”’ said Madame Neski, when: | 
Mrs. Van dropped in the next day. ‘She look 
like she was her own grandmoder; but I give 
away ten hundred wise men rader dan miss it.” 

And then she winked very slyly at Mrs. Van, 
who was an old acquaintance. 

Mary Tappan WRIGHT. 


——— oe 
For the Companion. 


SIXTEEN. 


A sweet ignorer of the laws 

Of etiquette and rules of nto 
And ten times prettier beca 

She knows not of her prettiness! 


With childish ardor unrepressed 
She chatters in her girlish way, 
And never doubts our interest 
In everything she has to say. 


She tells us just how yr she spends: 
She talks about her dog and porse. 

About her best and next best friends 
As if we knew them all of course. 


It seems as if all things combined 
To make her radiantly glad: 

Every £00. ‘ood time is to her mind 

The best good time she ever had. 


What though the Future beckon her? 

What though her youth must pass away ? 
Are not the flowers the lovelier 

Because they only last a day? 

Av set t, when perfect buds unfold, 

softly grieve for what has been 

Dear Alice, must you too grow old? 

Can you not always be sixteen ? 


ROBERT BEVERLY HALE. 


+ 
* 





For the Companion. 


HE SAVED HIS BREAKFAST. 


‘«Cookin’-stoves is all well enough in their way, 
fur as they go,’’ remarked Mr. Abel Sprout, with 


kitchen of his new house with great pride, ‘‘but 


“Do I go about with my age pasted on my | | ome me an old-fashioned brick oven fer the rea/ | stumps, tangled in cordage. 


thing, that’s all I’ve got to say. 
*““Who knows how things'‘ll turn out f’m one 0° 


these new-fangled stoves? Got to keep a-watchin’ | 
“Come,”’ said George Lawrence, ‘come, Alice; | of ’em, an’ tendin’ an’ fixin’ draughts, an’ the | white shirt. It flaps in the shrill wind piping 
I'll carry the jar down for you, and you can go | land knows what all, the hull ‘durin’ time. I 


| reckon Bill Flagg wouldn’t ’a’ got much of a 
Sunday breakfast if he’d had a cookin’-stove, 
time o’ his burn-out.” 

| As the old man said this he looked at Joshua 
| with a sniff, as if to defy contradiction. 

“What are you referrin’ to?’’ inquired the 
| young man, respectfully. “I don't recall any 
Bill Flagg in these parts.’’ 

“Oh, he died long before your day,’’ responded 
Mr. Sprout. ‘He was an old man at the time 
I’ve made mention of, an’ I wa’n’t much more’n 
a yearlin’ boy; but I remember it ’s if ‘twas 
yesterday. It made consid'’able talk at the time, 
an’ folks had their laugh about it fer years. 

“The Flaggs was a small family, jest old Bill 
an’ his wife an’ a couple o’ darters t’ home; there 

was a mess 0’ sons livin’ out West somewher'’s, if 

I rec’llect right. Well, there was two things Bill 
was special fond of; one was his pipe, an’ the 
other was his Sunday mornin’ breakfast 0’ baked 
| beans an’ brown-bread. They was put into the 
| old oven, 0’ course, on Saturday, an’ was all 
| ready to be took out an’ eat, come Sunday 
mornin’. 

“Well, one Sunday Bill, he got up early; he 
had a kind of a toothache or somethin’, I forget 
what, an’ he thought he'd go down an’ start up 
the livin’-room fire an’ set there a spell an’ warm 
him up. 

“°T was along about Thanksgivin’, an’ kind of 
chilly weather. So he went down-stairs an’ out 
into the shed to get him some kindlin’ stuff. 








Course he lit his pipe fust thing after he'd got out | 


| of his own room. 

‘*‘He was a kind of a keerless man, an’ folks 
allus supposed he dropped a spark f'm his pipe 
onto some shavin’s whilst he was out in the shed. 
Any way, he come into the fore part of the house 
an’ started up his fire, an’ was enjoyin’ himself, 
when down come his wife an’ darters screamin’ 
| they smelled smoke. *Twas a ramblin’ built old 
house, an’ the shed was quite a spell of a walk 
from the livin’-room, but it didn't take ’em long 
to see that that was afire,—the shed, I mean,— 
an’ that ’twas spreadin’ rapid. 

“The Flagg place was ‘wavy off on a side road, 


If I hold on I get | 
Dey only made for de | 


‘Well, some way or ‘nother the folks at church 


‘‘How much is this ?’’ she | got wind of it, an’ most of ’em took occasion to 


| ride round past the Flagg place when they went 
home. An’ they see a kind of a surprisin’ sight, 
The Flagg fam’ly had been so 
| okkerpied an’ excited up that they hadn’t but 
jest got round to realizin’ they was hungry, 
appearantly. 

“The house was all gone, exceptin’ the chimney 
an’ oven, an’ Bill he’d jest made a kind of a path 
through the piles o’ duds an’ got to the oven an’ 
took out the beans an’ brown bread, jest as good 
| as ever! 
| “I never'll forget the way they was eatin’ when 
father an’ me rid past. We wasn’t expectin’ 
they’d have much appetite, but they had. They 
was settin’ on the stone wall, the hull of ’em, an’ 
the bean pot an’ brown bread was standin’ on a 
bureau top that they’d lugged out, someways, 
and put acrost the wall. 

“Mis’ Flagg, she had on some strange-lookin’ 
| garments, an’ so did the darters, but Bill looked 
| an’ eat "bout as usu'l, except fer bein’ some 

sooty. An’I rec’llect father says to him, kind of 
| sympathizin’, ‘The ways of Providence is strange, 
aint they?’ An’ Bill he says, ‘Yes, they be; but 
our beans never was better!’ He was eatin’ out 
of atin pan, with a whittled stick fer a fork, but 
he was enjoyin’ his food, no mistake! 

‘Now what I'd like t’ know,’’ demanded Mr. 
Sprout of his grandson, in conclusion, ‘is, what 
kind of a breakfast do you cal’late them Flaggs 
would ‘a’ had t’ keep their sperrits up, if they'd 
| put their reliance in sech a fancy article as that 

cookin’-stove o’ yourn? Where would them 
| beans have been? Don't talk to me!”’ 
Evizapetu L. Goutp. 








——- +o 


For the Companion. 


THE WRECK OF THE “MARY 
MELLUS.” 

| Flap! flap! flap! 
| I thought I was in the orchard at home. It 
| was late afternoon; the sunlight, flickering 
through the interlaced boughs, shadowed the 
/ leaves upon my face. A soft air, the breeze 
rising with the tide, flecked blades of grass across 
my cheek. 

Flap! flap! flap! That sheet might get torn. 
| Mother will think me careless if I don’t take it 
| down. It is late for the clothes to be out, any- 
| ways but I am so drowsy! Ow! Some one 
pinched me; not mother, for she is never cross. 

“‘Mother !"” 

I start up wide-awake, her name upon my lips. 

1 am on a ledge. Before me a sheer precipice 


“I am sure, Alice, that you could not do a bit| a half-contemptuous look on his face, to his; breaks down to the dark and heaving sea. 
more with Madame Heski, especially when she | | grandson, Joshua, who had just displayed the | 


Behind me slopes the brig’s deck—a steep incline 
The masts are jagged 
My ears are deaf- 
| ened by the roar of the sea, my clothing drenched 
| with its spray. 

On a pole thrust in a crack in the wood is a 


| washed by the waves. 


| across the deck. I know now! I am a wretched 
ro a runaway from the kindest mother and 
sister in the world—a dying waif on a shipwreck. 
;} The love of the sea was born in me. My 
| grandfather built ships, and my father, a sea- 
captain, was drowned off Hatteras. Mother 
| wished to make me a lawyer, and I must begin 
by sweeping Judge Page’s office. 

I lie back on the deck, shivering, and last night 
comes to my remembrance. I was sent below, 
and I had crept up when the gale was at its 
worst. Sea and sky were black as ink, and the 
waves hissed flashes of white as they passed. 
Everything whizzed—ropes, waves, the spray 
from the sea. The rattle of masts and spars was 
like thunder. We seemed to be flying through 
awful space at lightning speed, in a world where 
there was neither sky nor ocean. 

“Go below!”’ yelled the captain, angry at my 
disobedience; and I went. He was annoyed 
when I crawled out of the hold, three days from 
Portland, and threatened to send me back, but 
relented, and has been like a father ever since. 

In the cabin, guided by the pale light of the 
wildly swinging lamp, I crawled up the incline, 
and found paper, pencil and an empty bottle. 
My heart was sore. My mother might never 
know from my lips how sorry I was. 

We were in great danger. The livelong night 
the captain had stayed on deck, and I could hear 
the sharp tones of his voice in command high 
above the gale. I braced myself against the table 
and began to write. 

“This is to certify,” 
Holbrook, zt. 13 —’’ 

Then I thought of the burying-ground at home, 
where the stone raised to my grandfather bore 
the inscription, ‘‘Captain. Joel Holbrook, zt. 72,” 
and the few lines on one side: “In memory of 
Captain Joel Holbrook, son of the above, drowned 
| off Cape Hatteras, zt. 43.’’ Would they put on a 
new line in memory of the third Joel Holbrook, 
also lost at sea? . 

I bit my lips; T wea not cry, and went on 
with my last words: 

“set. 13, cabin-boy aboard the Mary Mellus, 

| timber-laden, bound for Havre, being of sound 


I wrote, ‘that [, Joel 
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mind and body,”—that seemed sufficiently legal 
for Judge Page’s office-boy,—‘and hereby in 
danger of life and limb, write these few lines that 
I shall put in a bottle, hoping it will reach the eye 
of some passing mariner. 

“I wish to tell my mother, Mrs. Captain Hol- 
brook, of Nequasset, Maine, that I am sorry I ran 
away, though I have had a nice time till now; but 
in danger of death, one’s crimes seem more awful, 





father hanging on the brink of eternity. They had 
my picture wreathed in leaves when i came home 
last voyage, all pressed and varnished.” 

He paused and began again: “Mother’s out on 
the front porch knitting, and the cats are wander- 
ing in the flower-beds that are gay with asters in 
purple and white. I wonder if old Hally, the dog, 
is watching for the captain! 
when I’m first away. Perhaps he’ll howl to-night, 





grand new vessel, for when she rolled I saw the 
burnished copper shine. 
She was scudding under bare poles, save a few 


| rags of topsails close reefed, and we knew the 


force of the gale by the swiftness of her approach. 
The mate stood up, holding by my shoulder, and 
watched her. In asecond more he had stripped off 


Mother says he does | his shirt, and was swinging it in the wind. 
“I know it—she | 


“She has seen us!”’ he shouted. 


and being the only son of a widow, I should have | mournful like, for dogs sometimes know when a | is steering this way! Keep up heart, men—there 


stayed ashore. I hope my mother will know T 


loved her very much, and always shall forever | 
and ever. Amen.” | 

The words are graven on my memory, written 
as they were in such peril 
and fear, such pain of heart 
for my running away. I read 
them over while the gale 
roared and the brig pitched. 
Then, with trembling hand I 
added: 

“The second mate, Gus 
Benedict, has been kind to 
me because he says I have 
such a nice sister. I hope 
Mary will thank him for me 
if he is saved. He is a brave 
map, and I hope Mary will 
forgive me the many times 
I have teased her. Captain 
Bradford of Nequasset is in 
command of this brig, and 
the crew are —” 

I never finished the letter. 
There came a crash as if the 
lightning zigzagged down to 
the heart of a mighty oak. 
The brig reeled and toppled, 
and wailing voices sounded 
in the clamor of the storm, 
The light was gone, and in 
the black, black night I heard 
the sound of cataracts of surf 
beating along shore. Then it 
seemed that 1 was falling, 
falling from the sky, and then 
I knew no more. 

Now it was dawn, and we 
were clinging to the upper 
side of the brig like drowned 
rats. Dismasted and wrecked the Mary Mellus 
rolled like a log in the furious sea. Her cargo 
shifted, but being lumber, it kept us afloat. 

On that perilous edge were the captain, Gus 
Benedict, the second mate, Peter Jackson, the old 
cook, John Stinson and Jed Carr, sailors from 
Nequasset, and a foreigner—I think he was a 
Corsican. We called him Tony; he was a black- 
bearded man, who barely understood English. 

Sky and sea were a weird, cold gray. On the 
horizon the lifting waves mingled with the gray | 
above until the whole world, except that small | 
space above our heads, seemed one vast, heaving | 
ocean. There was no sun, but as the day wore on 
a blur of yellow light glimmered overhead, soon 
lost in the clouds which, black and torn, flew fast, 
driven before the angry wind like a flock of 
shelter-seeking sheep. 

A second storm was following close the one just 
past; but when I woke there was a lull, as if 
nature had wearied of herown fury. A few hours 
more, and the ledge where we clung would shine 
black and empty in the waves. 

“T guess you felt that pinch, Jo,” said the second 
mate. “I can’t hold you any longer. My arm is 
cramped.” 

I raised myself and looked at him. 

“T remember now you caught me as I was going 
out the cabin hatchway before I hit my head. 
Thank you.” 

“It would have been better, poor little chap, to 
’a’ let you go. You wouldn’t ’a’ suffered any more. 
But I thought of your mother.” 

“And my sister—don’t forget her. I shall tell 
her how brave youare. I was dreaming of home 
when I woke.” 

I looked at the men, sombre and wan as if cut 
from gray granite. The captain, grown suddenly 
shrunken and old, twisted his beard in his wrinklet 
hand. Jackson looked vacantly ahead. Stinson 
and Carr were gloomy and silent, restlessly 
changing their cramped positions. The foreigner 
prayed all the time in his native tongue, forgetting 
in his fright the few words of English he knew— 
wf all us lonely human beir zs the most forlorn and 
pitiful. } 

The second mate was the only one who kept | 
alive the bright hope of rescue. He had a fearless 
look in bis big, dark eyes. His olive skin was as 
smooth as a girl’s, and around his forehead the 
damp curls clustered. He had no cap, and his 
flannel shirt was dripping wet. He cheered us 
all, talking of home, singing a song now and 
then, and though we did not know it, keeping us 
all alive—a task indeed, for, freezing, we wanted 
to let go and sleep. 

The long hours passed, and the monotonous 
flapping of our signal of distress sounded ever in 
our ears. The shrill wind hissed and stung our 
swollen faces, and our lips grew parched and dry. 
Like a beaten brute, the brig rose sullenly on the 
waves, and plashed backward, while the water 
gurgled in the hold with a curious, hollow sound. 

“Drop that lingo!” growled old Stinson, next 
the Corsican. ‘You can chatter like an ape for a 
week, but it won’t help you any.” 

“He’s saying his prayers in his own language,” 
interposed the second mate. “Let him alone. 
Think—he can’t understand a word we say!” 

“He needs his prayers,” sighed the captain. “A 
few more hours, by the looks of the sky, and we 
won’t any of us be here. To think mother wanted 
me to quit the sea, and I’d promised after this | 
voyage—and this wreck’s half my savings. ‘Now 
Dick’s a captain,’ she says to me, ‘you ought to 
stay ashore.’ You know my boy, Dick, Gus—cap- 
tain of a ship, and only twenty-one. He began 
like little Jo there, and worked his way up—no 
cabin-window promotion for him. 

“It’s mighty pleasant in the old town these Sep. | 
tember days,” went on the captain, “the trees all | 
turning, the woods colored like a sunset! Hetty 
and Nell out gathering leaves probably, never 
dreaming in those peaceful woods of their old 











friend’s dead; and then mother will worry.” 


He rambled on half to himself, speaking of the | ocean to die. 


old town that most of us called home. The Corsi- 
can, unheeding us, prayed aloud, and I looked at 
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“This little Chap’s all right.” 





will come some way. We shall not be left in mid- 
They are steering right for the 
wreck. What can they mean?” 

The captain rose to his knees and tottered to his 
feet, clinging to Stinson’s 
shoulder. 

“Let me look!” 

He had rescued men from 
wrecks— perhaps he 
some way — but he shook his 
head sadly. 

“There is no hope,” said he. 

A caldron of foam boiled 
under the bow of the noble 
vessel as she spurned the 
waves beneath her, and clouds 
of mist rose, hiding the men, 
who seemed to be watching 
us. I saw one figure that 
stood apart, that I guessed to 
be the captain. He had some- 
thing in his hand, and flung 
it in mid-air. 


the mate. “Steady and care- 
ful! They mean to pass us 
close and fling each man a 
rope with a slip-knot. I’ve 
seen it done to men over 
board. He’s brave to try the 
risk—to come 80 near.” 
“There is but one way,” 
cried the captain, “but who 
would have thought of it or 
dared it? Steady, men, don’t 
let him fail. Get up, Tony. 
Rescue, catch the rope, slip it 
around you! See, every man 
has a rope—seven noble fel- 


the second mate—at his bright, fearless eyes and | lows! Some would have left us to our fate in the 


smiling mouth. 

“When he is afraid,” I said to myself, “I shall 
let go and sink down in the sea. I am only a boy, 
and I am tired.” 

“ What’s the use?” said Stinson, suddenly. 
“Cap’n, jest tell the folks, if you survive.” 

He leaned over the edge, looking darkly into the 
sea, but the second mate caught his shoulder, and 
there was for a moment an awful, voiceless strug- 
gle. Then the older man sank down, panting and 
beaten. 

“You have no right to give up,” cried the mate. 


| “Itiscowardly. The madness and weakness grow 


on us all. We might follow like a flock of sheep. 
T’ll be the last to go. It’s losing faith in the 
Almighty.” 

I cried silently, hiding my face on my sleeve. I 
loathed that desert sea, where there was no living 
thing but us few survivors—no bird nor glancing 
gleam of sea-monster in the waves. 

Stinson and Carr talked of the lost men—how 
this one passed like a flash, a white face for a 
moment against the blackness; how one cried for 
help, and one despaired and said he knew the end 
had come; and how strange we seven of sixteen 
should be saved. 

“When Dick, Captain Dick now,” muttered the 
captain, “was a bit of a boy he took one of his 
mother’s linen sheets and made a sail on a raft, 
and there I found him in the pond below the hill. 
It was blowing sharp, and he couldn’t manage his 
sail, but he sings out when he sees me, ‘Don’t come, 
dad, I'll luff her in a minute.’ He wasn’t but six 
then—a born sailor, my boy Dick. Queer I think 
of him now all the time—feel as if he was near me. 
He might have gone down in the storm.” 

We were silent for a while, but I gave a sudden 
cry as a spiteful gust of wind seized our signal of 
distress, ripped it from the stick, and whirled it 
merrily into the sea. 

“A ship can see us just as well,” said the mate, 
cheerfully. “Thatisno loss. Keep up heart, Jo.” 

Carr broke into a torrent of angry words against 
Heaven and earth, but the captain silenced him 
sternly, and then the old man lifted his haggard 
face and prayed for 
help. 

I had heard him in 
the prayer-meeting at 
home, but never such 
words as these. They 
gave us comfort. We 
said no more, in bitter- 
ness, but waited the end 
in silence. He spoke of 
a bright to-morrow; but 
we did not apply it to 
a time on earth. To- 
morrow the sea would 
sweep over the wreck, 
and we should lie below 
the rolling waves; for 
night was coming, and 
wind and sea were ris- 
ing. Each lurch of the 
wreck nearly sent us 
from our refuge. 

I rose on my knees, 
cramped and tired, and 
turned for a new posi- 
tion. My eyes sought 
the west, for soon the 
sun would set. The 
dull, coppery glow there 
would be dark, and black night would come. I 
saw a speck. I looked again, and then I caught 
Gus by the sleeve and pointed. He turned to 
look, and each sombre face followed. 

“A boat could not live in this sea,” said the 
captain, ‘‘and the ship must go past us, even if she 
sees us. Don’t get up hope—there is none.” 

“There is always hope,” said the mate; and we 
watched the speck advance. It was a ship—a 














teeth of a rising gale. I could thank bim—that 
captain—on my knees.” 


“T’ll look out for you, Jo,” said the second mate, 


| “if you miss your rope.” 


“IT won’t miss it,” I said, “and you must save 
your own life!” 

“Slip it well over your arms, round your waist, 
then, and cling fast to it.” 

We stood waiting, and what waiting—one miss, 
and all alone would a man be on that wreck in the 
awful sea! Or we might be battered to a shapeless 
mass against the ship and fall into the waves 
between; or some slight fault of the helmsman, 
and like our brig the noble ship would be a wreck, 
crash into the hulk of the Mary Mellus, and go 
staggering down with all the crew. 

One chance; and death in the wild night gale if 
one of those brawny arms failed in the throw ani 
the coil of rope fell short! 

High above us towered the ship’s bow, ten, 
perchance fifteen, feet away. I felt the stir of her 
coming, the rattle of the cordage, the pent-in air 
between the hulls; I almost said I felt the breathing 
of the ship. 

Her broadside on, we were almost level; and 
now I saw acrogs a boiling gulf of foaming water 
a face. It was ashy under the bronze, and the 
eyes seemed to burn. I saw a hand flash in air, 
and something pass like an uncoiling serpent, 
hissing, through the air. Then I clutched the 
rope, and felt it cut me to my very vitals, and 
flung myself forward. 

A second over the whirlpool and then the solid 
planks beneath my feet. 

“This little chap’s all right,” said a cheery voice, 
and the sailor, ashy no longer, was bending over 
me. I took his rough hand and kissed it. 

“The rest,” 1 sobbed, “are they all saved?” 

“All,” said the second mate, “and one happy 
boy shall see his mother soon, and never run away 
to sea again.” 

Through the mists of my tears I saw far behind, 
a speck in the gloomy ocean, the wreck of the 
Mary Mellus. 

Old Stinson sat on a coil of rope and laughed; he 

was hysterical. Carr and 
Jackson were ‘telling 


ship of our disaster. The 


hidden. I think he was 
weeping, for when he 
turned, his eyes were 
full of tears. The poor 
Corsican was hugging 
the strange captain, 
who was trying to es- 


first, then I saw it was 
Dick Bradford! 

“T thought I was crazy 
when I recognized the 
ship, the Excelsior,” said 
our captain, “but wnen 
a man came forward 
and took the coil of rope 
from a sailor,and looked 
across that gulf of foam 
with his mother’s own 
blue eyes, I knew it was 
real and true, and my 
boy was trying to save his old father as he’d have 
tried to save a stranger, God bless him!” 





It is a May day in the erchard. Above me isa 
roof of flowers and sweetness. The trees my 
father planted near a century ago are gnarled and 
twisted and cling together. The wind comes from 
the harbor, ruffling my beard, which is white as 
the whitecaps on the waves. 


We watche: him in silence. 


knew | 


“Get up, all of you!” cried | 


the crew of the strange 


captain leaned against | 
the ship’s rail, his face 


cape. 
Strange captain, did I 
say? I thought so at | 
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Flap! flap! fap! Am 1 again at sea, or am I an 
old man dozing ashore? A click! What’s that? 
I wake with a cry. A tiny, sun-bonneted figure 
| comes down under the trees. 

Out of the bonnet look the fearless brown eves 
of the second mate, who has been asleep in the old 
burying-ground many years. He was my sister 
Mary’s own true husband, and they loved each 
other tenderly, and she weeps always when she 
speaks of him. She is so old; it is quite a walk 
for her to come and visit me now. 

“Dranma says I can stop to tea; but you must 
only let me have one piece of cake, and send me 
home early; and Dicky Bradford’s tummin, too.” 

I take her in my arms and open the gate for 
chubby Dicky Bradford, the third of his name. 
We old folks live more in the past than the present, 
and this whole afternoon I’ve been back half a 
century, getting wrecked in the Mary Mellus. 

“You come of brave folks, Dicky Bradford,” I 
say, “and I hope you’ll do them honor.” 

PATIENCE STAPLETON 


a <-> 
For the Companion. 


RAILROAD BLOCK SIGNALS. 


On the common highway the driver always looks 
out for his own safety. On the railway he cannot 
do this. A capable teamster avoids other teams 
without aid or advice from any one; but railroad 
trains run so fast that the engine-driver needs to 
be told of any obstacle in his way some time 
before he reaches it. 

To run at high speed around hills, or even on 
straight lines, in foggy weather, he must be made 
confident that, if there is any slow train ahead of 
him, he will be notified of the fact at the distance 
of several thousand feet, so that he may put on 
| the brakes in season. Therefore, when a train is 
| delayed, one of the brakemen must at once go 
| back on foot to warn any following train. The 








rules requiring this have come to be among the 

most imperative in the railroad service. 

But in spite of this, collisions do occur through 
negligence of various kinds; and where trains 
have to be run very frequently, as in the neighbor- 
hood of large cities, the brakeman has not time to 
give an adequate warning, however vigilant he 
may be. Therefore the block system is resorted 
to. 

Under the block system there are signals, gen- 
erally semaphore signals, fixed along the raflroad 
at convenient intervals, say from one-quarter of a 
mile to three or four miles apart. No train passes 
one of these signals until ite driver knows that 
the last preceding train bas passed beyond the 
next forward signal. There is thus no danger of 
a collision, however fast the train may run. 

The necessary information is conveyed by tele- 
graph. An operator is commonly stationed at each 
signal, though there are also automatic signals 
working without operators. 

The block system has been in use on some of 
the crowded railways of England for thirty years, 
| and on some important American roads for several 
| years. This year the New York Central & Hudson 
| River Company has equipped its road from New 
York to Buffalo, four hundred and forty miles, 
with signals and apparatus which provide un 
usually thorough protection. It is of this system 
that I wish to tell. 

To form a clear idea of the block system, we 
must conceive of a railroad track, on which trains 
run always in the same direction, divided into 
“block sections.” 

The peculiarity of the New York Central signals 
| is that they are locked, by locks which are electri- 

cally connected from one station to another. This 
| arrangement is intended to give the advantages of 
the man-cperated and of the automatic signals 
combined, and has never before been used except 
on a few short roads. 

The specific object of the lock is to prevent the 

operator, say at B, from carelessly sending a train 
| to the next station C before C has notified him that 
ioe previous train has arrived and gone beyond 

the C signal. 

The essential feature of the lock is an electro- 
magnet—by which an electric current sent over a 
wire from C to B can, by opening and closing the 
circuit, be made to raise or lower an armature, 
which, in this case, fulfils the same function as the 
bolt of an ordinary lock on a door or a chest. 

The details of the operation are very simple, 
though the instruments have a complicated look, 
and there are some accessories which I will omit 
for the sake of clearness. 

Each semaphore consists of a post, with a mova- 
ble arm fixed to it near the top. When this arm 
| stands out horizontally it signifies that atrain must 
not pass it; when it hangs down, nearly in a 
perpendicular position, it indicates that a train 
may go on. 

The arm is moved from one position to the other 
by a lever in the signalman’s cabin, connected with 
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the arm by iron rods. The arm, as it moves up, 
carries a red glass to a position in front of the 
light on the post, whereby signals are given at 
night. 

Now the lever in the cabin is locked by an 
electromagnet under certain conditions, and the 
controlling of these conditions is the essential part 
of the ingenious invention which distinguishes 
the New York Central signals. 

When a train is ready to go from B to C, the 





operator at B pulls his lever, thereby pulling his 
signal arm down or “off,” and the engineman 
puts on steam. As soon as the train has passed, 
the man puts the lever back, putting the signal 
up or “on,” and the lever becomes locked in that 
position. 

Then the signal cannot be pulled off for another 
train until C closes an electric current, actuating 
the electromagnet to release the lock on B’s lever; 
and C will not do this until the train has arrived 
and passed into the section beyond. 

As the train proceeds, the men at C and D, at 
D and E, and so on, go through the same opera- 
tions. The signalmen communicate to each other 
by electric bells, or by the ordinary telegraph, 
two rings of the bell meaning ‘all right;”’ three 
mean, ‘‘Is block section clear ?’’ four mean, ‘‘Train 
has entered the section,’’ and so on. 

It will be seen that the combination I have 
described makes it impossible for a signalman 
carelessly to admit a second train to a section, 
when there is danger of running into a preceding 
train, unless the man at the outgoing end of the 
section also blunders at the same time. 

But there is still another safeguard provided, in 
the shape of an electric lock fixed to the ‘‘plunger”’ 
or handle by which C unlocks B’s lever. This 
lock on the plunger can be released only by the 
action of the wheels of the train, so that if C tries 
to authorize B to admit a second train while the 
first is still in the section, he finds his plunger 
immovable. 

The plunger lock is a common electromagnet, 
held closed by an electric circuit which passes 
through the track. It flows from the battery, 
through about sixty feet of one rail of the track 
just beyond C's cabin, to the magnet, back to the 
opposite rail of the same piece of track, and 
thence to the battery again. 

When a train passes over this place, no matter 
how quickly, the current instantly ‘takes the 
shortest route home.’’ That is, nearly all of it 
flows from one rail to the other, through the 
wheels and axle of the engine or car, which are 
good conductors of electricity—and thus leaves 
the electromagnet ‘‘dead,’’ so that the lock flies 
open. The rails to be electrified are insulated 
from the rest of the track by thick sheets of non- 
conducting material placed at their ends. 

These simple safeguards constitute the essential 
features of the “‘Sykes lock,” which enjoys such 
a high reputation among railroad men. The 
inventor did a little thing, but his idea has -vast 
importance. B cannot give a wrong signal 
because C checks him, and C cannot fail to check 
him because, if he forgets to watch for the train, 
or goes to sleep and assumes that it has passed 
when it has not, the electromagnet, more con- 
scientious than some human beings, will stay his 
careless hand. 

To realize the great value of an elaborate safe- 
guard like this, we must get some idea of the 
perplexities experienced by railroad managers 
who have to do without it. 

The superintendent who sends out a number 
of passenger trains over a five-hundred-mile road 
on dark and stormy nights has ground for a 
hundred fears. The brakeman on a delayed 
train may think the delay will not be very long, 
and decide that he need not go back around the 
curve to signal the following train. Another 
brakeman may go back, but go too short a dis- 
tance, and the following train will not have time 
to slacken its speed. 

In windy weather the brakeman’s lantern may 
be blown out, and when there is ice on the ties he 
may fall through a bridge. 

In a *blizzard,’’ the man maybe overwhelmed 
in the snow; for brakemen have been known to 
succumb to extreme cold, and give themselves up 
to the sleep that ends in death. If the brakeman 
does this, and the snow afterward covers his 








lantern, the train may rush by without any 
warning. 

All these and other contingencies may result in 
a collision, if the expected train comes at the 
critical moment. Sometimes a brakeman neglects 
his danger signal to get a drink of beer or to chat 
with some one by the way. A brakeman in 
New Brunswick, being in a lonely wood on a 
dark night, frightened by the approach of a huge 
bear, was driven to desert his lantern. 

Moreover, the en- 
gineer sometimes 
runs past a danger 
signal because he is 
not alert to see it in 
season, or because 
a blinding snow- 
storm or a thick fog 
has hidden it mo- 

~ mentarily. 

The block system 
cures all these trou- 
bles as completely 
as a strong bridge 
eases wayfarers who 
had been accustom- 
ed to wade the river. 

The New York 


he pleases, whether 
the night be dark or 
light, and whether 
the fog be thick or 
thin. He can feel 


sion when running 
through a curved tunnel as when there are miles 
of the Mohawk Valley clear to his view. 

For by the electric spark he is made as sure of 
his section of clear track to the next cabin as 
though no previous train had traversed the line 
for a month. B. B. Apams, JR. 
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WINTER COMES. 

The storm drum beats its warning sign; the sea-gulls 
swoop and ery; 

The fleecy clouds are driven fast across the stormy 
sky; 

Along the sands the fresh foam-gouts in ghastly sport 
are rolled; 

For 4 poe white sheep of Norway are coming to the 

sac —All the Year Round. 
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TRIBUTES TO A DEAD MARSHAL. 


The recent death in Paris, at the ripe age of 
eighty-five years, of Marshal MacMahon evoked 
a general tribute to the soldierly qualities and 
manly worth of one of the oldest and bravest of 
French generals. 

Some of the warmest of these tributes came 
from men who had been his enemies, and the 
most striking feature of the imposing pageant 
presented by the national funeral accorded him 
was the respect paid to his memory by repre- 
sentatives of the two nations against which his 
fiercest battles had been fought. 

His most famous utterance, made during the 
Crimean War, when he determined, after the 
desperate assault on the Malakoff tower before 
Sebastopol, to maintain the perilous position he 
had won against the hundred dangers still threat- 


ening, is known even to Americans little read in 
It has an audacity and brevity such as | 
commend it tothe memory: J’y suis, j’y resterat! | 


history. 


“T am here; here I shall stay!’ 
Yet the Russians, his enemies at Sebastopol, 


had become, through political changes, so popu- | 
lar in France at the time of his death, that the | 


crews of their visiting fleet were received every- 
where with wild ovations and luxurious feasting ; 
were cheered, saluted, honored with waving 
handkerchiefs and up-tossed caps, and were even 
hugged and kissed in the streets by crowds of 
enthusiastic Frenchmen. 

A detegation of them, including their admiral, 
marched in his funeral procession. As the long 
line passed slowly, to the sound of muffled drums 
and solemn music, before the Hotel des Invalides, 
the veteran pensioners of that institution stood 
outside in a double rank to do honor to their old 
commander. 

One of them bore the cross of Sebastopol upon 
his breast; and the Russian admiral, as he 
passed, observed it, and stepping an instant from 
his place in the procession, where he, too, was 
rendering homage to the dead marshal, clasped 
the hand of the old soldier, who was moved to 
tears. 

But the Crimean War seems very long ago. 
Not so the Franco-Prussian War, the bitter 
memory of which still rankles in the mind of 
France. Time has not yet made the Germans her 
friends. Therefore, when the catafalque bearing 
the body of Marshal MacMahon paused before 
the Church of the Madeleine, and Count Miinster, 


Central engineercan | 
now run as fast as | 


as safe from colli- 


been heard to fall. 

It was but right that enemy and friend should 
alike render homage to a man who was equally 
honorable in his dealings with both. 


overthrowing the government and restoring the 


honor. Honor, indeed, was Marshal MacMahon’s 
| watchword; but it was rea/ honor, not honor as 
| regulated by any artificial or fantastic code. 
Speaking with friends, of the Memoirs of De 
Marmont, where in a certain passage it is asserted 
| that a man can endure no keener suffering than 





honor, he cried immediately : 
‘Marmont is mistaken. It never happens, it 


tion between duty and honor. To fulfil one’s 
duty—that is to be faithful to honor!" 
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For the Companion. 


OCTOBER. 


The year’s rich harvest in my arms I hold,— 

The orchard’s bronze, the field’s bright sheaves of gold: 
And mine it is to mint this store of wealth 

' In coins which bear the coat-of-arms of Health. 


NOVEMBER. 


lam the Trumpeter sent forth to blow 

The warning signals of the warrior Snow, 
Who comes in silence with his myriad hosts 
To take the world and people it with ghosts! 


DECEMBER. 


Of Winter’s prison the grim Warder, I: 
Safe in their cells I lock his captives all. 
| Deaf are my ears unto the piteous cry 
Of brooks and flowers who for the sunlight call. 


FRANK D. SHERMAN. 
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SILVER. 


One of the most remarkable parliamentary 
contests of modern times, if not of all times, was 
brought to a close on the 30th of October, when 
the Senate of the United States passed the silver 
repeal bill. 2 

Interesting as the struggle was as a measure of 
the powers of a majority and a minority, under 
the rules of the Senate, we postpone for the pres- 
ent a consideration of the subject in that aspect. 
The important thing now is to see in what position 
the silver question is left. 


coinage on equal terms. In that year the silver 
dollar was dropped from the coinage. In 1878 it 
was restored by an act passed over the veto of 
President Arthur; but the amount of coinage was 
limited. The government spent each month not 
less than two million dollars in the purchase of 
silver bullion which was coined into dollars. 

In 1890 the system was changed. The Treasury 
was directed to purchase each month four and 
one half million ounces of silver and pay for the 
bullion in Treasury notes redeemable in coin. So 
much of the act of 1890 as authorizes the purchase 


been repealed. 

In the first place the country already has about 
four hundred and twenty-five million silver dollars, 
which are either in circulation as coin or repre- 
sented by certificates; and about one hundred 
and seventy million ounces of silver bullion, pur- 
chased under the act that has just been repealed, 
which are represented by about one hundred and 
| fifty million dollars of Treasury notes. 

We may say therefore that the amount of money 
in the country which is silver or which rests upon 
silver as a basis, is not far from five hundred and 
seventy-five millions. It need not be said that 
all this money remains in circulation at its full 
| value, and that there is neither any law by which 

the amount may be reduced nor a proposition in 
any quarter to withdraw a dollar of it. 
| On the other hand the repeal of the “purchase 
clause of the Sherman act,’’ under which, as 
we have just said, four and one-half million 
ounces of silver were bought each month, and 





Treasury notes issued to the amount of its cost, | 
leaves on the statute book no provision for an | 


increase of the silver money of the country. 
This was the intention of those who voted for 
repeal. Rightly or wrongly they were persuaded 
| that a further increase of silver money under 
| existing conditions would be injurious, by render- 
| ing it difficult to maintain the equality of value 
! 


of the gold dollar and the silver dollar. To 
maintain that equality both the Republican and 
the Democratic party pledged themselves in their 
last national platforms. 

| isa second distinct pledge, and since a majority 
of each of the leading parties in Congress joined 
in the support of the bill, all political parties are 
| how committed to it, namely: That means shall 
| be found to increase the use of silver money so 


| 


and silence succeeded in which a pin could have| Whether this be so or not, there is no disguis- 


Even the | 
| fiercest of the political foes who stormed about | 
| him when he was President of the Republic, | 
‘and when the Royalists nearly succeeded in | 


Bourbons, gave him credit for uprightness and , 


never can happen, that there can be a contradic- | 


Prior to 1873 silver and gold were admitted to | 


of silver and the issue of Treasury notes has now | 


But in the act which has just been passed there | 


ing the fact that Congress, by the passage of the 
| new law, has declared in favor of maintaining 
| the whole currency of the country at the standard 
of value set by gold. It has pronounced against 
‘free coinage’ of silver under existing conditions 
by defeating amendments proposing to admit 
silver to the mints. 

No one supposes that the end of the contest has 
been reached. The advocates of silver will con- 
tinue to urge their measures, and to stir up 
popular movements to give aid to the cause. 
And on the other hand, the advocates of a cur- 
rency based on gold and silver, but deriving its 
value from the gold standard, will do their best 
to retain the ground they have won. 


| to be divided in his feelings between duty and | 
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NERVOUSNESS IN COMMAND. 


Captain Bird, of Roanoke, made a brave effort 
to maintain public order in a Virginia town which 
was under the control of an exasperated mob. 
There was a negro criminal in jail who was ex- 
posed to the horrors of lynch law. Mayor Trout 
had called out the Light Infantry. The mob 
battered at the jail doors, and fired upon the 
mayor and Captain Bird’s men. The militia 
| returned the fire with destructive effect, and the 

mob fell back, carrying off those who were killed 
hand wounded. 
| Captain Bird and his militia company had acted 
| with high courage, and were masters of the situa- 

tion. They had only to hold their ground, and to 
| telegraph to the Governor of Virginia for rein- 
forcements in order to inspire respect for law. 
| Instead, however, of persevering in the defence 
| of the jail, they were overcome with nervousness 
|and horror. The militia was disbanded, and the 
town left at the mercy of an infuriated mob, which 
| wreaked its vengeance upon the negro, and would 

have murdered the mayor, Captain Bird and his 
| officers if they had not taken refuge in flight. 

Nervousness and the irresolution that springs 
from it are almost always fatal in sudden emer- 

| gencies, when public officers are called upon to act 
with coolness, resolution and intelligence in sup- 
pressing mob violence. It is a quality which a 
commander must control in himself, or else he 
will impart it to his men. 

General Gordon, in his amazing campaign 
against the Chinese Tai-pings, was constantly con- 
fronted with mutiny in hisown army. His officers 
and men were enraged by his inexorable discipline, 
| and his stern refusal to allow them to plunder and 
loot captured towns; but they were invariably 
mastered by his coolness and inflexible will. 

One day a regiment, which had been ordered 
to embark in barges from Quinsan, mutinied, and 
refused to leave the parade-ground. General 
Gordon, apparently unarmed, and exceedingly 
quiet and self-possessed, took his stand in front of 
the rebellious soldiers. 

In a quiet voice he ordered every man who was 
unwilling to embark to step to the front. One man 
advanced with a defiant air, while the regiment 
looked on. 

General Gordon «drew a revolver, presented it at 
the mutineer’s head, and ordered him to march to 
the boats. It was one man against a regiment of 
| angry and insubordinate soldiers, but he was 
absolutely fearless. If he had shown a trace of 
nervous hesitation, the soldiers would have re- 
| volted, shot him and their officers, and committed 
| the wildest excesses. As it was, the mutineer 

obeyed the order, the regiment fell into line, and 

embarked in the boats. 

The militia is a body which can be massed 
against forces of disorder in emergencies, but if it 
be employed in an irresolute way it will do more 
harm than good. The officers must know how to 
fight a mob, and to make resolute use of a victory 
when one has been won. Nervousness and vacil- 
lation are as fatal in dealing with American mobs 
as the same qualities would have been in disci- 
plining General Gordon’s Chinese mutineers. 


* 
> 





THINGS 


“When I came away,” said a bright woman, 
fresh from the Palace of Mechanic Arts and the 
| great Manufactures Building at the World’s Faiggy 
“I could think of nothing but a phrase from 
Emerson: ‘Things are in the saddle and ride 
mankind.’ ” 

Yet, after all, though it was chiefly “things” 
which drew people to the great Fair, they did not 
find anything there to interest them more deeply 
| than the men and women who thronged the grounds. 
| Nor is it only in different races and nationalities 
| that they were interested. The dancing man from 
| Dahomey who improvised anathemas upon the 

climate of Chicago in his native tongue while he 
| skipped and pranced; the Cairo donkey boy who 
| shouted proudly in his recently acquired English, 
“Loog oud! Loog oud! Tarara-boom-de-ay!” as 
he charged through the crowd with his little donkey 
| at a gallop; were no doubt more striking than our 
fellow-countrymen from the remotest sections of 
| the continent, but they do not always interest us 
| more. They are picturesque strangers, while the 
types of Americans who meet each other for the 
| first time are kinsfolk, with a bond of union under- 
| lying their utmost unlikeness. 
A lady reckons among her choicest souvenirs of 
| the Fair, two scraps of art criticism it was her 
| fortune to overhear. One was the remark of a 


AND FOLKs. 





the German ambassador, was seen to approach it, | far as it can be done safely—that is, without | Stout gentleman concerning the Kemeys statues of 


a low murmur ran through the crowd. 

He was followed by a gorgeously uniformed 
officer of the famous Red Hussars, and two superb 
giants of the White Cuirassiers. 

At a sign a carriage came up, from which they 
lifted a great wreath of tea roses, carnations and 
violets, from which hung the letter W in silver. 
It was the offering of the Emperor William of 
Germany. 

As the officers with bared heads went up the 
steps of the church, saluting as they passed the 
coffin, the murmur among the crowd died away, 


|endangering the equality of the two coined 
| dollars. 

| There have been several attempts to enlist the 
| assistance of foreign governments in a combined 
pps to restore silver to its old place as money, 
| at its old value. So long’as the United States 
| undertook to support silver without help, these 
| efforts failed. But almost every country is, in 
| one way or another, interested in the value of 
silver, and it is greatly hoped that our new 
policy will compel them to adopt measures, 
jointly with us, to protect their own interests. 





| animals. He approved them, but declared: 

“They ought to have known better than to put 
= right in with the hwman statues; folks and 
| critters shouldn’t be mixed promiscuous. They 
could have found room for ’em with the stuffed 
critters somewheres.” 

Another man seeing this lady and a friend gazing 
upon Millet’s fine picture, the Man with a Hoe, 
pushed in before them, and rapidly turning to its 
| number in his eatalogue read off to his companion 
in a tone of contemptuous disgust: 

“Man with a Hoe—I could have told that myself 
without looking in a book,” and without bestowing 
a second glance upon the painting hurried away. 
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“I am afraid,” owned the lady, laughing, “that I | 
enjoyed his honest scorn of the picture as much as 
I did the picture itself. Art delights me, but I do 
like folks!” 


FORGOT IT. 


During President Arthur’s term, he with Robert 
Lincoln and other members of his cabinet, took a 
trip through the South and West. 

Abraham Lincoln was born in Larue County, 
Kentucky, and a farmer living near his birthplace, 
known as “Uncle Bob” Hays, conceived the idea 
of cutting a cane on the old Lincoln place, now 
deserted and growing up to timber, and of present- | 
ing it to Mr. Lincoln on his arrival at Louisville. 

With great labor he prepared a speech, and 
practised it daily. Being very proud of it, and | 
resolving it should be preserved, just before start- 
ing for Louisville he wrapped the manuscript | 





around the cane, and tied it with twine. | 

When the President’s party arrived, Uncle Bob 
followed them for hours, but could not get near 
them. But he kept as close as he could till they 
returned to the hotel, and for a moment were alone 
in the wash-room. 

Seizing his opportunity, he pushed through, 
closed the door, put his back against it to prevent 
interruption, and began in a loud voice: 

“Mr. Lincoln —” 

Startled, they looked up from their ablutions 
with dripping hands and faces. 

“Mr. Lincoln.—Dear Sir: I have the honor—as 
an humble representative of Larue County—in the 
great commonwealth of Kentucky—the birthplace | 
of your illustrious father—to present to you this | 
cane—not for its intrinsic worth—but as a memento | 
of that great and good man—whose name is dear 
toall. Mr. Lincoln, in presenting this cane—ah— 
ah—Mr. Lincoln—in presenting this cane—I say— 
Mr. Lincoln, in presenting this cane —” 

In vain he tried to recall what came next, then 
with a sudden return to his ordinary voice, and in | 
a tone indicative of the greatest kindness and 
consideration : 

“Mr. Lincoln, I reckon you are tired, and the | 
rest of the speech is wrapped around the head of 
that cane.” | 


rs 
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CRIMINAL CONTAGION. 


One of the phrases which newspaper reporters 
are wont to abuse is “an epidemic of crime.” 
Whenever several sensational crimes of the same 
kind occur at about the same time we are treated | 
to glaring headlines—an “epidemic of murder,” an | 
“epidemic of arson,” or, as lately, an “epidemic 
of train-robbing.” 

Yet, despite this abuse of the phrase, there is 
really something contagious about crime. Take 
the case of the woman who killed her four chil- 
dren, and attempted suicide, leaving a written 
statement in which she said she meant to commit 
these horrible acts ‘‘as a woman did it, which was 
in the newspaper.” 

Or consider the ascertained fact that out of one 
hundred and seventy-seven persons condemned to 
death in France only three had not been present at 
other public executions. 

Quite in line with this idea of the contagion of 
crime is the avowal of the notorious Lacenaire, 
who said, “When a young man enters prison and 
hears of the grand exploits of the others he regrets 
that he has not been a greater criminal himself.” 

Not merely the force of bad example, in the 
ordinary sense, but a kind of spontaneous criminal 
impulse sometimes seems to spread from person 
to person. Crime has its fashions, almost its eras. 

In former days the brutal publicity of punish- 
ment was a great source of criminal contagion; in 
our time the sensational newspaper is the most 
common medium for the transfer of the bacillus of 
crime. A healthful tone in our every-day journal- 
ism is needed as a moral tonic. 
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SERIOUS BLUNDER. 


John W. Womack, a prominent lawyer of 
Alabama fifty years ago, was full of fun, and 
often obtained serious advantage in his cases from 
his ability to use the weapon of wit with which 
nature had provided him. 

Colonel Judge, in the beginning of his own 
practice, issued a writ against Pierce A. Lewis, 
in which the word “summon” was accidentally 
omitted, so that the sheriff was commanded to 
“—- Pierce A. Lewis.” Mr. Womack thereupon 
entered a motion to dismiss the writ on the ground 
that it required the sheriff to do an unlawful thing, 








namely,to pierce A. Lewis, his client. 

He went on for some time in his peculiar vein, | 
showing the enormity of thé action, and then | 
turned over to the cause of the action endorsed on | 
the writ, on the bottom of which Colonel Judge | 
had signed his name, with the following initials: | 
“Pp. A.,” for “plaintiff’s attorney.” Mr. Womack | 
fell at once upon these unoffending capital letters. 

“Now,” said he, “if your honor pleases, I don’t | 
know what these letters mean, unless it be to | 
pierce him again!” 

The young attorney who brought the action 
thought his case lost, but the court, after indulging 
Mr. Womack in his farce, refused the motion. 
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GENEROUS ENEMY. 


A French historian describes the settlement of a 
neighborhood quarrel under singularly impressive | 
circumstances. The incident is one of the many 
dramatic occurrences of the time of the massacre 
of Saint Bartholomew in Paris. 

A gentleman of Querci, Monsieur Vezins, had 
repeatedly sworn to take the life of his neighbor, 
Monsieur Regnier, who was a Protestant, and who 
had been his enemy for years. 

Both men were in Paris during the massacre. 
Regnier hardly doubted that Vezins would take | 
alvantage of the opportunity to kill him. Even | 
while he was thinking of his danger, the door of 
his room was forced, and Vezins entered, sword | 
in hand, and accompanied by two soldiers. 

“Follow me!” he said, brusquely; and Regnier, 
believing that he was going to his death, followed | 





him between the two soldiers. Vezins had him 
mount a horse that was waiting, mounted his own, 
and they rode away in silence. 

Vezins led the way to his own chateau at 
Querci. Not a word had been spoken. Regnier 


| was too proud to ask for mercy, and Vezins appar- 


ently was too haughty to taunt his helpless victim. 

At the chateau Vezins said: 

“Here you will be safe. I might have taken this 
opportunity to avenge myself; but brave men 
should share danger, and so I have saved you. 
Whenever you like we will settle our quarrel, but 
it shall be honorably done.” 


Regnier expressed his gratitude with much | 
emotion, and declared himself Vezins’ friend from | 
| that hour. 


“You are free to hate me or to love me,” replied 
Vezins. “I have brought you here that you may 


| be in a position to choose,” and without another 


word he rode away. When they met again, they 


| met as warm friends. 





A Beautiful 
And Generous Cift 


To Subscribers to The Companion. 





The striking picture by Mr. J. L. G. Ferris, 


“Sweet Charity,” which was exhibited at the | 
American Academy of Design last winter, was | 


purchased by The Youth's Companion. 
It is now reproduced in its original colors, and 
will be presented to all new subscribers, and also 


to all The Companion’s old friends who renew | 


their subscriptions for a full year in advance. 
The picture shows a corner of an old-time 
American village. The first dash of snow has 


whitened the antique roofs and dormers; the | 
smoke from the chimneys curls up in the frosty | 


air. 

A yellow coach of the days of King George is 
seen, from which a young lady has just alighted 
to knock at the door of a humble cottage. The 
serving lad behind her, with his hands full of 
Thanksgiving gifts, discloses the nature of her 
errand. ° 

The maiden, as she stands waiting the opening 
of the cottage door, makes a strikingly attractive 
figure. Her charming face is both sensible and 
beautiful, while her attire gives opportunity for a 
mass of brilliant color, which, however incongru- 
ous it might seem in a similar errand to-day, was 
the every-day habit of young ladies of her class 
in colonial times. 

It is a picture of beauty and of lasting interest, 
and will be an ornament to any home. 





HIS PET PHRASE. 


In the “Memoir of Henry Compton,” published 
in London some years ago, there is an amusing 
story which has an obvious lesson. Mr. Watling- 
ton was a man from his birth of an even temper 
and an easy disposition. He went through life 
with the greatest indifference as to its cares and 
its troubl*s. One phrase he used on all occasions: 
“It may be so, but then again it may not.” 


On paying him a visit one day, says the writer, 
I asked him if he thought it would be fine. “Why,” 
— he, “it may rain, but then again it may 
not. 

cee om | him reading “Daniels’ Field Sports,” I 
inquired if he ever went on a hunting excursion. 

“Why, ony said he, “I did go once on a bit of a 
jaunt of the sort, but I made a sorry set out of it. 

borrowed a gig of a friend, and started for a 
day’s pleasure, as I thought; but the horse was a 
stranger to me, and so, not having received a regu- 
lar introduction to him, as soon as the chase begun, 
off he set at full speed, with me inside the gig. 

“I began alarmed. Thinks I, There's 
danger here; I may go a little farther without 
being turned over, but then again I may not.’ 
Well, — he tore, over furrow and field, leaping 
every ditch and bank that came in his way. Pres- 
ently I saw we were nearing a horse-pond, and I 
began to re to myself, ‘I y get past this pond 
without being dropped in the middle of it, but 
then again I may not.’ 

“However, after running a tremendous risk, I 
escaped a broken neck that time, and after getting 
pretty safely through the remaining part of the 
chase, says I to myself, says I, ‘Well, I may be 
tempted to go a-hunting again, but then again, 
I may not!’” 


HIS SONNET. 


It is said that for a long time after a certain poet 
began to write verses he nursed his genius in 
secret, not daring to let his productions meet the 
public eye. 


At last, however, he composed a sonnet to the 
moon, with which he was so delighted that he 
sent it to a popular journal, and in imagination 
saw himself well on his way up the ladder that 
leads to fame. 

For some weeks he searched the columns of the 
paper for his sonnet in vain; it did not appear. 
At last, when reduced almost to despair, he one 
day, in glancing over “Notice to Correspondents,” 
was electrified by the following paragraph: 

“We have received from some one an effort at 
poetry, entitled, ‘Sonnet to the Moon.’ The first 
two lines run thus: 

Thou bright and silver medal, which the night 
Wears on her vesture, buttoned with the stars! 


“From the figure of this couplet and the sequel, 


| it is evident that our author is a tailor, whose 


goose will never waft him to the summit of Par- 
pnassus.” 
MUCH LONGER. 


Little children sometimes find it hard to under- 
stand that any one has had an existence before 


| they, the little ones, were in the world. 


Two girls, each seven years old, were swinging 
on the gate before the house of one of them. 
“We’ve lived in our house,” said the little girl 
uae was the visitor, “ever since before I was 
“=.” 


n. 
“That’s nothing,” answered the little girl who 
was at home; “J’ve lived in this house fifteen 
years!” 


Good, New Games. Auction, exciting, laughable, | 
30 cts. County Fair, 25 cts. American History, 50 cts. 
| Penny Post, $1.25. Illustrated catalogue, 5 cts. Mailed 
| for price. Parker Bros., Publishers, Salem, Mass. [ Adv. 


CHAUTAUQUA 


is a household word. It stands for self-education at 
home. Parents and children often drift apart as the 
| latter make rapid mental progress. Systematic 


| LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 


reading prevents such separation. The majority of the 

210,000 members are tween 20 and 40 years. “ Edu- q 

cation ends only with life.” Here isa definite plan for E 
you. Join the great 


CIRCLE. E 


Write for detailed plans to JOHN H. VINCENT, 
DRAWER 1%, BUFFALO, N. Y. 














The Christy Bread 
Knife cuts hot, = — 
new bread the | ( 
same as old bread 


The Christy Cake 132, 134, 136, 138 & 140 West [25th St. 
Knife cuts cake | 


141, 143, 145, 147 & 149 West 124th St. 
with any kind of 


SELECT YOUR 
— without | H lid p 
wreaking. t 
The Christy Parer 0 I ay resen S 
cuts fruit with 
wafer parings. 





















THROUGH 


we C. F. KOCH & CO.’S 


Illustrated Fashion Catalogue. 
‘500 Dollars 








in Premiums 


AND 
Goods Delivered Free of Charge 
(When Orders amount to Specified Sums) 
ARE THE 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 
offered to purchasers through this season’s Catalogue. 


Our Prices are guaranteed to be the lowest for 
strictly reliable goods. 
Every Article guaranteed as represented, or the 


money will be refunded. 


cut a loaf of bread with the | guir interest bid t ,m06 0 * ene 
| G rand Christy Bread Knife, slice a | as Ge, edition is timited. RG Gy aS aa 
loaf of Cake with the Christy | 
Off Cake Knife, and pare an | H. C. F. KOCH & COo., 
er. apple or potato with the | Importers and Retailers of 


4 >, . _ 
Christy Parer, and then does | Dey and Fancy Goods, Clothing, Shoes, etc., 
not want them can return the set at our expense | “ 
(formerly 6th Ave. and 20th St.) 


and get back her money. We know they will | 
| please when once used. | West 125th | a Sees ons 
Three Christy Knives for $1.00. NEW YORK. 


“ ‘ ' 
(Bread, Cake’and Parer.) Express Paid. | In writing please mention this paper. 


These Knives are made of the finest steel, beautifully UAIN ENTERTAINMENT, wonderful to 
finished and plated. ‘They are sharp and remain sharp the uninitiated, can ‘be derived from 
for years, and are sharpened exactly like other knives. UEER my fine aluminum ket piece. The exact 


Men and Women make $10 a day selling these Knives. size of a silver dollar. It is also a common 


or perpetual calendar. Gives the day of 
CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Arch St., Fremont, 0. RIOUS 


the week for any date for 4000 years 
The Christy Knives are patented, There are imitations, U L 


Baby’s Christmas, 


. G. STOLP, City Civil Engineer, 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, 
THE FIRST YEAR. THE SECOND YEAR. 

Long Dresses, trimmed in fine Embroid- Short Dresses: Cambric, 95 cts. ; Nain- 
ery : Cambric, 95 cts.each ; Nainsook,| sook, $1.10, $1.35, $1.70, up to $10.00. 
$1.25, $1.50, and as high as $12.00. | White Short Coats: Eider-down, $4.75 ; 

Plain Skirts : Cambric, 40 cts. ; Nainsook,| Basket Cloth or Bedford Cord, $6.65 
65 cts. Trimmed, 95 cts. to $4.50. and $7.25. 

Plain Flannel Skirts: Fine, $1.15, $1.25, wy; - a 
$1.65 ; with silk embroidery,$1.75 to $6. | ve en Sa 

1 Shawls, Embroidered, $1.00, oe ta tad 
go’ Poem ten » ae Fancy Bibs, in’Silk and Nainsook, $1.25, 

Worsted Bootees, in white, pink, or blue, $1.75, $2.50. 5 
32 cts., 50 cts., 70 cts., 80 cts. per pair. | Mittens: W orsted, 25 cts., 45 Ct. ; Silk, 

Fine Silk Bootees, $1.50 per pair. 65 cts., 75 cts. per pair. 

Worsted Sacques, white, pink, and blue, | Leggings, in white, blue, and brown, 
45C-, 95C., $1.30, $1.50, $1.60, $1.90.| $1.25 and $1.50, according to size. 


Any of these articles will be a dainty, useful, and acceptable holiday gift. They may be 
safely sent by mail. Remit by money-order, express-order, check, draft, or cash in registered letter. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, New York. 


The New Christmas Idea ! 


“Used exclusively at World’s Fair Model Kitchen.” 


Any Housekeeper who 
receives from us a set of 
Christy Knives, and who will 

















Bengaline or Faille, 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.25, $2.75, $3.00. 














Make Your Own Christmas Cifts. 


Do you want to know more about this new Christmas 
Industrial Idea? On page 533 of THE PREMIUM LIsT 
you can read all about it. 


Our New Celluloid Art Decorative Outfit 


Consists of 1 Sheet Celluloid, 25 x 20 inches,—a choice of 
Cream White, Light Pink, Light Blue and Lavender 
Colors,—20 full-size Working Designs and Patterns; we show a few of the patterns in miniature; 
3 Heliotrope Sachet Tablets, 4 Yards of Ribbon to match the Celluloid, 1 Needle for sewing the 
Ribbon, 1 Steel Punch for Ribbon Work, 1 Calendar Pad and 1 four-inch Thermometer. 

As a means for earning money or for making articles for Christmas Gifts this outfit is a prize for 
any lady. This is a Celluloid year. Celluloid articles for holiday gifts will be in great demand. 
Why not meet this demand yourself? Price, 85 cts. and 15 cts. extra for postage. Order early. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 








Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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MAPLE SUGAR. 


Who first manufactured maple sugar? 

In what countries is it now made? 

At what time of year and in what sort of weather 
are the trees tapped ? 

In how many places is one tree tapped ? 

How much sap will a tree yield ? 

How much sap is required to make a pound of sugar ? 

How do squirrels obtain maple sugar ? 





For the Companion. 


AT THE FEAST OF THANKSGIVING. 


Does plenty throng gee neighbor’s gates, 
‘And many a lamp blaze merrily, 
While Toil like a lean mistress waits 
To dole your wage out charily? 
Though lingering sickness haunt your bed, 
Hope like a changeling turn to dread, 
And sorrow skulk behind, , 
Yet when the yearly feast is spread, 
Eat with a thankful mind! 


Not for broad lands and gold, I wis, 
Fat crops and ripening weather, 
Our fathers in the wilderness 
Knelt and praised God together: 
When the grim forest’s ic und 
With hardship hemmed the wanderers round, 
When danger lurked behind— 
Nay, in death’s very teeth, they found 
Faith and a thankful mind! 
DoRA READ GOODALE. 
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For the Companion. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


The grain is gathered in; 
he season’s work is done; 
No more the hurrying din 
Or the stress of noon-time sun. 
But beautiful and calm 
And full of healing balm 
The autuinn rest is won. 


Yea, the tired world standeth still 
In a trance of peace and praise; 
And the tant on field and hill 
Is the light of by-gone days; » 
And long-forgotten rhymes 
And songs of the dear old times 
Come back in the brooding haze. 


Fair is the passing day 
en the sun so kindly beams; 
Fair is the far-away, 

And the world that only seems. 
O, naught in the round, ripe year 
Is so strange and sweet and dear 

As this beautiful time of dreams. 


Evupora 8. BUMSTEAD. 


+ 
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For the Companion. 


A TRUE STORY. 


A visitor to a lonely little fishing town last 
summer saw, the day after his arrival, a fantastic 
figure perched on a stone wall. It was an old 
woman of seventy dressed like a young girl, a 
gay hat trimmed with feathers and flowers perched 
on her white hair. 
a courtesy, and said, addressing him with an 
important air : 

“Glad to see you, sir. I am the town poor.” 

He waited until she had passed; then he said 
to a group of old fishermen, “She is crazy, I 
suppose ?”’ 

“Well, no,” said ’Lisha Allen, deliberately. 
‘Sally never had no mind to lose. She was born 
an idiot, and a little deaf and ’most blind. Her 
mother was in the almshouse, and died, leavin’ 
her on the town. As human bein’s go, she’s a 
kind of waste rubbidge.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said another old man. ‘They say the 
Almighty don’t make no mistakes, but I never 


could tell what was the use of makin’ Sally. | 


She’s a dead weight; no good. The town has 
the keer of her. Every other town in the county 
hes lots of poor. We're a little proud that we 
hev only one old woman to keep.” 

Sally, too, was proud of being kept. She 
always was ready with her smile and condescend- 
ing announcement, ‘I am the town poor.” 

It was a frugal community. Living on meagre 
incomes had taught them not to give anything 
without some return. If one neighbor showed a 
kindness to another, some acknowledgment in 
kind was expected. 

Sally was the only person who could make no 
return. 
hidden spark of human feeling in them. 

‘She's all the poor we’ve got,”’ "Lisha said. 
“We'd be ‘shamed in the sight of the hull county 
ef we'd let her starve.” 

Sally was so gay notwithstanding her age and 
want; so sure that she would be taken care of, 
that hardly a person in town could have had the 
heart to disappoint her. The old men tried to do 
something for her comfort; their wives took her 
into their kitchens, and gave her delicacies to eat; 
many of the girls delighted her with their old 
ribbons and flowers, and the children took her 
into their games. 

Sally fell sick before the summer was over, and 
no one in the village was ever better nursed. 
When she died a funeral sermon was preached 
over her. The preacher was from another town, 
and as the life of the dead pauper appeared to 
him absolutely purposeless, he drew no lesson 
from it, and made no sp>cific reference to what 
she had been, but took death as the subject of his 
sermon. 

Elisha Allen walked to the grave with him. 
***Pears as ef somethin’ might hev been said for 
Sally,” he said. “She was deaf, and nigh blind, 


As he passed she dropped | 


Oddly enough this fact touched the | 


| and never hed no mind; but you see all the neigh- | knew on which side Martignon had fallen. I put 


| bors is here as mourners. She was all the poor 
we hed, and we shall miss her, somehow. 
drew from us sympathy and kindness of heart. | 
| Seems as ef she hed her use.” 


| For He hath made nothing in vain. 





. | 


SEVERE BUT LOVING. 
An interesting type of the old-fashioned mother | 


is to be found in the life of the Rev. Ezra Stiles 
Gannett. 





| Reflec ” , | him upon the 
| Reflections,” set down from year to year, show | promptly fall off again. 
| D 


her self-reproach, her thanksgiving and her prayers 
against besetting sins. 
of her own sinfulness that she could scarcely have 
| had a happy life, no matter what its circumstances. 
She is very grateful for the gift of her little son, 
but timorously prays that she may be kept from | 
showing an undue partiality for him. 


The boy was barely seven years old when his 
mother died, but she had had time to strengthen 
in him a strong sense of — in little a as 
well as great. Once she tested him. Plum-pudding 
was being made in the kitchen, and the mother 
said to a servant, “Sally, take these raisins into 
the parlor and offer them to Stiles. Urge him to 
take them.” 

The girl played her part faithfully. 

“TI don’t want them, Sally,” said the little boy. 

“Why? Don’t you like raisins?” 

“Yes; but don’t you know my mother doesn’t 
want me to eat them?” 

“Oh, nonsens¢! She won’t know anything about 
it. Take them!” 

He looked his Eve solemnly in the face, and 
replied, never flinching: 

“Sally, I’m astonished at you!” 
| The last days of this loving but severe mother 
| were full of pain, and when she found that she 

must really leave the world, she quietly and 
| systematically “made herself ready for the van- 

ishing.” 

} She had copied in a little book a few memorials | 
| of her own father and mother, “for the use and | 
| benefit of her only child, to whom they are de- 








She had set down lists of her worldly goods, 
directing the disposal of “the white cotton coun- 
terpane with pink stars,” the “quilted petticoat 
that was my mother’s,” the “large green fan,” the 
“best white fan,” the “black fan,” and all the rest 
of her personal belongings. 

Relatives from a distance would come riding to 
the funeral, and so she had the hard ——- 
male up ready for them. And now, in a different, 
more trembling hand, she added to the list: 

“To Stiles’—her boy—“globe, books, writing- 
desk, green glasses, trunk of papers, white hair- 
trunk, family hair-ring, brooch,”—there her hand 
seems to have suddenly failed, for the word is 
hardly legible. Perhaps the mother’s heart broke 
down. 


> 


AS GOOD AS FINGERS. 








TOES 


An interesting study of the carious ability pos- 
| sessed by the Hindoos to use their feet and toes in 
| various industrial occupations has been made by 
| M. Félix Regnault. In the native quarters of the 
| towns of India the strange spectacle may be seen 
| of a butcher seizing a piece of meat in his hands 
| and cutting it in two with a stroke of his knife 
held between the first and second toes of his foot. 
The shoemaker uses no last, but turns the unfin- 
ished shoe with his feet while his hands are busy 
in shaping it. So the carpenter holds with his 
great toe the board he is cutting, and the wood 
turner handles his tools as well with his toes as 
with his fingers. 


This use of the feet to assist the hands in their 
| labor is not, however, the mere result of practice, 
| but as M. Regnault’s investigations prove, is prin. 
| cipally due to the fact that the Hindoo foot is quite 
different from ours in its anatomical conformation. 

The ankle of the Hindoo, and the articulation of 
the back of the foot, permit considerable lateral 
motion. Then the toes possess a surprising mobil- 
ity. The great toe can be moved freely in all direc- 
tions, and the first and second toes are separated 
by a wide space, sometimes as much as five-eighths 
of an inch across at the base of the toes and two 
inches at their extremities. 

The articulation of the hip is also peculiar, and 
this renders it easier to use the toes in handling 
objects by enabling the Hindoo to sit in a squatting 
posture much more comfortably than we can do. 

A similar formation of the feet and toes is found 





| among the Annamese, but it is not, as might be 
| supposed, a common thing among barbarous and 
savage tribes. It is not found, for instance, in the 

South American Indian, the negro, the Fuegian, or 
the Arab. 

One naturally thinks of the resemblance to a 
monkey which a human being using both feet and 
hands in the manner described above must present, 
and yet M. Regnault is careful to point out the fact 
that the Hindoo foot is not at all like the foot of an 
ape oramonkey. The great toe is not opposed to | 
the other toes like a thumb, as occurs with the | 
monkey, and accordingly the pedal dexterity of 
the Hindoos is not to be taken as an indication of 
simian descent. 

— oe 





She | of the rope, twent. 


forward like a 
| “dependent” friend succeeded in getting his hands 


| to put it mildly, looked b 





SAVED BY THE ROPE, 


Mr. C, 8. Davison, in company with two guides, | 
was climbing the Ortler, in the Alps. They had 
| made very quick time, and were within seventy- 
five yards of the summit, toward which they were 
making their way over a snow ridge, like the edge 
of a knife-blade, between two gulfs. 
was 80 narrow that they planted their féet cross- 
wise upon it, stamping them through the crust. 
The particles of snow thus dislodged went slipping 
downward hundreds of feet. 
| roped together,.and about twenty feet apart. The 
| journey was practically done. Pinggera, the first 
guide, was within three feet of the place where 
the snow broadened into a little plateau. As Mr. 





Atlantic Monthly, “It was ticklish but not dangerous 


But he goes on: 


In the tenth of a second everything was changed. 
There was a flounder in the snow and a despairing 
cry behind me, and I knew that somehow ‘Marti. 
non was gone. I did not stop to look behind nor | 
to ask any questions. I opened my arms and legs | 
and fell forward on the snow ridge,—crushing it | 
down a few inches,—with an arm and a leg on | 
either side of the mountain. I dug my arms to the 
elbows and my feet to the ankles through the 
crust, and waited for the tug at my waist. 

As I did so I looked up at Pinggera. He had 
stopped, and stood rooted in his tracks, leaning 
forward with a strain on the rope, and looking | 
back over the right shoulder. He meant to drop | 
over on the other side of the ridge in case the 
guide’s falling body dragged me after it. 
here came at my waist a sudden heavy wrench 
| to the left that all but had me off the ridge, and I 








Davison says, describing the adventure in the | 


my face over the side of the mountain and looked 
down at him. He hung from my waist at the end 
feet below, ye ee ene half. 
rolling a few feet back and forth, clutching at the 
snow crust. . 
I lay_there perfectly still. Pinggera leaned 
statue. Presently my _literall 


and feet through the crust, and there he stuck, 
like a fly on a wall, turning up at me a face thai 
adly scared. 
or perhaps sixty seconds he stayed there, and 
then, kicking holes through the crust witb his feet 
and hauling on the rope, he came up the face of 
the mountain to my waist. He was shaking and 


His mother it was whose “Birthday | shuddering, and it was plain that if we trusted 


ridge in that condition he would 
put my arm across his 
ack and held him there, with his face buried in 


She had so deep a sense | ny, side, while he regained his breath. 


hen I crawled on till my body was clear of his, 
and he crawled into my vacant place and waited 
till the rope was again taut. In this way we towed 
him off the ridge and landed him on the plateau. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 
THE FIRST SNOWFALL. 


Stript of their verdure, desolate and bare, 
Mountains and hills await the coming snow: 
Above them mournfully the sad winds blow 

Their melancholy bugles of despair. 

In vain the brooks lift up their voices where 
The birds were wont to match them singing so, 
And ever as with piteous calls they fe 

They hear Death’s mocking answers in the air. 


Mysterious, the sky,—a dome of steel; 
Sallen, the sun,—a flame of frozen light 
Enkindling earth with fires of frost and cold: 
Gray breaks the dawn; and Winter at her wheel 
Begins her spinning of the mantle white— 
A shroud wherein the wasted world to fold. 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
ae 
NEGRO LOGIC. 


It was just before the war. Syuire Johnson had 
been to Nashville and on his return brought “Ole 


voutly recommended by his affectionate mother.” | Mose,” the favorite slave on the plantation, a new 


hat. Mose was very proud of it. The next Sunday 
the squire was driving home from church with his 
family, and the carriage overtook Mose and his 
“ole miss” trudging along afoot. It was raining 
slightly, and the squire noticed that Mose was 
bareheaded, and was carefully protecting his new 
hat with his coat. ‘ 


“Why don’t you wear your new hat, Mose?’ 
inquired the squire. “You'll get that old head of 
yours wet.” 

“Dat’s so, Mass’ Johns’,” replied Mose; “but dat 
ole head’s yours, and de hat’s mine.” 

The squire used to miss a chicken now and then, 
and at length the mysterious disappearances were 
laid at the door of one ’Zekiel, who was accused 
of the theft by his master. 

Zeke was a darky of exceptional wit. He had 
picked up a little arithmetic, and prided himself 
on his acuteness. When charged with the chicken- 
taking he asked warily: 

“Now, Marse Johnson, if I can show you dat I 
only tuk dem fowls for yoh good, will you let me 
go jus’ dis time?” 

The squire was curious to hear his defence, and 
told him he would do so. 

“Well, you say you paid nine hundred dollars 
for me, and I weighs jus’ ’bout hundred an’ fift, 

ounds. Dat makes six dollars a pound. Now if 

turn yoh chicken meat dat aint wuff mohn ten 
cents a pound into nigger meat’ dat’s wuff six 
dollars, yoh jus’ dat much better off, don’ you see?” 

Of course the squire saw, and he used often to 
repeat the story, and laugh at the darky’s in- 
genuity. 

The war came on, and Zeke was one day detailed 
off the plantation to help throw up some earth- 
works. The enemy observed the defensive prepa- 
rations, and began to shell the place. The first 
missiles went wide of the mark, but after a few 
rounds the range was found more accurately, an‘ 
oo began to burst uncomfortu. close to 

ekiel. 

He stood his ground as long as he could, but at 
last dropped his shovel and ran for his life. The 
officer in charge of the operations met him a little 
distance down the road, and halting him, ordered 
him to explain his flight. Zeke was trembling 
with fright, but found breath to say: 

“Dey’s shooting over dare, and Marse Johnson 
he’sa poh man. He paid nine hundred dollars for 
me in Memphis, and he can’t afford to have me 
killed.” And with that he took to the woods. 


* 
> 





MRS. SPROUL’S DISCIPLINE. 


Sailors are said to be more superstitious than 
other men, and it is certain that in their journey- 
ings round the world they gather many strange 
fancies. Ambrose Sproul, known in his native 
village as “Cap’n Am,” was no exception to the 
rule. His head was full of notions of the strangest 
and most foolish sort. He was possessed, too, by 
a spirit of indolence. So much all the neighbors 
knew, and good Mrs. Sproul, a loving and faithful 
wife, often found herself called upon to extenuate 
and apologize for his shortcomings in the eye of 
the public. 

“Cap’n Am is pufic’ly willin’ to: work when he 

ts started,” she would often say, “but I have to 


ckle him oncommon severe to start him.” 
After a time, however, it was noticed that Cap- 


| tain Am had mended his ways, and grown all at 


The way | 


The three men were | 


work, an interesting but not alarming situation.” | 


once very industrious. When Mrs. Sproul was 
spoken to about the matter, she gave the following 
explanation: 

“You see, that ole lean-to on our house has 
needed shinglin’ for a good spell, and 1 had said 
everything to the tap’n to have him do it. But he 
kep’ putterin’ round and puttin’ me off. 

“He’d say when it was fair it didn’t need shing- 
lin’, an’ when it rained he couldn’t do it. Some 
days he’d git ready to go to work, an’ then he’d 
remember he saw a crow flyin’ alone, bein’ a sure 
sign of foul weather, or else they were flyin’ in 
circles an’ callin’. 

“Sometimes it was that he’d dreamt of bein’ in 
deep water, an’ then he wouldn’t trust himself on 
the ruf for fear of accident. 

“Well, one = he got fairly to work, an’ I begun 
to hey hope, when all of a sudden an owl flew 
round the barn three times an’ hooted. Down 
come Ambrose off the ruf, an’ hurried into the 
house. ‘It’s comin’—a terrible hurricane!’ he says. 
‘An owl hootin’ in daylight is a sure sign!’ 

“I’ve got a tol’ble good temper, but I must say I 
was riled. I didn’t spurt out, though, but I jest 
left my work an’ tuk a book to read. I kep’ readin’, 
an’ by an’ by the cap’n says, ‘Aint it *bout time for 
mess?’ 

“T looked up kind of surprised, an’ says I, ‘We 
don’t want to bother much ’bout eatin’ in sech a 
ter’ble gale as this.’ 

“About two o’clock he got himself some bread 
an’ milk, but he never driv another nail. I didn’t 
git any regular omee. an’ the next mornin’ I 
lidn’t git up. I said I dreamt of a white a 

go 


an’ it was a sure sign of death, an’ I wan 
decent in my bed, while I was prepared. 
“He was in a ter’ble takin’ to go over to the 





upper deestric’ to the circus, but I said the 
chickens crowed before sundown, an’ it was an 
indication of sudden tornadoes. 

“Well, ’bout ten o’clock I heerd the shingles 
slappin’ onto the lean-to prey. an’ then I got up 
an’ prepared a good meal. He eat as though he 
enjoyed it, an’ seemed oncommon soci’ble. 

“That’s all,” she said, after a moment’s silence, 
in which she smiled to herself. *‘Sence then he’s 

n diffrent. When he has a job to do he goes at 
it, an’ all the crow-flyin’ an’ owl-hootin’ in two 
counties couldn’t skeer him into stoppin’.” 


* 
or 


ELEGANT DISCOMFORT. 


Before the reign of Louis XIV. in France there 
was a period when palaces were not very comfort- 
able places to live in. They were magnificently 
decorated, but the windows were small and not 
well placed, and the rooms were filled with magnifi- 
cent but not particularly comfortable furniture. A 
French historian, writing on the subject, says that 
fires were seldom lighted in the immense, beauti- 
fully-sculptured, marble fireplaces. Usually the 
only fire was to be found in the bedchamber at 
the end of a suite of rooms. One writer speaks 
of putting on a coat when he went into the house, 
because it was colder inside than out. 


At Versailles in 1695, according to another writer, 
“the water and the wine froze in the glasses at the 
king’s table. Madame de Mainterfon sat in a chair 
with wings to it to protect her from draughts.” It 
was customary to protect one’s self from cold by 
folding screens and portable braziers. 

The furniture in the halls and parlors consisted 
of carved wooden benches, stools, heavy chairs, 
and great gilded leather arm-chairs, and ebon 
cabinets and coffers, which served for seats an 
even for beds, and which held linen, silver and 
clothes. 

One might wander for a long time through 
these labyrinths of rooms before reaching the only 
inhabited room, the bedchamber, which was better 
protected from draughts, had a fire in it, and more 
comfortable seats than the other rooms. 

The bedchamber was the living-room. Friends 
and acquaintances were received there. The door 
of this room was closed, but all the other doors 
were open, and = came and went as the 

leased, admitted and "ys by no one, althoug 

here might be more than a hundred servants in 
the house. 

The master of the house, on leaving the bed- 
chamber, might find persons entirely unknown to 
him wandering, sitting, or even taking naps here 
and there about the rooms. 

The service of the servants was so poor, one 
chronicler says, that no one was surprised at being 
told that he must $4 to bed without supper. 

The celebrated literary and social leader, Madame 
de Rambouillet, introduced a change in the fashion 
of house building and furnishing, and royalty and 
nobility promptly copied her innovations. 





Oe 


IN TIME OF WAR. 

The condition of a conquered population, 
especially on the morning after the conquest, 
must always be lamentable. The author of “The 
Germans in France” says that he often spoke to 
the French in regard to the fact that they had no 
violence to fear from their invaders. ‘Violence, 
indeed!” would be the reply. “Why should they 
have recourse to violence when they get everything 
they want?” One old farmer evidently made up 
his mind not to be robbed, and the morning after 
a decisive battle Mr. Edwards saw him sitting 
outside his house with an immense pile of grapes 
before him. 


These he began to distribute to some Wurtem- 
berg soldiers, exclaiming, as he gave them away, 
“There, brigand! there, Arab! there, bandit!” 

“Why do — abuse these men, and at the same 
time give them such excellent grapes?” 1 could 
not help asking. 

“You may well say they are excellent,” he 
replied. “I had the finest vine in all Champagne 
at the back of my house, and these pilferers have 
all but stripped it. So I thought I would pick 
— grapes were left and give them away my- 
self. 

“There, flayer of the poor!” he continued, 
resuming his distribution, while the unconscious 
Wurtembergers bowed their acknowledgments in 
silence; “There, devourer of children! there, son 
of the gallows! there, man who believes neither 
in God nor devil!” 

When this curious but not incomprehensible 
person had given away all his grapes, he lighted a 
pipe and looked calm. You may see much that is 
sadly comic, but much more that is seriously sad, 
in time of war. 


Pe ae a 
HIS OPINION. 


“Samu’l, what am yo’ opinion ob de reflexive 
merits ob mod’rate temp’rance an’ rightdown tee- 
totalance?” inquired Mr. Augustus Jupiter John. 
son of his brother. 


“*Gustus,” replied Samuel, shrewdly, “yo’ ques- 
tion ’minds me ob w’at a man dat kep’ a’sylum for 
de insane folks once tol’me. He say dat when dey 
want to know if de pore critters done git cure, de 
show ’em a trough wid de water pourin’ into it 
from de tap in a big barr’l, an’ dey say, ‘Yo’ try 
empty dat trough, now.’ 

“An’ he say dat de folks w’at am still crazy or 
plumb idyits, dey keep a-lacdlin’ an’ a-ladlin’, an’ 
don’ make no headway ’cause ob de water dat runs 
in faster dan dey can bail it out. 

“But de folks w’at done git cure, dey up an’ 
stops de tap ob dat barr’! fust-off, an’ den dey goes 
at de ladlin’, an’ it don’ take ’em but mighty short 
time ’fore dey empties dat trough complete. 

“Dat, ’Gustus,” said Samuel, impressively, “am 
a allegory, an’ yo’ can jes’ study ober it; an’ if yo’ 
wants to jine de mod’rate temp’rance folks, all yo’ 

ot to do am to turn yo’ back to de bart’l, an’ see 
ow much good yo’ ladlin’ will ’complish!” 


* 
> 





WHAT HE SAID. 


In an English court a man was on trial who 
could speak nothing but Irish, and an interpreter 
was called and duly sworn. The prisoner at once 
asked him some question, and he replied. The 
jndge interposed sharply. 


j a does the prisoner say?” demanded the 
udge. 
“Nothing, my lord,” answered the interpreter. 

“How dare you say that when we all heard him? 
What was it? 

“My lord,” said the interpreter, beginning to 
tremble, “it had nothing to do with the case.” 

“If you don’t answer I’ll commit you. What did 
he say?” 

“Well, my lord, you’ll excuse me, but he said, 
‘Who’s that ould woman with the red bed-curtain 
round her sitting up there?’ ” 

he court roared. 

“And what did you say?” asked the judge, 
looking a little uncomfortable. 

“T said, ‘Whist, ye spalpeen! That’s the ould 
boy that’s going to hang yez.’ ” 
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For the Companion. 
BRONZY’S STRATAGEM. 


Bronzy, the turkey, scratched his ear; 
“It is time I was up and thinking,” he said, 
“For Thanksgiving day is drawing near, 
And I must contrive 
to save my head.” 


Then Bronzy, the tur- 
key, thought and 
thought. 

He ate a bug, and he 
thought again; 

At last this truth to his 
mind was brought: 

The pets. of the chil- 
dren are never slain. 


For a week he shad. 
owed the kitchen 
door, 

Inwardly restless, 
outwardly bland; 
submitted to 
squeezings from 
Sally and Noah, 
And he ate his meals 
from the baby’s 
hand. 


He 













So Bronzy, the turkey, 
lived to see . 
A happy old age, 
you may depend; 
For with turkeys or 
people blest is he 
Who is looked upon 
as the children’s 
friend. 


EmMA C. Down. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


MRS. BURR’S CHICKEN 
PIES. 

“I’m not going to 
make any chicken- 
pie for Thanksgiving 
this year,”’ said Mrs. 
Burr, vigorously 

- chopping mince-meat 
for pies. 

“Why not, moth- 
er?’’ asked Ellen, 
looking up in surprise 
from the raisins she 
was stoning. 

For Thanksgiving 
without chicken - pie 


was an unheard-of 
thing in the Burr fam- 
ily. - 


**Because I haven’t 
the chickens to spare. 
You know we had 
dreadful poor luck 
raising chickens this 
year, what with the 
hawks and Mrs. Ma- 
loney’s old cat. There 
are only seventeen left 
now, and that isn’t so 
many as we usually 
winter.” 

“What will poor, 
black Joe’s folks do? 
You’ve always sent 
them a chicken-pie at 
Thanksgiving.”’ 

“TI know, and I feel 
the worst about them. 
I presume they’ll miss 
it, but I don’t see as 
I can help it.”’ 

“Willie has waked 











! empling ; Tanlaligng odors 


oN! the Uncles , Qunts , and 


he trotted, coming back in a minute with the So the Burr family had a chieteens -pie aw 
little red mittens in his hand. Thanksgiving, after all,.and black Joe’s folks 
“Put ’em on my own self!” he said grandly, had one, too. Martie W. BAKER. 
and Ellen opened the door and let him out. | 
The sun shone warm there at the south door, | 
and Willie sat down on the steps to put on his | 
mittens, while seven large cnickens came huddling | 
about him, knowing by experience that there Gentle speech and ways, 
were apt to be crumbs where Willie was. | Make a cute, dull Thankegiving, 
He went to put on a mitten, and out fell his | Sunniest of days. 
mother’s string of gold beads! Nobody knew | 
better than Willie how they came in there. He) a 
had been playing with them just before his nap. | 


* 
> 





THANKSGIVING SUNSHINE. 
Cheery hearts and smiling faces, 





A FIVE-YEAR-OLD, after disposing of his share 


The string had broken that morning, and of a Thanksgiving turkey, rushed out into the 
careful Mrs. Burr had taken them off her neck | kitchen and said to the cook, 
_and laid them on the bureau for repairs. 


“Mary, that’s the 
And | best turkey I’ve eaten in years and years.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Etc. 


1. 
THANKSGIVING PI. 


“Ghantvikings si na launna glorisieu flaviste 
overbeds ni het Intude Tasset, dan capitrurally ni 


Puzzles, 


| Wen Langden, getsudges yb het Webher fates fo 


cranebesalt, ro ‘fates 
fo grathingine ta het 
den fo het ayer.’” 
2. 
RIDDLE. 





crogfic 
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lo have me a you 
Gny more ? 
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You'll shun my ac- 
on I’m sure, 
or I mean 

Naught that’s attrac- 
tive or wholesome or 
clean ; 

No connection have I 
with your pantry or 
shelf, 

And your 
beg, for 
myself. 


vardon I 
ntruding 


“Nointrusion indeed,” 
do I hear you reply ? ? 


“Our pantry awaits 
you; there’s pud.- 
ding and pie, 

But you take prece- 


dence; we’re happy 
to me et you, 
And we hope at our 
Thanksgiving din- 
ner to greet you.” 


3. 
COMPOUND CROSS- 
WORD ENIGMA, 





This isin steamer, that 
is in bri 
This is in peac h, and 
that is in f 
This is in ath. pan, 
that is in sieve; 
This is in dying, and 
that is in live; 
This is in knave, and 
that is in sneak; 
This isin Russian, and 
that is in Greek. 
These express grati- 
tude, those show 
forth love, 
As alittleclose study 
and thought soon 
will prove. 


This is in cornet, and 
that is in fiddle; 
This is in puzzle, and 

that is In riddle; 
This is in murmur, and 
that is in groan; 
This isinkingdom,and 
that is in throne; 
This isin monkey, and 
that is in deer; 
This is in eyesight, 
and that is in ear. 
These are for eating, 
and those for a 
meal, 
As investigation will 
shortly reveal. 


My first and my second 
a holiday show, 
Oft graced by my third 
and my fourth, do 

you know. 






Da 


4. 
ANAGKAMATICAL 
CRYPTOGRAM, 


1. A day for prome- 
taring horses at picnic, 


2. A day for dekyurin 

were - stern, * 
8. A day for goot 

, You thing priveo. 

day for train 

5 te ” before! hangem raggs tad, 
5. A day for allgoin 

Slatbopy. 

One letter, taken 


from each italicised 
word as they stand, 
will spell out the day. 
The anagrams hint at 
proper methods of cel. 
ebrating it. 





Answers to Puzzles 
in Last Number. 


1. Pencil. 
2. Gable, hall, sill, 
sash, wall, porch, ve- 


randa, wine ow, door, 
stairs, core, eaves, 








up,” said Ellen, as a 
fretful cry came from 
the bedroom. 

“Yes, oh dear! he hasn’t had hardly any nap at 
all, and he’s been so cross all day, I was in hopes 
he’d have a good long nap so I could get this 
mince-meat all ready to bake my pies to-morrow 
morning.”’ 

Ellen put down her work, went in and brought 
out the crying four-year-old. 

“Can’t he go outdoors a little while, mother ?”’ 
she asked. ‘It’s real warm in the sun this after- 
noon.” 


good, if he don’t get cold. Be sure you wrap 
him up well.” 


‘Does Willie want to go outdoors?” said | 


| 


‘‘Well, I s’pose he might. Maybe it’ll do him your gold beads to the chickens !’’ 





came off the string, and a chicken gobbled it at 
once for a kernel of corn. 


For the Companion. 


MAGGIE’S ONE BLESSING. 


‘‘Teacher said, in mission school, we’d oughter 
be thankful to-day, ’cause it’s Thanksgivin’; but 
I dunno what to be thankful for. I can’t be 
thankful for this cellar to live in, for it’s ’most 
always wet as sop; not for breakfast, for there 
wasn’t any; nor for a father and mother, for 
they’re dead; nor for "Liza, for she’s mos’ gen’- 
ally off, and beats me when she’s here; nor for 
clothes, for there aint enough of ’em to keep me 
warm; nor for feelin’ well, for my hip aches so 
hard,—it ’most always aches hard now; nor for 


now as the beads fell on the ground, one bead 


An idea seized Willie. He would feed the 
chickens! Picking up the beads, he pulled one 
at a time from the string and threw it among 
them, laughing to see them scramble for it. 

Presently Ellen opened the door to see what 
Willie was laughing at. 

‘Mother Burr!’’ she cried. ‘‘He’s feeding 

Mrs. Burr rushed out; Ellen took the string. 
Only eleven beads left on it! 

“My mother’s gold beads, and her mother’s 





Ellen, coaxingly. ‘‘Well, don’t cry any more, | before her!’ gasped Mrs. Burr. ‘Help me drive 

then.” | these chickens into the carriage-house, Ellen. 
Willie’s crying ceased, and he mopped up his | They’ve all got to die, and the men-folks are in 

face with his fat, dirty hands, while Ellen put on | the woods.” 

his cloak and Tam-o’-Shanter cap. | They surrounded the chickens and drove them 
*‘“Now where are your mittens ?’’ she asked. |in. The rolling door shut with a clang, and Mrs. 
“I know,” he said, in a very different tone | Burr, though one of the most tender-hearted of 

from that of five minutes before. ‘‘They’re in | women, wrung all those seven necks, to find 

the bedroom on the buwo. I get ’em!’’ and off | every missing bead in their seven crops later on. 





a fire, cause there aint a bit,—but I’m glad the 
sun shines to-day, it’s so much nicer when the 
sun—there! the sunshine! that is a blessin’, an’ 
I mos’ forgot it. Oh, Iam thankful for the sun- 
shine to-day !”’ 


* 
* 





‘““Wuart is a queen, Bobby ?’’ asked the teacher. 
“A queen is a man that rules a country,” 
answered Bobby. 






| when in action it was very difficult to 


portico, mantel, panel, 
attic, hyn’ ceiling. 


. Hurricanes. 2. 

atoclous. 8. Complai- 

5. Surveillance. 6. Sycamores. 

9. Ceremonials. 10, 
12. Palmetto. 


sance. 4, Alienist. 
7. Antagonist, 8. Fugitives. 
Fortitude. 11. Petroleum. 


4. Plymouth Rock. 


5. 1. Shepherd, 
8. Kingdom, realm. 
yume. 6. Foresight, 
iberty. 8. Heal, cured. 
Boyish, puerile. 11. Unreadable, 
Blanched, whitened. 


6. Rainbow. 


7. The army of Great Britain owes its red unt. 
form to the great Protector, Oliver Cromwell, the 
organizer of the invincible Jronsides. Previous to 
his rule, England’s soldiers had no “~~ rm, and 

istinguish 


pastor. 2. Manual, handbook. 
4. Charity, love. 5. Feather, 
Providence. 7. Freedom, 
9. Soften, mollify. 10. 


illegible, 12. 


friend or foe. 

The first red coats being given out to Cromwell's 
troops under the shadow of Royal Windsor, what 
is now the hue of royalty was at first the dis- 
tinguishing color of those whom King Charles 
called rebels. Some of the regiments did not paney 
the new color, and Cromwell wrote to them in his 
characteristic way, “I hear your troops refuse the 
new coats. Say this; wear them or ? home. I 
stand no nonsense from any one. It is a needful 
thing we be as one in color, much ill having been 
oe ty ersity of clothing, to slaying of friends by 

ends 


8. Boyhood. 


a 
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For the Companion. 


BEAR AND HAWE. 


fhe common hen-hawk, though one of the shyest 
of birds, is capable of displaying, on occasion, a 
splendid audacity and courage. Itlooks upon man 


with well-grounded suspicion, and is therefore | 


Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Ade. 








HOW TO MAKE A DYNAMO. 


tfous Power. Illustrated with working drawings. By 
w. Trevert, Price 10 cts. Bubier Pub. Co., Lynn, Mass. 


YOU WILL WANT TH 


NEW GAME OF APOLLO. 


A highly entertaining, musical game with full direc- 
tions, in, handsome box, 
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difficult to observe; but any one who has attempted | 


to rob a hawk’s nest when the owners were at 
home will bear witness to its fighting qualities. 

Having an intelligent appreciation of its own 
powers, as well as of its weaknesses, it rarely makes 
mistakes, and its prudence often wins it a most 
undeserved reputation for cowardliness. I have 
known a wounded hen-hawk to inflict an igno- 
minious defeat upon a spaniel, which bore for a 
long time the scars of that novel conflict. 

Of all the incidents of which I have heard or 
read, illustrating the combined originality and 
daring which a hen-hawk may display when put 
upon its mettle, none can compete with an instance 
which fell under my own observation two summers 
ago, when hunting on the upper St. John River, in 
New Brunswick. 

The neighborhood was oné where bears and 
blueberries were abundant, they usually flourish 
together. Up a long hillside, partially wooded 
and thick with blueberries, I was following fresh 


bear-tracks when, unexpectedly, I came out on the | 


brink of a wide ravine. Its walls were perhaps 
a hundred yards apart, and over the tree-tops, far 
below my feet, was soaring a large hawk whose 
nest was probably near by. 

Over my head I marked another hawk, which 
swooped, as I caught sight of it, upon a quarry 
some fifty yards away. As the bird did not rise I 
inferred that it had been successful, and I pushed 
cautiously through the bushes to see what it had 
struck. The bear-track which I was following 
went in the same direction, close along the edge 
of the ravine, and I kept a sharp lookout for my 
own intended victim. 

Presently, through a screen of sumach leaves, I 
caught sight of the bird, tearing flercely at the 
still struggling body of a rabbit. As I was after 
larger game, I had no desire to molest the hawk, 
and was watching him with interest,—it was evi- 


dently the male, a smaller bird than the one I had | 


first seen,—when out from a clump of fir-trees, 
farther on, came my bear. 

The animal strolled up and calmly appropriated 
the rabbit, which was quite too heavy for the hawk 
to carry away. Not till the bear was within ten 
feet of him did the bird relinquish his prey, and 
then, with an angry yelp, he swept over the brink 
of the gorge. 

The bear, being well fed with blueberries, was 
in no unmannerly haste to begin his meal, and 
while he stood sniffing at the body I waited for 
him to move so that I could get an effective shot. 
In perhaps half a minute my opportunity arrived, 
and I raised my rifle,—only to lower it in astonish- 
ment as I saw the angry hawk descend like a 
thunderbolt and strike the bear a terrific blow 
on the head. 


With a yelping growl of alarm and wrath the 


astonished brute whirled half-round, rising on his 
hind-quarters as he did so; and at the same 
moment the other hawk darted on the prey and 
tried to carry it off. This was a huge bird, with a 
splendid sweep of wings; but she could not lift 
the weight of that fat rabbit. 

Her struggles, however, availed to drag the prize 
some feet along the ground, toward the edge of 
the precipice, when bruin, recovering from his 
surprise and realizing the character of his assail- 
ants, sprang forward with a growl and regained 
the spoil. ' 

The hawk flapped off sullenly, and bruin, with 
the rabbit in his mouth, was turning away, when 
again the thunderbolt descended on his head, 
almost in his eyes, and he dropped the body with 
a roar of rage. But this time the scheme of the 
birds failed to work, for the bear planted one great 
hind paw on his booty, and rose to meet the next 
attack. 

The larger hawk seemed furious at the change 
of tactics, and dashed like lightning at the bear’s 
eyes, with a reckless daring even finer than that 
which her mate had displayed. Now, however, the 
bear was ready, and swift as was the attack, it was 


no swifter than the defensive sweep of the great | 
fore-paw which met the bird in the air and dashed | 


it to the ground, a mass of fluttering feathers. 
That stroke was final; and realizing, apparently, 
that his mate was killed, the other hawk sailed 
away instantly to his ery, without waiting to see 
how speedily a bullet from my rifle avenged his 


loss. CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


_—_—_————+oo— 


TO KEEP IT RINGING. 


A little missionary church was being built ina 
Western town, says the Home Missionary, and Mr. 
Plumb, one of the active workers, or perhaps the 
missionary himself, had occasion to go into a 


_ blacksmith’s shop to get some rods. The black- 


smith was a Bohemian who could not speak a 
word of English, and another old Bohemian, Pete 
by name, was called in as interpreter. 


After Mr. Plumb’s business with the blacksmith 
had been atteniled to, Pete entered into conversa- 
tion on his own account. 

“What you call him, eh—goes boom—boom?” he 
asked, motioning with his hand in the direction of 
the church. 

“Bell,” said Mr. Plumb. 

“Bell, bell—yes, yes,” said the Bohemian. “Well, 
I like to hear that bell, makes me t’ink of my 
home—my mother. Old heathen, old sinner I am, 
but I got some childrens. I want my childrens to 
be goot. I want to hear that bell ring three times 
every day—morning, noon, night—for my chil- 
drens. I gif ten dollars—seven dollars to man to 
ring that bell, and tree dollars for wear and tear 
of the bell.” 


Short Talks on Life Insurance. 


TALK 39. 


‘Hawaii 


wants to be annexed to the United 
States. Thousands of men every year 
want to be annexed to 


The M. B. L. A. 


where they can get absolute protection 
at 60 per cent. of the usual cost. It 
will pay you to look into the matter. 


Send for Circulars. 


MASS. BENEFIT LIFE ASSOCIATION, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. | 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 





Indoor Exercise for Your 


Don’t put him ina 
BABY. ehair, where he can- 
not move around wit 
ease and freedom. Put him in his 
ABY’S DELIGH 


$3.50 es , 
machine and see him enjoy it. He 
4 bobs up and down by his own effort; 
he cannot fall out or tip over. Better 
han a nurse. In it he is safe and 
| happy, and is developing into a strong, healthy child. 
| 6 mos. to 4 years. live ¢ Chicago. Cir- 
cular free. Send $3.50 to WILDER MFG. CO., 
| Washington Street, Salem, Mass. Agents Wanted. 


Highest Award 
World’s Columbian Fair 


»Putnam 


‘Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed 


Horseshoe Nails. 


|A Medal and Diploma for— 


| “SUPREME EXCELLENCE in ma- 
| terial, method in manufacture, and 
| quality of finished product; elasticity 








| and smoothness, combined with holding 


| power in clinch. 

| “It allows use of very small nails —”’ 

What More Can Be Said? 

| For sale by all dealers. Samples Free by mail. 
A Lithographed Calendar will be read 
for delivery Jan. 1st, and will be sent to any ad- 
dress for 4c. in stamps for postage and packing. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 










Is a valuable addition to 
the Table’s Silver. 

This Fork is useful as 
Toast Fork, Fish Fork, 
or for Asparagus. 

It is made in 
the famous 


Old English 


Pattern which ap- 
plies to all the 
| pieces that com- 
prise a complete 
Service of Table 
Silver. 




















Full length 7 inches. 


For sale by all First Class - 
Jewelers in the U. §. 








&@ Always look for the 
| Towle Trade Mark when 
| purchasing Silver Ware. 





Sterling. 
(rIn case your dealer cannot supply you we shall 
be pleased to tell you where they can be found. 


Manufacturing 
Company, 


| Towle 
| Newburyport, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


25 cents post-pa . 
HE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO., Chicago, Ill. | 


| A PROFESSION LEARNED AT HOME. 
Barbour’s Linen Thread’ ” storrHamp ness ceieanone. 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF |Humphrey’s Interlinear Shorthand 


Hand and Machine Work. *#metrey's typewriters: ma: 


Humphrey’s Type-writers’ Manual & 
| LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to | 


Business Letter Writer, $1.50. 
oberfect Instruments for Self-Instruction. 

| Circulars free. Mailed post-paid, on receipt of price, by 

Oe Lal, agely cones The Baker & Taylor Co., 740 Broadway, N. Y. 
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World’s Fair... 


A Selection of 
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WHITE CITY 
Seen through a Camera. 
| Instantaneous Photographs-—‘‘Snap Shots’’ 
All [Main Buildings ; 
All State and Territorial Buildings 
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World’s Columbian Exposition, pov ogee hay a A 
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1893 — Chicago — 1893. > Also Characteristic Scenes from 


For the unimpeachable truth of the | The Midway Plaisance 


A Beautiful and Lasting Souvenir 
above statement we respectfully refer to | of the Fair. . 


the Judges comprising the A Grand Holiday Gift. 
PRICES:—Paper covers, inclosed in handsome en- 
velope ready for mailing, 5@c. Reautifully bound in 
| Cloth, gold embossed, in a neat box, $1.00. Sent post- 
| paid to any part of the world on receipt of price. 
Liberal Terms to Agents. 
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Jury of Awards. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth Y Shi Se 
that the award only complies with the LAIRD & LEE, Publishers 
facts, we refer the public to a personal ; 26s WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 
and critical examination of our present 
productions in styles and cases. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 


Friendly Regard 


is never en- 
tertained by 
the children 
foramedi- | 
cine that | 
tastes bad. 
This explains | 
the popular- 
ity among 























little ones of 


Scott's Emulsion, 


a preparation of cod- liver 
oil almost as palatable as 
milk. Many mothers have 
grateful knowledge of its 
benefits to weak, sickly 


| 
_ Have you used 
children. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. | 
WITH A COMBINATION BOX OF 


CHAUTAUQUA DESK FRE “SWEET HCME” SOAP. 


Most popular desk ever made. Exceeds in number in use any other one article of furniture and has 
gladdened a hundred thousand hearts. SOLID OAK throughout, hand-rubbed finish. The drop leaf, writ- 
ing bed, closes and locks, A brass rod for curtain, It stands 5 feet high, is 244 feet wide and 10% in. deep. 


THE COMBINATION BOX CONTAINS 
100 Bars ‘‘Sweet Home”’ Soap, $6.00|% doz. Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap, .25 
—— to last an average family % doz. Elite Toilet Soap, - - .26 
one full year. Equal to double the \% doz. Larkin’s Tar Soap, - - .46 
amount of common cheap soaps. Infallible preventive of Dandruff. 
9 Pkgs. Boraxine Washing Powder, .90|Unequaled for washing ladies’ hair. 
ssibly injure the fabric. % doz. Sulphur Soap. - = 
Simple—Easy—E ficient. One Jar Modjeska ColdCream, - .26 
% doz. Modjeska Complexion Soap, .60| Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 
Exquisite for ladies and children. One Bottle ModjeskaTooth Powder, .26 
A matchless beautifier. Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
One Bettie, I oz.,Modjeska Povfame, .25 gums, gvemens ee 
e, refined, popular, lasting. -Span ose Sachet Powder, .25 
% doz. Ocean Bath Poitet Soap, -30/One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap, .10 
Every refined family uses in a year for its health and happiness the 
assortment our box provides. The contents if bought at retail, cost $10.30 























DESK, worth at retail, - - - - - - += © «+ «+ 10,00 
ALL FOR $10.00. (You get the Desk gratis,) - + + $20.30, 


You save half the regular retail 
timable satisfaction of using only the 
direct from the ‘manufacturer. 


ORDER TO-DAY. YOU RUN NO RISK.—We do not ask you to remit 
in advance, or take any chances. We merely ask to send you a DESK and 
Combination Box, and if after 30 days’ trial you are fully satisfied, you can 
a - page rind ~ = not, no charge will be made for what you 

used and we will take the box away at our own e 5 
a y xpense. HOW CAN 

Some people prefer to send cash with order—we do not ask it—but if you 
remit in advance, we will send in addition to all extras named, a valuable 
— for the lady of the house, and ship same day order is received, 

oney refunded without argument or comment if the box or DESK does ~ 
not prove all expected. 

We can refer you to thousands who have used “Sweet Home” Soap f: 
whom have become stockholders in our company; or any banker inthe Unite vor dgay Fy he ag a} 


Co., and Bradstreet Co. 
LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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ELECTORAL JOKES. 


The suffrage is not a thing to be used humor- 
ously, but it not infrequently happens that electors, 
who have no idea that they are going to elect their 


man, cast their votes for some person whose unfit- | 


ness is notorious. Sometimes this sort of joke 
results in an election, and then the joke is on the 
jesters. Recently, at the town of Marmana, on 
the island of Elba, Italy, there was a by-election 
for a deputy to parliament. The constituency is 
overwhelmingly clerical; the Liberals had never 
succeeded in choosing their candidate, and did not 
ex pect ever to succeed. 


“On whom shall we throw away our votes?” | 


they asked themselves. 

“This time,” said some one, “let us vote for one 
who is more churchly than the clericals themselves ; 
let us vote for the grave-digger!” 

The proposition was welcomed as a capital joke. 





_THE YOUTH’S 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- | 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Adv. 


$3.00. THE PEEK-A-BOO. $3.00. | 


A ine Camera for the 
boys and girls, makes 12 34x24 
pictures on giass plates without 
re ing. & good ens. Is | 
made on thoroug yy scientific 
principles. Sent with full di- 
rections and 12 plates by express 
Matutactuyed and sold by the 
Manufactured and so ne 

Leather Covered. Geneva Philosophical In- 
strument Com any manufacturers of optical, phil- 
osophical and scient' fic instruments, Geneva, N. Y. 


*WHY ? 
Old Santa Claus apes as he tremblingly tried 
- To harness his reindeer team. 
“No presents, this year, for the children, I fear, 
For, strange as the matter may seem, | 
“Try hard as I will, 'tis the same story still, 
I can’t find a thing they’ve not had. 
Last year it was tough, but I'm puzzled enough, 
For now it is ten times as bad." 
But he stopped on the way, and he pulled up his 
sleigh 
At the North Pole post-office door, 


For that morning, he knew, his Companion was due, 
And would cheer the long journey before. 

















| He stared with surprise at its generous size ; | 


The Liberals all proceeded to vote for an ignorant | 


pe As it happened, the clericals, never 
dreaming that their candidate could be defeated, 
did not turn out to vote except in small numbers; 
and to the astonishment of all, the grave-digger 
went to parliament as a “Liberal!” 

An instance of an opposite sort once occurred in 
an American town. In this pees, the law required 
that a pound-keeper should be annually elected. 
But for many years there had been no pound in 
the place, and the election of a pound-keeper had 
become a mere mockery. There was no salary 
and there were no duties, and it became the practice 
to bestow the place upon some miserable or half- 
witted person, and thus introduce an el t of 


Then he tore off the wrapper, and said — 
“'Tis The Premium List. The last one I missed | 
And plenty of trouble it made.” 


| As he opened it wide and looked inside 


He fairly chuckled with joy. = 
“Now as sure as I live, I shall know what to give | 
To every girl and boy.” 1 
So he speeds on his way by night and day, 
With his troubles and cares at rest, 
And he sings to the time of his bells’ glad chime, 
“This Christmas, of all, will be best." 
Watertown, Mass. EDWIN PARKER PHILLIPS. 


*The prize answer to the question, “Why is Santa 
Claus reading The Youth’s Companion Premium List ?”’ 


| 








“fun” into the proceedings of the town-meeting. 
As a variation of the joke, the town-meeting one 

year chose a certain retired clergyman, a pro- 
found scholar and an able man, who though he was 
the most distinguished man in the town, lived 
somewhat by himself and apart from his fellows, 
to this discredited office of pound-keeper. People 
laughed, and then wondered “how the doctor 
would take it.” 

he doctor took it seriously, as he did most 
things. Being elected pound-keeper, he proposed 
to discharge the duties of the position. e caused 
a pound to be built at the public expense, and 
when he found an animal running at large, left his 
study and his books, and faithfully drove it to the 
pound; nor did he release it until the penalties 
required by the law had been fully discharged. 

he spectacle of this faithful performance of a 
humble public duty by a prominent citizen had a 
good effect upon the community. No more elec- 
toral jokes were played there, and public servants 
became more scrupulous in the performance of 
duties which they had previously regarded as 
insignificant. : 


ee 
GENERAL DE CURY’S SILVER. 


A French savant who writes of the history of 
gold and silver work says that Marshall d’Hum- 
iéres set the fashion of French generals eating off 
silver dishes. At the siege of Arras, in 1640, when 
d’Humiéres was in the trenches, he had his table 
set with solid silver. After this officers prided 
themselves on giving evidence of their nobility 
and wealth by bringing magnificent sets of silver 
tableware to the army. They seldom carried 
them back with them from their campaigns. 

M. de Cury, who at the age of aps Say 
became a ee of the Army of Italy under the 
Duke de Vendéme, had a pleasant and touchin 
experience with a handsome set of silver with 
which he had provided himself. 


He entertained magnificently, his expenses were | 


great, and there came a time when the silver had 
to be sold. After this he used china, looking 
forward to a time when by economy he could save 
enough to buy more silver. 

The necessity arose for him to give a great 
official dinner. There was nothing to be done but 
to set his table with china, and make up to his 
guests by good cooking for the lack of magnifi- 
cence. e was mortified at this, but resigned 
himself to the inevitable. 

hen he entered the dining-room with his 
uests, however, he was filled with amazement. 
he table was resplendent with a beautiful, com- 
plete dinner-set of silver, marked with his coat- 
of-arms. His guests were enthusiastic in their 


admiration of it, and paid him many compliments. | 


He accepted these graciously, though 


nwardly 
puzzled and surprised beyond words. 


After the dinner was over he called Broussin, 


his old steward. “Where did you get those 
beautiful dishes jut in time to conceal my 
poverty ?” he asked. 

“They are yours,” ._—- the old man, “and 
they are all paid for. During the campaign you 
spent money lavishly, but fortunately 
me to superintend the expenses. Every day I 
saw your tradesmen, and according to custom 
they paid me a percentage upon the purchases. 
That money I have used to a, your new silver, so 
that you need not miss the old.’ 


ou allowed 


owe 
> 





UNFORTUNATE. 


James Payn gives, in the Independent, two 
examples of the things which should have been 
said, not indeed “otherwise,” but never at all. 


At an English oer ny A there were some 
peaches which were what is commonly called 
“woolly ;” that is, ey little taste and less juice. 
“My dear,” said the host, addressing his wife 
from the other end of the table, “I don’t think 
these peaches are a success; if the fruiterer had 
no better than these, it was ys gd he sent us any.” 
Then the Lady Bountiful of the parish, and the 
geeet of the evening who, unknown to the host, 
ad presented the peaches, observed plaintively : 
“I am so sorry, dear Mr. Jones, but they were 
the best I had.” 
On another festive occasion Mr. Jones, who is 
by nature courtesy itself, complimented a middle- 








aged oa upon her dress, the upper part of which | 
a 


was of black lace. 
“Nothing,” said he, “to my mind is so becoming 
as black and yellow.” 
“Yellow!” she cried. “Oh, 


good gracious! 
That’s not my dress; that’s me!” 


a> 
> 


PENSIVE. 


Does homesickness tend to induce a philosophical 
view of things? Not in most cases, but perhaps 
there are exceptions. 


A youngster was sent to a boarding-school and 
did not much fancy the change, says 7it-Bits. On 
the second or third day he wrote home thus: 

“DEAR FATHER.—Life is very short. Let us 
spend it together.— Your affectionate son, 

CHRISTOPHER.” 





| BS No similar suits sold under the name of “Combinations” can approach these for value. 

them to every State in the Union through our Mail Order Department. 
In ordering kindly add 50 cents for Mail or Express charges. 
Send for Christmas Catalogue. 


This is what a customer says: 


‘*We sell your Shade Rollers altogether, 
and recommend them above all others. & | 
2 We find in using them that they work ¢& 
much freer and smoother than any others, 
and are perfectly noiseless.”’ 


z «EF fficient” is a house- g 
hold word all over & 
the world. 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 

56 West Broadway, New York City. D | 

Send for Circular. , 
“Efficient” Shade Roller received : 

} n Exp 444 : | 





|ing and all art work. 


A Scroll Saw Outfit $1.25. 


Nickel-Plated Steel Saw Frame, Blades, Impression 
Paper, Sand Paper, and Manual of Instruction and 2% 
beautiful Designs, packed in pasteboard box, post-paid, 
for 1.25. Send 5c. extra for complete illustrated cata- 
logue. The Wilkinson Co., 8 Randolph St., Chicago. 


This 
Neat Costume 


EXPRESS PAID, 


5.49. 


A Stylish Dress made of All- 
Wool Faced Cloth with three rows 
of black on the skirt and four 
rows on the stylish Bertha flounce 
which meets in a point at waist 
line, front and back. Fashionable 
and very becoming. 


In Blue, Black and Brown. 
State bust measure and skirt length. 


(a Buy where you save the 
most money. 


Melton Skirt, 


Postage Paid, 


*1.69. 


Dark Gray Skirt 
made of extra 
heavy Melton cloth 
with flounce em- 
broidered in differ- 
ent colors silk, 
These are special 
bargains. We have 
moved into our 
large new building 














when in the city. 
Weare now having 


latest styles in 
Cloaks and_ Milli- 
nery at the lowest 
New York Prices. 


FASHION CATALOGUE FREE. 





| MAHLER BROS., Importers and Retailers, 


501-503 6th Avenue, New York. 


The Glasgo Twilled Lace Threa 


is by far the best in use 
for Knitting, Crochet- 





dO YOU 
Send for sample spool, CROCHET 
500 yards, ro cts. Illus- 
trated Crochet Books, 9 
Numbers 1, 2 and 3, 10 a 
cts. each. Send for our 
Circular. It is free and will interest you. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., Glasgo, Conn. 












Primley’s 
California 


Fruit Chewing 
Gum. 


This Gum 


is quite unlike ordinary Gums. 
flavored. Purifies the breath, cleans and 


It is fruit- 





andcordiallyinvite | 
you to call and see | 
usin ournew house | 


an exhibit of the | 


preserves the teeth, and aids digestion. 
ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 

Send five outside wrappers of either 

Free Books California Fruit or Calttornia Pepsin 

Gum and two 2-cent stamps and we will send you post 

id “Dora Thorne,” a famous book by Charlotte M 


| Braeme. List of 1700 choice books on same terms sent 
on request. 


J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago, Ill. 
“Tyrian” 


Plant Sprinkler 








in Nature’s own way, either in house or garden. 
You can sprinkle your plants or flowers very 
quickly without injuring them or soaking the 
| earth, and without soiling everything else near. 
| MAY ALSO BE USED FOR 
Sprinkling Clothing in the Laundry, 
Spraying Carpets and Clothing to prevent 
Moths, Spraying Disinfectants in the 
| Sick-Room, Deodorizing. 
| Sold at seed, drug and rubber stores. If you fail to find 
it, we will send direct, post-paid, for regular price. 
Straight Spray, as above, 8 oz. capacity, 75 cents. 
Bent Spray, 6 0z. capacity, 80 cents. 
| We have aiso 4 and 10 oz. sizes in both styles. 


TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 





Schlesinger & Mayer, 


State and Madison Streets, Chicago. 


A Boys’ Outfit 


Schlesinger & Mayer are selling a wonderful Boys’ Outfit at $5, 


consisting of a double-breasted coat with two pairs of pants, made of 
heavy winter woolens, with a hat to match the suit, and two pairs of 





3.00. 


double-kneed fast black ribbed stockings to complete the outfit. 
Why ! they're worth well nigh double the money. 


cloths free on request. 


We send C. O. D. with 


privilege of examining. 


We are sending 
We send samples of 
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TOM THUMB AND THE COLONEL. 


It is.almost a point of honor with the genuine 
Yankee of the old schoo! not to appear astonished 
at anything he encounters. His most emphatic 
exclamation, in the presence of some altogether 
unexpected fact or astounding phenomenon, is “I 
want to know!” as if his sensations were limited 
to a mere desire to be made fully aware of the 
circumstance. Perhaps he has acquired this 
impassiveness, by imitation, from the Indian who, | 
taken from the primitive life of his mountains or 


| 
| 





' 


plains, beholds the vast buildings and mechanica: 

marvels of New York and Washington without | 

the smallest expression of wonder or admiration. 
The Yankee, however, generally “says some- 


thing” when he is sur prised, but that something is 
drawn very mildly. An ineident will UA 
this: 

When General Tom Thumb and his wife we 
on their return from their wedding tour in Euro “4 
they stopped for a day or two at Hartford, but did 
not place themselves on exhibition. 

There happened to be in Hartford at the time an 
old farmer from the neighborhood of Litchfield 
Hill, who heard that Tom Thumb was in the place, 
and resolved that he would see him before he 
went home. 

The farmer found his way to the hotel where 
Tom Thumb was stopping, and was told to go, if 
he wished to see him, to a certain room on the 
second floor and rap on the door. 

The farmer went up and knocked, as he was | 
bidden. But it happened that the room was 
occupied by a certain Colonel Jones, a prominent 
politician who lived in an adjoining county, and 
who was a man of enormous stature, measuring 
almost seven feet in height. 

The colonel had already been rallied a little on 
the fact that his next-door neighbor down the 
corridor was Tom Thumb, and when the visitor 
knocked at his door he was rather out of humor. 

“Come in!” he called out. 

The farmer opened the door and peered in. 

“I’m a-lookin’,” he said, “for General Tom 
Thumb.” 

“Sir,” said the colonel, raising himself to his full 
height, “you see him before you!’ 

“fl want to know! Be you Tom Thumb?” 

“uy es!” 

“You don’t say so!” said the farmer. “Wal, 
guess you’ve growed some sence you had ies 
pictur’ took, haint ye?” 


* 
> 





A TERRIBLE RIDE. 


One who travels much in New England must 
realize that the early road-builders thought it 
easier to go over a hill than around it. Such was 
the idea of those who laid out the Coos turnpike in 
Warren, New Hampshire; it must be the straightest 
line between two points, if it did run over a 
mountain summit, known as the “Height-o’-land.” 
Heavy teams were obliged to hire all the horses 
and oxen at the foot of the hill to help them up. 


This old turnpike road had a lively history for a | ane issued b ed by the “Provisional Gov't, 1893 


quarter of a century, and has been the scene of | 
many an adventure. One of the wildest of these 
was a terrible ride which occurred in 1812, soon 
after the road was opened. 

A teamster of short and stout frame, from 
northern Vermont, used to drive four powerful 
black horses over the Coos turnpike in freighting 
to the seaboard. In the hot summer weather he 
commonly travelled at night and rested by day. 

One evening he drove alon through the tam- 
arack swamp and climbed the Height-o’-land. He 
went down to the first sharp pitch in the descent, 
then chained his wheel, mounted his load and 
started again. He had not proceeded a rod when 
the chain broke. 

The horses could not hold the heavy load, and 
its weight forced them into a run down the hill. 
It was dark as pitch; the driver could not see 
where to rein his team, he could not hold them, 
and down they went at a mad gallop. 

Sparks flew from the steel-shoc hoofs as they 


struck the rocky road. The heavy cart rumbled | 


and rocked dangerously. The driver held to the 
seat for dear life, and let the horses go as they 
would. Indeed, that was all he could do. 

Near the foot of the hill, where the road male a 
tt A turn, the wagon struck a rock and broke 
nearly every timber in it. The leaders cleared 
themselves and ran away, the hind horses were 
thrown down and one of them killed, while the 
luckless driver was thrown against a stone and 
one of his legs was broken in three places. 

He shouted for help, but there was no house 
within a mile, and no one came to his assistance. 
To stay where he was, was to die in agony. He | 








TAM PS, l00all diff., Mauritius.ete. Ibe Agts.wtd. 3354 | 
St. p.c. List free. C. A. Siegmann, 2106 Eads A 5 St. Louis, Mo. | 


FOREIGN STAMP —— Indo-Chine, 
| 112 fierce. ete ce a B.A UT ijleld SAC. 166th St, N.Y. 


Pm, nk ln hE As EAS 
\XMAS MONEY? Sel 01d Jemetras, Mine ty 
STAMP. 100 all different, 10 cts. Lo age A wanted to 


sell r—) 9s from my sheets at 334 com. 
ENKINS, Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


ITAR ¢ se ansie, without notes, 50 cents. 
1. Circular and cata. of in- | 

struments Pa s » orice a La Salle St.,Chicago. 
TA CTAMPS A fine collection, all different, 15 cts. 
S . Agents, wanted. 40 per cent. com’n. 
List Free. Collectors’ Stamp Agency, St. Paul, Minn. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink racing Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. 
MONROE ERASER MFG. CO., X 107, La Crosse, Wis. 


RINTING RESS 


Cingular free. Amateur Printer’ 3 
f Type 10 pe 4 Guide Book 15 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 25 Murray St. New York. 


Send 10 cts. for samagte package and 
these buttons. 


(Gr terms for the sale o' 
= J No needle used to put them on. For | 
e by NV. D. LNGRAM, Holyoke,Mass. | 
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of Every Description, 
for men, women and chil- 
— - iagonts s wanted. 
Quick sales. proces, free. Send 
atonce. A. U. Be PIS & CO. 30. Water t., TOLEDO, O. 


STAMPS! 300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape 
2of G. H., India, Japan, etc., with 
fine 1 Album, only 10c. New 80p. Price | 
List free. Agents wanted at 50 per cont. com. 
STANDARD STAMP CO., 925 La Salle St. ~ Bt. 
Louis, Mo. Old U.S. & Conf. ‘Stamps bought. | 
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‘SAMPLE JAR LANOTA SKIN FOOD 


lete in- 
ructions for Facia e, copy of | 
book. “Eve i Wemen eee nee cuutiners all sent ree, 
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crawled to his team, cut the harness off the living | 


horse, and Rot him up. Then he managed, after 

many painful eftorts, to mount the animal. He 

rode to Jonathan Clement’s inn, a mile and a half 

oe ay, roused the family and was assisted into the 
ouse. 


Son SEE ieadn_chceneeemeeneemmemennt 
ROYAL PRESENCE OF MIND. 


An historian of William IV. of England relates | 


that he seemed in a momentary dilemma one day 
when, at table with several officers, he ordered one 
of the waiters to “Take away that marine there,” 
pointing to an empty bottle. 

“Your majesty!” inquired a colonel of marines, 
“do you compare an empty bottle to a member of 
our branch of the service?” 

“Yes,” replied the monarch, as if a sudden 
thought had struck him, ‘I mean to say it has done 
its duty once, and is re ady to do it again.” 


- <-o- 


ANOTHER SIDE, 


A city girl had spent her whole summer in 
trying to elevate the simple country people with 
whom she was boarding, says the Detroit Tribune. 
Now she was bidding them adieu 

“Good-by, Mr. Stiles,” she said, “T hope my visit 
here hasn’t been entirely w ithout good results.” 

“Sartin not,” said Farmer Stiles, “sartin not. 
You've learnt a heap since you first come; but by 
cracky! you was about the greenest one we ever 
had on our hands.” 





+e —____—_— 


A DUDE Is reported to have confessed that he 
kept a cigarette in his mouth as a check upon his 
absent-mindedness. “It weminds me when it’s 
time to bweathe,” he said. 


| A large fon’ 








| securely sealed, to any ate on receipt of 10 cents to 
cover postage. Address J. A. MAXIM, Pittsfiel id, Mass. 


© Cheap Printing. 


2” 3 PRESS Fad cards, ete. Circular 

press $8. Small newspaper size $44. Great 
money maker and saver. All easy, print- 
ed rules. Write for catalogue, presses, 


ty; per. ‘ee ete., to facto’ 
Kelsey & Co., Meriden, cat 
“Music Te ROF. Rige’s, SELF-TEA 
YSTEM. All bepee manees wit Rout the 
SELF aid of a teacher. Rapid, qoeves’. 
| lished 12 years otes, hy 
TAUGHT companiments, thorough bass laws, ete. 
| Ten lessons, 10 cents. Circulars free. 
G. 8. Rick Music Co., 243 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


MACIC SCISSORS SHARPENER. 
| ~— Dullest scissors sharp- 
| 
| 





















ened in 5 seconds. 
oo Durable. Perfect. 
5 cts. Post-paid. 





Prize for Agents. 
manssive territory. 
Sells as soon as it is shown. 
. COLUMBIA MFG. CO., 

Pat'd Dec 13, 1892 64 Thorndike Street, 
————- Lowell, Mass, 
STUDY Success in Busi- 
» ness Life is within 
the reach of all who —_ a HOME te 


4 OM Business College Course ai 


| Mail. It will pay. Catalogue and First FR. stam 
Bryant & Stratton, 453 MAIN 8T., Buffalo, N. .Y. 


VENETIAN 
Bent lron Work. 


Any boy, girl, man or woman can doit. Best 
of home decorations. Send for free circular. 


HULBERT BROS. & CO., 
26 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


I {awa rae psiand stamps; complete set of 20 from 
© same set of rr surcharged 














Postal Order, or in U. 
Sree 



































‘5 $2.00. 
Virsonteaole in letter to 
ler in it .. Island Sta: tamps, Benctaln, 
Orders from $5. upwards sent free per reg’d mail. 
L Mail Free th 1 larged 
Catalogue of Band rg heh Uni- i= 
forms and Equipments. 400 Fine Il- 
lustrations, describing every article \ 
Contains instructions for Amateur Bands, 
Exercises and Drum Maior's Tactics, By- A) 
Laws, and 4 Selected List of Band Musi: 
VENETIAN IRON WORK. 
| elegant designs—beautiful Christmas presents—we buy 
your finished work. Our 4 for a stamp 
manual of instruction is to pay stage. 
A. J. WEED & CO., 106-108 Liberty Street, yy 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 
good wages the year 
\ round, in good tir1es and bad. 
We teach ‘ie quick! y, and start our 
juates in railroad service, 
A 
Veteatiag’ 8 ‘School of Telegranhy, 
ville, W 
MEN AND WOMEN viensant and 
easant anc 
Mtg. Ge work by addressing 4 Contrexeville 
fg. Co., Manville, R. I., mfrs. of Normandie 
| Plushes, ‘for 
secure the agency for your town. Mention COMPANION. 
The Latest Novelty 
FOR 
Dresses, 
Draperies, etc. 
Exquisite weaves, colorings. 
Sold by al 's 
UNDER THIS 


Lvon 
& Beaty tat. Chicago 
required by Bands or Drum Corps. 4, 
Easy and profitable home employment—antique and 
Mp A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
: d ior free Dlus. deen 
Send 12 cents samples and particulars and 
Shirt Waists, 
Pee nage OFFICE 15¢ 















for 15e, to introduce, with 
of 1000 new articles. CaTa. E. 
Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. City. 


YOUR 
ROOFS 
WITH 
DIXON'S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 


Water will run from it pu clean. It covers double 
the surface of hans other paint, and will og h or five 
oe longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 

reulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


LADIES! Why Drink Poor Teas? 


When you can get the Best at 
Cargo prices in any Quantity. 
Dinner, Tea and oilet_ Sets, 
’ ceanehes, Clocks 








| GREATAMERICAN 


- A orders for our celebrated 
| COMPANY | 
The Great American Tea Co. 





| penny postal gets out 






| 2cent stamp for catalogue. 





81 and 83 Vesey St., N. Y. 


For the Helpless. 


Send for illustrated cata- 
logue (free) of Rolling, Re- 
clining and Carrying Chairs, 
Invalids’ Comforts, etc. Ad- 
dress Sargent Mf; €; Co., 
814 Broadwa ie tad ork, or 
Buskoqus, 

Mention Youtlis Companion. 


Send 2-cent pian oad ade address for free 





FREE sample of NA. han 
= = speek for Tezema, Erysi peas, 
Acne, Hemorrhoid 


Het and Wer itehing Piles 
— eliet Ld LELLAND, SC fas NEw YORK. 


RKER’S 
‘HalR BALSAM. 


popular favorite for dress- 
ing ree hair, restoring color when 
gray and preventing dandruff. It 
cleanses the scalp, — the hair 
falling, and is sure to — 
50 cents and $1, at rugeists. 


ES 
Essa OISES CU FD 
DEAF ‘santsteabal fangs 
hions. Whirnoes 
able and self-ad sting. ‘Successful. — all” = 
dies fail. y F. HISC a only, 853 Broadway, 
New York. Write or Illustrated Book of Proofs F 



















a nice Bangle Pin or Friend- Wy 

eo Ring. Any name artisti- 
y engraved. inty birthday 

ifts. 5 for $2. Rolle ae late 

or solidsilver. (Solid gold, $1.50.) 
H. F. LELAND, 


MOUTH ORGAN = 
ACCORDEON 
BANJO GUITAR 


Telephones 


FOR PRIVATE LINES. 
No No Rental. Thousands 
in use. Agents anted in every | 
spunty in the United States. Territory 
We send full directions in box. 
Pat. Oct.8, Where we have no agent, sample at 
1889. agt’s price. Send 2c. stamp for Catalogue. 
TELEPHONE CO., Albion, Ill. 


~ RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


WALL PAPER. 


Send 10 cents for postage to nearest address, and 
we will forward samples of the latest styles and our 
guide, oo fo fo Fa aper and Economy in —— Dec- 
oration.” ¢ Hodis price $1.0 should have our 
Agent’s Sample i rs 


136-138 Wi Hiern Ste as 32 W. 13th St., 
CHICAGO. EW YORK. 


THE GEM 


Pencil Sharpener 
For Schools and Offices. 
Sharpens both Lead and 
Slate Pencils. 
$3.50. 
GOULD & COOK, Mfrs., 
Leominster, Mass. 
Descriptive Circular on ap- 
plication. 
485,629 Pairs sold throughout the U. 8. 
Parker Pays the Sostage on his Arctic Sock for men 
children. Recommended by phy. : 

















You can easily learn to play them. 
Charts, Circular, 40 Pieces of Mu- | 
sie Free. 2c. stamp for Catalogue 
of band and orchestra music Sag 
musical instruments. wtd. 

Music Novelty Co., ( 33, Detroit, Mich. 
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WALL PAPERS 


tit £50 Gente FR J tte mel 


selected jne of samples FR low E E! in Tis oe B | 
h Instructions How to Paper. 


CHAS. MN N. KILLEN, 614 & o16 So. 20th St., Phila. | 








MAN 
WITH 
n IMPERIAL WHEEL 
is. thrice happy. Com- j 
| fort—Speed— Safety. A | 


catalogue. A sh 

cycler gets our wheel. 

AMES & FROST COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
Our Catalogue will hetp you. Send for i. 


WATER MOTOR, $5. 


BOLCIANO’S “LITTLE CIANT”’ 
will run your 
Sewing Machine, Scroll : 
Saws, Lathes, 
and other light machinery. 
A.week’s work done in a day. 
’ No Plumbing required. 
Delivered free on receipt of price. 
s The Bolgiano Water Motor Co. 
Patented April 25, 1898, 409 Water St., Baltimore, Md. 


Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
A for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
f7 tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0, 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. 


Patent Foot Power Machinery 
COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
Wood or metal workers without 
steam pawer Cf can yay fF Cs 

pete with the } arge shops Ld 

our new Labor Saving Mac 5 ans 
latest and most improved for practt: 
cal shop_use, also for Industria! 
Schools, Home Training, ete. Sond 






















Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., 
789 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


“A dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 


This Solid Grain Button 
Boot we make at the urgent re- 
west of many of our customers. 

tis hard to make as good a shoe 
as this to sell at $1.50, but we 
will not make apes shoes. We pte 
fer a very small profit. 
mmon Sense, E 

















eavy sole, plump up- 
Satisfaction guaran- 
or money refunded. 
iustrated Cata. FREE. 
Incor. Cap’l, $1,000,000. 
DEXTER SHOE CO., 
143 
Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. | 





A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY QUILT {“m, fe with our 
kage of 60 splendid be oy Satin Pieces, “assorted 
right c colors, 25c.; 5 packs, $ —-4 a ik ius 1 and Vel- 
vet, 40 large pieces, assort . Silk, 
“per ounce. Lemarce Silk Ml, Littie Ferry, No: 


WALL CAPER, 

















FOR SPEED, BEAUTY, STRENGTH, 
THE 


RAMBLER 


STANDS AT THE HEAD OF 


-BICYCLES. 


Register address for 1894 Catalogue. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
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STABLE 


PaTeNnTeD 
.10. 1894 


No horse can wear them 
under his feet. NO COME OFF TO THEM, 
We confine our Sales to Jobbers only. 
B t! IF YOUR DEALERS DO NOT KEEP men 

iu We will, in order to convince you of the 
superiority of the Saeteeesen “STAY ON? 
over all imitations style blankets, send 
only one blanket to address, express roms Geanen on 
receipt of price. (Write for Catalogue and 


BURLINGTON BLANKET 60.,2U®4ungTON, 








ves SWIET, SLE ED 
IS THE SAFE SLED. 


The Flexible HE doesn’t run into other sleds. 
Because of a” quick, steady, 


iteer 

But But why woh't other lobe runt s run into the Flexible Fiver? 

se they can’t. Did you ever know a rabbit 
het * bY a tortoise bumping into his rear end? 
orfer you get Bios to slipping past other coasters on 
er Flexible Fixer these questions won’t bother you. 
p Don’t ke tos see t = 2% to: y —! pagewase stores any- 
wae ere. u can’t fin em_ Ww 
ALLEN & & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 



















BARNEY 
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Catalogue FREE. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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“what! Coens: and Bunions all gone ?” 
“Yes, Lam papyr ta to pay. through the merits - § ,HAN- 
SON’S CORN I can now walk with eas 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 


vince you that some imitation is just as good; send 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
very box is sd og Sg to cure, or i a refunded. 
rice, 15 and 25 cents. 
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For the Companion. 


CHESTNUTS. 


Three together in soft, brown nest; 
The prettiest nest that ever was seen; 
Shut in a bal! of thorny green, 


Close and warm are the wee things pressed, 
Till by and by in the Autumn sun, 
Four petals open, and one by one 


They fall on a cushion of leaves below: 
Ah! who shall tell of their destiny ? 
One takes root for a stately tree; 


One, squirrels garner before the snow; 
And one is the gift of a fair, youn ke 
Toa blue-eyed maiden, sweet an 
Each has its place—who shall say which is best 
For three together in soft, brown nest? 


SARAH KNOWLES BOLTON. 


* 
> 





DANGERS OF MOOSE-HUNTING. 


In “The Wilderness Hunter,” Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt says that in times of deep and heavily- 
crusted snow moose are sometimes overtaken and 
easily killed. Under such circumstances a few 
hardy and reckless men may readily kill all the 
moose in a district. Sometimes they become so 
exhausted that they can no longer struggle. Mr. 
Roosevelt knows of at least five men who have 
killed crusted moose with an axe. In ordinary 
snow, however, the killing of a moose is a much 
less one-sided affair, as may be seen by two 
instances described by Mr. Roosevelt. 


A brother of one of my cow-hands, a man from 
Maine, was once nearly killed by a cow moose. 
Her last year’s calf was with her, and the two 
were overtaken after a chase of two or three 
hours. They were travelling in single file, the 
cow breaking 
calf followed close behind, and sometimes in his 
nervousness literally ran upon her. 

The man ran vp close alongside; but before he 
could fire, the old cow spun round and charged 
him, her mane — and her green eyes 
snapping with rage appened that just here 
the snow became shallow, and the moose gained 
so rapidly that the man, to save his life, sprang up 
a tree. 

As he did so the cow reared and struck at him. 
One forefoot caught in his snow-shoe, tore it clear 
off, and gave his ankle a bad wrench. Then after 
watching him a minute or two she-turned and 
continued her flight; whereupon he dropped from 
the tree, patched u his torn snow-shoe and limped 
after the moose, which he finally killed. 


An old hunter named Purvis told me of an| 


adventure of this kind, which terminated fatally. 

He was hunting with a mining prospector named 
Pingree, late in November, when the snow was 
deep enough to bring a deer soon to a standstill, 
but not deep enough to hinder a moose’s move- 
ments. 

The men bound on their skees and started to the 
border of a lake to kill some blacktail. Suddenly 
they came on a bull moose, a lean and savage 
fellow, in a thicket. Pingree, who was nearest, 
fired at and wounded him; w oe he rushed 
straight at the man, knocked him down before he 
could turn round on his skees, and began to pound 
him with his terrible forefeet. 

Summoned by his comrade’s despairing cries, 
Purvis rushed round the thicket and shot the 
squealing, trampling monster through the bod 
and ya pons afterward had to swing himse t 
up a small tree to avoid its furious rush. 

The moose did not turn after this charge, but 
kept straight on, and was not seen again. 
a man was past all help, and died in two 

ours 


oe 
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UNION IN THANKSGIVING. 


It was at a time when “union” as well as 
“liberty” was the watchword of our country, that 
the festival which is so distinctively American 
became more entirely a national affair. The 
incident which led to such a change of basis is 
thus described by the author of “Seward at 
Washington :” 


One morning, early in October, 1863, Mr. Seward 
entered the President’s room and found him alone, 
busily engaged with a huge pile of papers. 

“They say, Mr. President,” he began, “that we 
are stealing away the rights of the states. So I 
have come to- ~~ { to advise you that there is 

another state right I think we ought to steal.” 

Mr. Lincoln looked up from his papers with a 
quizzical expression. 

“Well, governor, ” said he, “what do you want to 
steal now?” 

“The right to name Thanksgiving day. We 
ought to have one national holiday all over the 
country, instead of letting the governors of states 
name half a dozen different days.” 

The President entered heartily into the sugges- 
tion, saying that he believed the usage had its 
origin in custom and not in constitutional law, 80 
that a President “had as good a right to thank 
God as a governor.” In fact, proclamations had 
already been issued by the executive after great 
victories, though the annual festival had always 
been designated by the governors. 

Mr. Seward drew from his portfolio the outline 
of such a proclamation, which they read over 
together, and perfected. It was duly issued, and 
since that time the President of the United States 
has always fixed the date for this national holiday. 


———x-_“(g(.Q-+ee= —— 
NOT IN HIS LINE. 


It is allowable for a man to pun upon his own 
name, if he does it well and not too often. 


Cardinal Manning used to tell a story of his 
friend Bishop Bramstone, who seems to have been 
a wit as well as an eminent ecclesiastic. 

One day a member of his flock approached him, 
whether in earnest or not does not appear, with the 
remark that he wanted a wife; and he added the 
usual modest conditions that she must be young, 
rich and pretty. 

he bishop answered him upon the instant. 


“You are mistaken,” said he. “My name is 
Bramstone, not Brimstone. I do not make 
matches.” 


* 
+ 





A PROPER MESSENGER. 


Monsieur Calino recently sent a new servant-girl | 


on an errand. Green to city ways, she lost her 
way and did everything wrong. 


“You’ve no sense at all!” Monsieur Calino 
stormed, when she returned. “The next time when 
[ ee Ay idiot to do an errand for me P’ll—I’ll go 
myse 





a path through the snow, while the | 








. For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Containing nothing in- | 
jurious, they wil! not disorder the stomach like cough 
syrups and balsams. Sold only in boxes. (Adv, 





anted. Ladies to introduce Celluloid Starch on com. 
Pleasants profitable. Celluloid Starch Co., New Haven, Ct. 


CHRISTMAS MUSI Cantatas, Con- 


cert Exere nes, 
Anthems, Solos and Quartets. Bfight, new music for 
Sunder © Schools and Churches. Descriptive Catalogue 
free. FILLMORE BRO THERS, 141 West Sixth Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, or 40 Bible House, NEW YORK: 

















HYGIENIC AIR MATTRESS. 







ven at the World’s 


The highest and only award was 
fattress for com- 


Columbian Exposition tothe Air ] 
fort, heals 9 and cleanliness. 
efor Catalogue and Testimonials. 


| METRO OLITAY AIR GOODS CO., 7 Temple Pl., Boston, Mass. 


Machines Delivered at Your Home!! 


TRIAL FREE We offer to send our Sewing 
achines anywhere in the 
ited eaaes S approval, to 
e pay expenses 

ways, if t the tnachine is 


upon 
tion and trial in your home. 
eor our dealers can sell you 
Machines cheaper t. 
you can get oo 
and th 











From $15.00 and up. 
Write us for particulars about Special Offer, 
THE NEW HOME SEWINC MACHINE CO. 
Union Square, Now York, N. Y¥. 


Handy Volume Classics. 


38 volumes in dainty bindings, charmingly illus- 
trated and the choicest Books for Holiday Gifts. 
15 new volumes added this season, viz: 

“Byron,” “pevant, v7 “Fete ” “Ethics Of, She Dust,” 





“Queen of oe.” “ rowning,.” “Tales from 
Shak speare as cea “Seven — of Architec- 
tur e,” “Longfellow’s "Barly 


Poem “Evangeline,” 
“Abbe Constantine,” “Whittier 's Early Poems,” “Low- 
ell’s Early Poems,” “Poems wo Bapeeere 
Cloth, mag - finish, Te. Pa: oie ioth, 
Half-leath 9 $1.25. Fu , $1.50. Half Calf, 
Half lk . ant, $2.50. Full leather, $2.00 per volume. 


ar-D- scriptive Catalogue sent on application. 
T. Y. ROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 


Witch 
Hazel 
Jelly 


has all thohenling iron 


erties of 
Extract Witeh 


or Hamamelis, Ay ‘s 
more convenient and 
successful in its use. 
adies 
working 
with silks 
will find 
the Jell 
mvaluable 
a 
plied to 
kell as it prevents silk fromadhering. 
Chapped Hands and Face Relieved Instantly. 
Tones, Strengthens, Smooths, Sofiens and 
Whitens the Skin. 
Witch Hazel golly 
to all lotions. Not a liquid. Easily car- 
ried in a travelling bag or pocket. Con- 
tains no oil or gr’ ase and is not stic ky. 


25 cents, full-size, postage-paid. 
THE MAYELL-HOPP Cco., Cleveland, 0. 


Mason & Hamlin 


PIANO 


IS THE BEST, 


Because Conservatories, Schools, Lodges, Musici- 
ans, and the Public generally so regard it. Made 
of finest material, and by most skilled hands. 
Sold for cash and easy payments. Pianos rented 
until rent pays for them. Write for full partic- 
ulars. 
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CATALOGUES FREE. 
These pianos represent that same Highest Stand- 
ard of Excellence which has achieved for the 


Mason & Hamlin Organs 
THE TITLE 


Standard of the World. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co., 


BOSTON. NEW .YORE. 


in a 


/of- persny a west Ganog 

need never be asked 

I your @oods 
bear’ the 


CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY. 














IS STAMPED ON EVERY ARTICLE. 
THESE GOODS HAVE STOOD THE TEST FOR NEARLY 
* HALF A CENTURY% 
SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 
If you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
THE MERIDEN BriTAnniA Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable information 
will be mailed you. (MENTION THIS PAPER.) 
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Superb after Shaving. | 
is superior | 


| By Dr. B. W. 














| since then has sent 





S COMPANION. 


The handsomest designs at 
| Wate PAPERS lowest prices. From 3c. to 
5c. a roll. 100 samples f for 8c. Window shades, spring roll- 
ers. all ecolors.35c. H.Thomas & Bro., 927 Market St., Phisa, Pa, 








COTTON, SILK, WOOLEN AND 


Mixed 


(Cotton and Wool) 
Dyed a perfectly fast and full black with one 
PeEeR of 
PEERLESS DYE FAST BLACK 
ir. one operation. All others require two, Sample 
card of fast colors at druggists or address 


PEERLESS DYES, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


ASTHMA & NASAL CATARRH CURED | 


Hair’s Asthma Cure and Catarrh Spe 
Only known untailin permanent cure. / send 
- Hair, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














cific. 
tr eatise free. 





TRADE MARK ———= 


ASS ewe’ 


Couns &CUFFS. 


vo 
Re, Kd oe bisa 


DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —-— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 
Lig | best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like them, 
Look well. we 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of 
r " sample collar and 











Wear well. 
collars or F hy 
r of cuffs sent t 









s. Address, giving size and style w: were . 
Reversib e ‘Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston: 


The “B & H” Lamp 


AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 

by Leading Dealers. 
Send for our Little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 

Lamp. 

BRADLEY & HU BBARD MFG. CO., 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
Factories : 








it’s so Easy to Light 


0 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


“Do Not Stammer.” 


The Philadelphia Institute for the cure of Stammer- 
ing, ptustering and all Impediments of Speech. 

r. Edwin 8. Johnston, founder and Principal of the 
Philadelphia Institute, 1033 Spring Garden street, has 
been particularly suc cessful in the treatment of stam 
mering, stuttering and all other impediments to a dis 
tinct articulation, and was himself for man 
great stammerer. a careful study of t 
subject Mr. Johnston oon letely cured himself, and 
hundreds o a way rejoicing.” 
—From the Public ledger. Sept. 

Refer to George W. Childs, ta Public Ledaer, 
and ex-Postmaster-General —_ ne Wanamaker, who will 
testify as oe Cormenenes ¢ 

Send for + PP . pam niet | to EDW IN 8S. JOHNSTON, 
Principal, joss pring arden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








It’s day all day in the day-time, 
And there is no night in Creede. 


The Silver Queen. 


A realistic story of the early days of Creede, telling 
startling and curious incidents of the Great Boom and 
scramble for gold, and the part a yromen played in it. 
The co-work of CY WARMAN and FITz-MAo. 

THE GREAT Diving 
for Nov. and Dee. wil! 
also contain illustrated 
articles of the greatest 
interest and import- 
ance to every person 
bearing the name of 


\ Crawford or Fleming 


or belonging to any 
Branch of these fam- 
ilie 

THE GREAT DIVIDE 
is a copiously illus. 
trated monthly journal 
filléd to overflowing 
each month with good 
things to interest young 
and old, It is e@ no 

MISS POLLY PARSONS. other being 

strikingly original and furnishing mat- 
ters of fact and fancy that can be foun 
aoupere —— ‘en cents a copy: one 
dollar a 

Sendt ay ; for our Great Premium 
Num ber,offering absolutely free beau- 
tiful gifts of a most novel character, 
made of handsome and rare agates, 
varying from the translucent green 
moss agate to the deep red Kg ye 
onyx and flashing tiger , to the 
rough but rich and brilliant gold and 
silver ores, beautiful spars, crystals. 
Bicycles, etc. Marbles for the boys. 
We know you will be pleased. 


AT DIVIDE. 


1516 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 


journal, 














7 hat Card 


Will mark every style of 
BISSELL’S 
CHRISTMAS 
CARPET SWEEPERS. 


Where you find that you can take 
your choice of twelve of the world’s 
richest woods, all made at regular 
price specially for Christmas presents, 


The mos igghter gifts for women | 
in the wor 












SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


607 
The Highest Award 
Blood-Purifier 


was given to 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


BY THE 


WORLD’S FAIR OFFICIALS, 
Chicago, (893. 


No More Round Shoulders. 


WEAR THE 


KNICKERBOCKER 
Shoulder Brace 
and ‘walk upright 














in life.’’ No Har- 
ness, simple, unlike 
others. Only re- 
liable SHOULDER 
BRACE and _ Sus- 
PENDER combined. 
Also a_ perfect 
SKIRT SUPPORTER. 
All sizes for men, women, 
boys and girls, 
Holds Up, 
Braces Up. 


Sold by Drug- 
gists and Gen- 


eral Stores, or 
sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.00 
per pair, plain, or 
$1.50, silk-faced. 


Send chest meas- 
ure around the 
body. Address, 


KNICKERBOCKER BRACE C0, Easton, Pa. 





Home Comfort 








STEEL FAMILY RANGES 


Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE IRON and 
WROUGHT STEEL, will LAST 
LIFETIME if properly used. 
Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALES- 


MEN FROM OUR OWN WAGONS throughout 
this Country and Canada. 


SALES TO JANUARY 1, 1893, 258,460. 
MADE ONLY BY 


| WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 


St. Louis, Mo. Branch Factory: Toronto, Ont, 
Founded 1864. Vaid up Capital, $1,000,000, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Home Comfort’? Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 


FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather, 
Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 


Ask your Dealer for it. 














PIANO 


— AND— 


ORGAN 


K FREE, 


Send us your address on a postal, and you will receive the finest and most 


elaborate Catalogue of Pianos and Organs ever pub‘ished. 


the latest and best 
styles, and how to 


SAVE MONEY. 


It will show you 
Send for it to-day, It will 
more than please you. 


Write and see how little it ry to get an instrament when you begin right. 


(ORGANS from $27.50 up 


CORNISH & CO. et — 





(PIANOS from $175.00 up.) 


Washington, N. J. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





NOVEMBER 23, 1898. 














The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
os for din are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 

ew Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-Office ‘Money-Order Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
| aoe to register letters whenever requested to 

10 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 


Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on at paper, which shows to what time your 


subscription is paid, can be changed. 
Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 


his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 

continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

books unless your Post-office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin 
to renew subscripticns. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can ordered, but no payment of money shoul 
be made to them until the person who subscribes 
has received the paper for from one to two months. 
The receiving of the paper for that length of time 
will be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent— 
and then money can be paid to him 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue, 





For the Companion. 


RICKETS. 


Rickets is a disease comparatively unkhown in 
country districts. Its home is the tenement-house 
and the slums of crowded cities. There it is 
becoming more and more common. Many a street 
gamin carries through life a wizened face and a 


stunted form, the marks which this disease im- | 


printed upon him in his babyhood. 
The chief result of the rickets is defect in the 
healthful growth of the bones. The outcome of 


this is a deformity of the bones, chiefly of those of | 
the skull, the arms and the legs, though the bones | 


in general suffer. 
Thus the bones of the limbs are often curved 


inward or outward, or even in both directions. | 


They are always defective in length. The head 


appears large because the bones of the face are | 


pinched and small. 

In the poverty-stricken districts of London this 
disease kas long been exceedingly frequent. 
Inileed, it is there so common that the name of 
“the English disease,” formerly applied to it on 
the Continent,—not in the most kindly spirit,— 
could not for a long time be shaken off. 

As might be supposed, it is a disease in which 
defective diet and lack of air and sunlight play a 
conspicuous part. 

Mr. Spencer Watson has shown almost conclu- 
sively that even with insufficient nutrition a child 
may be kept from becoming “rickety” if supplied 
with an abundance of sunlight and warmth. In 
seuthern Continental cities the disease is little 
known, though the diet of children is often very 
insufficient. 

It has been shown, on the other hand, that a 
condition resembling rickets may be brought 
about in some of the lower animals by feeding 
them upon food and milk of an extremely poor 
quality. 

Terrible as are the results of this disease, its 
susceptibility to improved diet and surroundings 
is great. It is indeed rarely fatal, and few if any 
cases are prolonged beyond the age of childhood. 

Societies which provide the poor of cities with 
free transport to the country do much to save 
children from rickets and other diseases. What 
more blessed manner of lightening the burden of 
the poor could there be than to supply to children 
the food and sunshine which will enable them to 
escape a lifetime of deformity ? 


-o* — 


CURIOSITIES OF TASTE. 
The sense of taste in human beings has been 


divided into four classes,—sweet, bitter, salt and 


acid. These four classes, with their combinations, 
produce all the delicious sensations that we ascribe 
to taste, as well as all the disagreeable impressions 
of that sense. 

But the tongue is not equally sensitive in all 
parts to these sensations. Indeed it has been 
shown that different tastes result from the same 
stimulus when applied to different places on the 
tongue. The tip of the tongue, for instance, is 
most sensitive to sweet and to acid tastes, while it 
is far less capable of perceiving a bitter taste than 
any other part of the organ. Some persons are 
unable to perceive any bitter taste when quinine 
is applied only to the tip of the tongue. At the 


back of the tongue the bitterness of the drug is 
perceived at once. 

An explanation of the curious selective powers 
exhibited by the tongue is that a variety of nerve 


Money-Order Post- | 


money to strangers | 


fibres are present in that organ, each kind being 
sensitive only to one of the four principal classes 
of taste. These nerve fibres are distributed in 
varying numbers over different parts of the tongue. 

At the tip, for instance, the nerves which are 
sensitive to sweet and acid stimuli are most numer- 
ous, and accordingly in that locality those tustes 
are the ones most readily perceived. At the back 
of the tongue, on the other hand, the nerve fibres 
concerned in the perception of bitterness prevail 
over the others. 

A singular proof of the fact that on particular 
parts of the tongue one sort of nerve fibres may 
overpower and mask the effect of another sort is 
furnished by placing sulphate of magnesia on the 
back of the tongue. At first only a strong bitter 
taste is perceived, but when the nerves producing 
the bitter taste are paralyzed, as they may be by 
the application of the drug called gymnema, with- 
out affecting the other nerves, then a slight acid 
taste becomes evident. 

Thus even our slightest ti of pl eor 
pain are the result of a complicated system of 
nerve fibres and nerve endings, and while we can 
begin to perceive that certain nerves possess cer- 
tain powers, or are sensitive to certain impressions 
and not to others, yet the cause of these differ- 
| ences remains to be discovered. Man has only 
| fairly begun to carry out the old precept, “Know 
| thyself.” 
| 
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| SHIPWRECKED IN THE NORTH. | 


A sealing brig, immersed in the densest fog and | 
driven by the gale, was running down a narrow 
|lane or opening in the ice, when the shout of | 
| breakers ahead and the crash of the bows upon a 
| reef came in the same moment. The crew sprang | 
| overboard upon the heaving ice-field, and almost | 
immediately saw their strong and beautiful vessel | 
sink into the ocean. The adventure is related in | 
“After Icebergs with a Painter.” 


| Without food or extra clothing, the forty men | 
were remote from all help. To the west lay the 
| precipitous shores of Cape Bonavista, and for this, | 
| the nearest land, in single file, with Captain 
| Knight at their head, the men commenced at sun- 
| set their dreadful and almost hopeless march. 
| All night, without refreshment or rest, they 
| went stumbling and plunging on their perilous 
| way, now and then sinking into the slush between 
| the ice-cakes, and having to be drawn out by their 
|companions. But for their leader and a few other 
| bold spirits, the party would have sunk down with 
fatigue and despair, and perished. 

At daybreak they were still on the rolling ice- 
fields, beclouded with fog, and with nothing in 
prospect but the terrible cape and its solitary 
chance of deliverance. Thirsty, famished and 
worn, they toiled on, more and more slowly, all 
the morning, all the forenoon, all the afternoon; 
and then, bewildered and lost in a dreadful cloud 
travelling eee parallel with the coast, the poor 
fellows passed the — without knowing it. 

The captain looked back from time to time on 
the worn-out and suffering line of men, the last of 
them scarcely visible in the mist, and a thrill of 
discouragement passed over him. Unless there 
was some change in their prospects, he knew that 
few of them would live out another night on the 
|ice. They had shouted until they were hoarse, 
and looked into the endless gray until they had no 
heart for looking longer. 

Suddenly, just before sundown, they came to a 
vessel. A few rods to the right or left, and they 
must have missed it. “We were led by the hand 
rd Providence,” said Captain Knight, in telling 
the story. 





| 





PAST RECOGNITION. 


| The Louisville Courier-Journal says that two 
young men of that city, salesmen in a dry goods 
| store, hired bicycles and took a spin into the coun- 
try. When they were perhaps ten miles out, they 
decided to have a,race. 

One of them got far ahead of the other, and in 
Socting round a turn ran into a pile of stones. 
The wheel was demolished, and the rider found 
himself lying among the spokes. 

An aged woman who happened to be passing 
was met by the second rider. 

“My good woman,” said he, “have you seen a 
young man riding a bicycle on ahead?” 

“No,” said the woman; “but I saw a young man 
up the road a spell ago who was sittin’ on the 
ground mendin’ umbrellas.” 


CONFIDING. 
Down in Virginia a robbery had been committed. 
The finger of suspicion pointed to a negro servant, 
and he was arraigned before the local justice, who 


| or dark gray. Extra long. Wool linings, muff pockets, 
ve bh le colla: 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using | 
“Brown’s Camphorated Sap Dentifrice.” (Adv. | 











Worn in 
Every 
State 
in the 
Union. 











Our Monarch Frieze 


ULSTERS, 
$12.00. 


All-Wool Frieze. Two styles—black and Oxford mixed, 


rs. 

It Costs Nothing to see them in any town in the 

United States where there isan express office. Sample 

pieces of the Frieze sent free to any address. Orders 

carefully filled and sent by express C. O. D. with the 
privilege of examining before paying. 


If You Need the Ulster at Once, 


Send us your breast measure over your vest (under the 
coat), weight and height, and $12.00 and we will guar- 
antee to fit and satisfy you, or refund you the $i2z00 


and express charges. 

The Northern Trust Co. 
The Chicago Record. 
The Chicago Tribune. 


REFERENCES: 


PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, | 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











AVE YOU EVER 





: ‘ei. 
tried to make in 


your own kitchen | 
any of those deli- | 
cate soups, sauces, | 
dishes 
which are gener- 
ally supposed to be | 
in the province of 
the “professional” 
cook ? 


Miss Maria Parloa 


Says that by the use,.as a basis, of 


Lichig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, 


You can make these delicious dishes 


successfully at home. 


She has written 100 recipes, which will 
be sent gratis, by_mail, by Dauchy & 
Co., 27 Park Place, New York. 


or made 
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Learn % Piano. 


'Richardson’s 


New Method. 
Roce ea 
eign fingering, $3.00. 

Mason & Hoadley’s 
System for Beginners. 


With either American or For- 
eign fingering. Price, either fin- 
gering, $3.00. 


N. E. Conserv" Method. 
In three parts. _ Price, each, 
$1.50; complete $3.00. 0 
editions, American and Foreign 
fingering. 
Peter’s Eclectic 
Piano Instructor. 
Over 800,000 copies sold; $3.00. 


Bellak’s Analytical Method. 


Ditson 
elas Antal Neto 


Ki) 


Winner’s Eureka Method. 


The latest book issued, with illustrations of hand 
positions. Paper, 75 cents. 


For the Organ. 


Clarke’s New Method for Reed Organs. 

The most popular instruction book for the Organ and 
entirely distinct from any previous work by the same 
author. No learner can afford to be without this book. 
It contains all that is needed to make a most competent 
player. Price, $2.50. 


Emerson’s New Method for Reed Organs. 


Easy and progressive lessons, scales and studies, with 
a fine collection of organ music. $2.50, 


Any book sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., N.Y. J. E. Ditson & Co., Phila. 
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NICE THINGS TO EAT 


«++AND... 


HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


Send stamp for free copy of our dainty book of 
over 200 new recipes. Mention this paper. 


T. KINCSFORD & SON, OSWECO, N. Y. 


HORTHAND = Siete’ Secular frees 


A. J. Graham’s Works and School, 744 B’way, N. Y. 








“ROME” on every Teakettle. 
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fee Pots. I 


finished and 





happened to be the negro’s old master, to whom he 
was still intensely loyal. 
He made no defence or denial as the judge laid 


the evidence point by point against him, and sen- 
tence was about to be pronounced when suddenly 


“Why didn’t you say you didn’t do it, George?” 
asked the justice. 

“Why,” said the faithful old servant, “‘you’s a 
hones’ man, judge, an’ if = say I is the man, den 
I is the man, but you see I aint the man.” 


HER FIRST THOUGHT. 


A young mother with her first baby is, for the 
time being, a person of one idea, as is amusingly 
shown by an anecdote related by the Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

A woman whose only son is about sixteen 
months old lives not far from a big mill in which 
there was a serious explosion a few days ago. A 

entleman, calling upon her shortly afterward, 





Rome Teakettles | 
Have spout seamed to the body. Cannot be melted | 
off, and will not leak if left on fire without water. 








Copper Teakettles, Range 
Kettles and Tea and Cof- 


lined with pure tin. 
side Nickel-plated. Supe- 
rior Workmanship, highly 
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Out- 


Durable. 


Rome Tea and Coffee Pots 
Have Enamelled Wood Handles. Alwa 
They will not tarnish. Can be used 
and are an ornament to the table. 





cold. 
on the stove 


the real culprit was discovered Ask your dealer for these goods. If he does not sell them, send us $1.50 for Teakettle, or $1 for Tea or Coffee Pot. 


ROME MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Rome, New York. 








nquired about her experience. 

“Did you really feel the shock?” said he. 

“Yes, indeed!” she replied. “It shook the house 
from cellar to garret.” 

“And what did you think was the matter?” 

“T thought the baby had fallen out of bed,” was 
the unexpected answer. 


ONE FALSE NOTE. 


A visitor to the World’s Fair reports that he saw 
a countryman standing before the bust of a woman 
in a collection of statuary. 

The woman was represented in the act of coiling 
her hair, and as the visitor came up the country- 
man was saying to himself: 

“No, sir, that aint true to nature; she aint got her 
mouth full of hair-pins.” 


TIME’S swiftest flight is said to be taken on the 





| beautiful. 


Rough, Hard, 
Irritated Skin, 


Face and Lips, 
(Salt Rheum. 


monials sent for 6c. (to 





Sent post-paid 60 cts. per bottle. 





wings of a promissory note. 


Hinds’ 
Almond Cream. — 
[His preparation has long been known 


for its surprising effect in softening, 
improving and preserving the Skin, and 
in rendering the complexion clear and 


It is recommended by Ladies generally. 
Is unsurpassed as a Toilet Requisite. 


Pimples, 
Chafing, Itching, 
Best for; Chapped Hands, Best for; Scaly Eruptions, 
Itching Piles, 
Eczema, etc. 


A Trial Bottle ith a book descriptive and testi- 


Price 50 Cents at Druggists. 
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THE FIRST WORLD’S FAIR DIPLOMA 


will not be given to any one of the five hundred thousand exhibits until some time in 1894—but the design on 
the back of this cover is an exact reproduction of it in every detail and was made from a photograph of the 


original drawing. 


It is now given to the whole public for the first time that it is shown outside of Chicago—by 
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Washington and the Flag. 





Do you wish your school to 
join with the schools of the | 
other States in a grand patri- 
otic celebration of Washing- 
ton’s Birthday ? 

A simple, yet impressive 
pragram is being prepared. 

We have already had enthu- 
siastic responses from schools 
in every State and Territory. 


“Washington won for America her Liberties, | 
Sur Public School is their Defence.” 


x * * 
This is to Certify 


that the holder has con- 
tributed cents 
toward the purchase of 
an engraving of Stuart's 


Washington for our School. 


Has Your School a Flag? 
Then it certainly will join in | 
celebrating the birthday of 
our Washington. 
Talk it over with your teacher or schoolmates and let us hear from you at once. 
We will send you free 100 Washington Certificates, handsomely printed on card- 
board, also full particulars. With these Certificates you can easily raise the money 
for a fine engraving of Washington. 











Facsimile of a Washingt 





on Certificate 


The price of this superb portrait of Washington is $5.00, but if you order through us we 
shall include an original Program for Washington’s Birthday, including address of presenta- 
tion and a copy of Patriotic Selections. Pupils can start the movement at once by ordering 
the Certificates, which will be sent FREE. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE cu} 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price. 
Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 
Very Stylish. 
Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
: Shoe. Three Soles, Extension Edge. 
— $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. 
eee a Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. 





Extra 
For 


Veilue. 
Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 


W. L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all the 
latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 


Do You Wear Them ? 


W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 


protect you alas high prices. Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the world we 
are contented with a small profit, knowing that the extra value put in W. L. Douglas Shoes 
will give a continuous increase to our business. The dealer who sells you unstamped shoes 
makes the price to suit himseif. He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3.00 shoe. The stamped name and 
price system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the 
money paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. L. Douglas Shoes. 


If you wish to economize in your foot wear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes when 
next in need. Sent by Po ze Free, when dealers cannot supply you. Take no substitute. 
Send for Catalogue Meith full instructions how to order by mail. 

Address W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 
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UNEQUALED IN PRICE; UNSURPASSED IN MERIT » 
The New Peterson Magazine | Arthur’s New Home Magazine }s 


Universally commended by the press | Choice Literature, Stories, Poems, ~ 
as one of the best of American | Sketches of Travel, History, etc. » 
Magazines. CUT-PAPER 
Its contributors are among the FRE Patterns WORTH $3.00 
most popular American writers. Notes on the newest styles in dress, 
Its illustrations are floriculture, etc. 


fine. It is a store- Valuable house- * 
house of choice liter- | 
ature and art. Its 
low price is a wonder. 
Send $1.00 for a | 
year’s subscription, | 
or 50 cents for six | 
months. It will prove | 
a big investment. up clubs. 


hints, pretty designs 
Sample Copy, 5 cents. | A YEAR Sample Copy, 5 cents. » 


in needlework. A 
The New Peterson Magazine F Arthur’s New Home Magazine / 


piece of choice Music >a 
in — number. » 
All for only $1.00 
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A MUSICAL CLUB 


Listening to a Vocal or Instrumental Masterpiece or New Opera. 


T= EDISON PHONOGRAPH enables Schools, Clubs or Families to hear the 
choicest music performed by the best artists, at their own school, meeting- 

room or home. For instance, a faithful reproduction of the performances of 
the 23d Regt. Band will be a guide to other bands how to render the music, or 
a vocal gem will be sung by the voice of a famous artist, selections from Shake- 
speare and the best authors or poets may he obtained as recited by eminent 
actors or readers. 

In a word the musical and literary world will give its treasures to owners 


of the Phonograph at the smallest cost. 


Full information sent Free on application. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 


Ledger Bullding, PHILADELPHIA. 
Masonic Temple Building, CHICAGO. 


30 Park Place, NEW YORK. 
17 West Swan Street, BUFFALO. 
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_ Eve one who saw the beautiful colored reproduction of our picture, “ The Awakening,” on the cover of The World's Fair 
Number of the Youth’s Companion, or the original oil painting in our exhibit at the World's Fair, will be interested 
and gratified to know that > received the highest awards that were given for Infants’ Foods—that it was 
the only infants’ food used MELLIN S F OOD; in the Créche at the Children’s Building, and that Miss Marjory Hall, 
the Matron, has written us that she selected it herself after having tried and discarded several other Infants’ Foods. 


Our book for the instruction of mothers, 66 
together with a copy of letter from Miss Marjory Hall, The Car € and Feeding of Infants,” 
Matron of Créche at Children’s Building, World’s Fair, and Virginia Day Nursery, N. Y., will be mailed free to any address on ell 
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A CAPE COD SEA-CAPTAIN. | 


There was no other mode of travelling save by | 


requisition by the government. Yet it was con- | 


American went on his way, followed by a hearty | 
| these mail-coaches, as all horses were taken into | “God bless you!"* from the Frenchman. 


Seventy-four hours after leaving Brest, the 


| trary to law for the mail-carriers to take aj carriage entered Paris, at four o'clock of a 


My great-grandfather, Captain Elijah Cobb, | 
died before I was born, but he is as vivid a | 


passenger ! 
The young captain first went to the minister of 


beautiful July morning, and stopped before the 
Hotel de Boston. The captain had travelled six 


personality to me as any of his living descendants. | marine, and obtained an official copy of his | hundred and eighty-four miles over rough and 


I know him through his portrait, through the | 
personal reminiscences of my mother, and through 
the manuscript pages of his journal, written 
when he was an old man. 

He had been a sea-captain for many years 
before he retired from active life. 


his adventures were so interesting to his grand- | special permit to one of the government coaches | papers sent on from Brest. 


children that they begged him to write them out. 
Though he laughed at their eagerness, he was 
pleased that they cared for the old man’s tales, 
and undertook the task. 

He died before it was finished, but this incom- 
plete ‘Grandfather's Journal,’’ in quaint, small 
handwriting, is to-day one of the family treasures, 
read and re-read by descendants who can have no 
personal knowledge of their fine old ancestor. 

From the various adventures therein recorded, 
I have selected the following as one especially 
interesting to his grandchildren, giving as it does 
a glimpse of Robespierre and a faithful account 
of the difficulties that beset American shipmasters | 
in the time of the French Revolution. 

Captain Elijah Cobb, a native of the town of 
Brewster, Cape Cod, Massachusetts, was then in 
his twenty-sixth year. He had followed the sea 
from the age of fourteen, and had recently | 
become master of a fine vessel. He was a) 
thorough sailor, and had ever before him the 
ambition to be a successful shipmaster. 

Going to sea was quite a different affair in | 
those days from what it is at the present time. 
Then the shipmaster took the full responsibility 
of vessel and cargo, engaging freights and varying 
his course at discretion. He had to contend with 
blockades and embargoes, and it depended largely 
upon his own skill and enterprise whether or not 
he could make a good voyage for his owners, and 
keep clear of imprisonment and confiscation of 
ship and cargo. 

Our young captain was soon put to the test. 
In the summer of 1794, while on a voyage to 
Europe, he was captured by a French frigate and 
sent to Brest, France. This was the beginning of 
a season of great trouble and anxiety, for he had 
under his charge a valuable vessel and cargo. 
He was inexperienced in business; he was in a 
foreign port; he was unacquainted with the 
language. 

There was no American consul or merchant 
with whom to advise, and his reputation as a 
shipmaster depended on the measures he took. 

This was during the French Revolution. 
Robespierre’s power was at its height, and all 
France was in terror and confusion. 

The American captain’s papers had been taken 
from him, and he could get no clue to them. He 
saw his cargo of flour and rice daily taken out, 
and made into bread and soups for the hungry 
populace. He wrote to the American consul in 
Paris, who replied that he must have patience, 
and the government would do what was right in 
time. 

After six weeks of waiting he found that he 
had been tried without his knowledge, which was 
quite according to the French way of conducting 
affairs in those days. To his relief, the vessel 
and cargo were declared neutral property, and 
it was decided that his cargo was to be paid for 
by the government. 

He was waited upon by an agent accompanied 
by an interpreter, and the prices for his flour and 
rice, already consumed, were agreed upon. He 
could not be paid in coin because there was a law 
against taking it out of the country. He could 
not be paid in goods, nor in bills on England or 
America, so he agreed to take government bills 
of exchange on Hamburg, payable sixty days 
after date. 

For these he waited a month, but no bills came. 
Then losing faith in French promises, he sent his 
vessel home in charge of the mate, and wrote to 
the owners that he would remain in France until 
he should have obtained satisfaction. 

A daring thing this for the young American to 
attempt—alone in a land of anarchy and fear, 
ignorant of the language, and determined to 
contend single-handed with the bloodstained 
Revolutionary government for his rights! 

He resolved to go to headquarters, Paris, as 
the only chance of accomplishing his business. 
But there were many difficulties in the way. 

In the first place, the road was dangerous to 
travel. The Royalists were reduced to mere 
skirmishing parties that, under cover of night, 
frequently attacked travellers, and especially 
mail-coaches carrying national despatches. 





| the national coaches. 


demands on the government, taking the precaution 
to have it recorded. He then, with an interpreter, | 
went to Jean Con. St. Andor, a high government | 
official, who was said to be favorably disposed to 
Americans. Captain Cobb laid his difficulties 
} 
to take him to Paris. 
St. Andor hesitated long, and repeatedly felt of | 
his neck to see how it would bear the knife, but 


|at last granted his 
| request. 


dangerous roads, during which time he had 
neither slept nor taken any food save bread and 
Burgundy wine. He had been unable to obtain 
water, even for use upon his hands and face. 
After a brief rest, and the refreshment of a 


The stories of | before this man, and begged for a passport and a | bath and clean linen, he started in search of his 


All the offices denied 
ever having received thei! 

He laid before them the copy he had wisely 
brought with him, and was told to call again. 
But his copy could 
not be found, and 





Two days later the 
captain was en route 
for Paris in one of 


The carriage was 
musket-shot proof, 
except in front, and 
driven by a postil- 
lion with from five 
to nine horses. The 
master of the coach 
spoke no English, 
and the captain him- 
self but a few words 
of French. Both were 
armed with pistols, 
and attended at night 
by a guard of ten 
or twelve mounted 
horsemen. 



























he was told that it 
| had probably been 
brushed aside and 
burned. 

He was fully con- 
vinced that this was 
but a subterfuge to 
put off pay day. 
Perplexed and dis- 
heartened, he went 
first to the American 
consul and then to 


they could only say, 
‘‘Get another set of 
papers, and we will 
guard against anoth- 
er loss.” 

He returned to 
his hotel, and seated 
himself to write to 
Brest for fresh cop- 
ies. 

A French gentle- 
man who spoke Eng- 
lish greeted him in 












On the second morning after leaving Brest, | 
they beheld a scene that proved how necessary 
precautions were. They passed the remains of a 
mail-coach lying in the road, with the master, 
postillion and five horses dead and mangled 
beside it. The mail was scattered all about. 

The murdered courier had been unable to) 
obtain a guard the previous evening, and as the | 
legal penalty for delaying with national despatches 
was death, he had proceeded without one, to meet 
the fate described. | 

The next night our young captain was also | 
obliged to proceed without a guard. It was an 
anxious time, but the coach was not molested. 

They stopped in the little village of Blancou, 
Normandy, to change horses. Here the master 
of the coach, as usual at any stopping-place, was 
obliged to show passports, and to prove that he 
had authority for taking a passenger, and one 
evidently a foreigner. 

A Frenchman in a tattered uniform came up to 
the door of the carriage, and holding out his 
hand said, in fairly good English : 

“For the love of God, my dear sir, do permit 
me to shake hands with one who comes from that 
country where the great and beloved Washington 
resides.” 

My great-grandfather returned this cordial 
greeting, glad to hear this, the first and only 
word of English spoken to him during the 
journey. 

‘“*You have been to America, then?’ he asked. | 

“T went with Lafayette,” said the Frenchman, 
‘and had the honor of serving uffder the best 
man God ever made, even the great Washington.” 

There was time but for this bit of conversation, 
as the courier was ready to proceed. The) 





The captain asked 
him in, and related his difficulties. 
After a few minutes of thought the 
Frenchman said: “Why do you 
not apply to Robespierre? He is 
partial to Americans, and I am sure 
would give you good advice.” 

“Do you mean to say that he, 
the leader of this nation, would 
condescend to listen to a private 
individual, and interpose in merely 
a commercial transaction ?”’ asked 
the American in surprise. 

“Yes. If the business is man- 
aged properly, I am confident he 
will.” 

‘‘How can I obtain an interview ?”” 

“Simply by writing him a billet 
yourself in the Republican style,— 
an American citizen to Citizen 
Robespierre,—requesting an interview upon busi- 
ness. Send it by a servant of the hotel.” 

Thanking the Frenchman for his kindly sugges- 
tion, Captain Cobb proceeded at once to act upon 
it. He despatched the following note by a 
servant: 

“An American citizen, captured by a French 
frigate on the high seas, requests a personal 
interview, in order to lay his grievances before 
Citizen Robespierre.—Respectfully, E. Cons.” 

In about an hour the reply came, in Robe- 
spierre’s own handwriting : 

“T will grant Citizen Cobb an_ interview 
to-morrow at 10 A. M.—RoBesPrEeRRE.”’ 

The young captain was full of hope that the 
coming interview would be favorable to his 
affairs. He also felt an intense curiosity to see 
the man before whom all France bent the knee, 
and at whose bidding the dread axe of the guillo- 
tine descended daily upon scores of fair and 
noble heads. 

Already, in the few days the captain had been 
in Paris, he had more than once beheld the 
tumbrils, with their sad burden of victims, roll 
into the Place de la Révolution, and seen head 
after head drop into the fatal basket. Now he 
was to stand face to face with the principal 
author of all this bloodshed and misery—the 
citizen king of France, Robespierre himself! 

Next morning, punctual to the appointment, 
my great-grandfather walked rapidly through 
the garden of the Tuileries, under the shade of its 
noble limes and horse-chestnuts, toward the long, 
picturesque front of the palace, with its clustered 
roofs and towering pavilions. 

Within these stately walls of the Tuileries, so 
long the abode of royalty, the revolutionists now 


the minister, but) 


passing by his door. | 


met in the great hall of the Convention, and here 
Robespierre, St. Just and others gave daily 
audience to those who sought their favor or had 
incurred their displeasure. 

Our American sent up his name, and was at 
once admitted to a hall where Robespierre awaited 
him. Captain Cobb beheld a small, slight figure 
seated beside a table covered with papers, and 
dressed with precise neatness in a bright blue 
coat, white waistcoat, yellow white 
stockings and shoes with silver buckles. 

Robespierre’s hair was powdered, and arranged 
in clusters over the temples. His complexion 
was pallid and yellow; his lips pale and com- 
pressed ; the nose straight, chin pointed; the eyes 
blue and half-concealed by the lids. Without 
speaking, he pointed to a seat. 

There was but one other person present, an 
interpreter who said : 

“Citizen Robespierre will now hear your story. 
He wishes you to begin at the time of your 
capture, and tell the whole up to this time.”’ 

The captain bowed, and through the interpreter 
related the history of his affairs in a manner as 
brief and clear as possible. Robespierre listened 
| attentively, and at the close of the narrative 
| dismissed the interpreter with a wave of his hand. 

Then to his auditor's surprise, Robespierre 
addressed him in very good English, questioning 
him upon certain points, more especially upon 
the loss of his papers since his arrival in Paris. 
Finally he said : 
| You must go to the office of the Twenty-Third 
Department in Rue St. Honoré and demand your 
papers.” 

“IT have been there repeatedly,’’ replied the 
captain, ‘‘and the last time was forbidden to enter 
the office again." 

**Sacre coquin! 


breeches, 


”? 


exclaimed Robespierre, with 
a sharp flash of his blue eyes, at the same time 
nervously drumming with his fingers upon the 
table. “Go to that office and tell -Citizen F. T. 
that you come from Robespierre, and if he does 
| not produce your papers and finish your business 
| immediately, he will hear from me again in a 
way not so pleasing to him.” 

| Then in a milder tone he added, rising from his 
seat : 

“I regret that my name should be made use 
of in a mercantile transaction, but your case 
absolutely demands it. I think you will have no 
further trouble, but you must not fail to call and 
let me know with what success you meet.”" 

The young captain tendered his thanks for 
such timely aid, took his leave and hastened with 
a light heart to the office in Rue St. Honoré. 

The mention of Robespierre’s name proved an 
“open sesaine."’ Doors flew open, apologies were 
made, the missing papers were found, and the 
business was completed the next day. 

As the bills of exchange were drawn payable 
sixty days from date, and the tribunal had 
decreed demurrage, and so forth, until they wero 
received, the captain refused to receive them in 
Paris, as his pay would then stop. He insisted 
upon their being sent to the agent in Brest, 
according to contract, his object being not to 
receive them until twelve or’fifteen days before 
they were due. 

Now that his business was satisfactorily settied, 
he was at liberty to gratify his desire to see more 
of the country, as considerable time would elapse 
before his bills would become due. 

He lingered for a whilé in Paris, making some 
excursions into the surrounding districts. Thus 
it chanced that, although he had not been able to 
see Robespierre when he called to thank him for 
the success attendant upon the use of his name, 
he met him once again, and for the last time, 
under circumstances widely different from those 
of their first interview. 

The captain had been spending a few days out 
of the city, and re-entered Paris at, five o'clock in 
the afternoon of the twenty-eighth day of July, 
1794. 

He found the streets thronged with people, 
windows and balconies crowded with spectators, 
and the women in full dress as for a holiday féte. 

While gazing about, and speculating as to the 
cause of this great excitement among the fickle 
Parisians, he heard the familiar roll .of the 
tumbrils, accompanied by loud shouts of “A la 
Mort! Ala Mort! Ala Guillotine!” 

As the first cart drew near, Captain Cobb saw 
the gendarmes point with their sabres to a prisoner 
in blue coat and white waistcoat, whose shattered 
and bleeding jaw was tied up in a large handker- 
chief. The mob gave a hoarse, exulting cry of 
*‘Robespierre! Robespierre!’’ but the man 
remained motionless, with stoical acceptance of 
his fate. 

filled with horror, and unable to account for 
this strange reversal of fortune, the American 
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la Révolution. 
others ascend the scaffold and meet their fate. 
Last of all came Robespierre. 

The executioner tore off his bandage that it 
might not deaden the blow of the axe. This | 
forced from Robespierre a cry of pain that was 
heard across the Place de la Révolution. 

His agony was of brief duration. The axe fell, 
and the head of Robespierre rolled into the 
basket. There was a moment of intense silence, 
and then shouts of joy and triumph rent the air. 

The young man whom Robespierre had so 
essentially befriended was glad to retire from the 
terrible scene. He had seen many persons, men, 
women, priests, laymen, of all ages, beheaded by 
the guillotine since his arrival in France. Robe- 
spierre’s head was the last he saw fall. 


My great-grandfather did not linger in Paris | 


after this, but returned to Brest. Thence he 
went to Hamburg with his bills, remitted the 
funds and took passage for Boston in fine spirits, 
for he had made an excellent voyage for his 
owners. 

The fortunate close of his adventures, and his 
return,—being the first instance of the kind under | 
the existing state of affairs in France,—gave rise 
to intense interest and excitement among the | 
merchants of Boston who had property in France. 





Many of them came to him, eager to hear from A better lantern of our grandfathers’ was a tin 
his own lips of the measures he took to bring | frame of six sides, set with glass. 


about a satisfactory settlement of his affairs. By 
his conduct the young man’s reputation as a 
shipmaster was firmly established. 

He was almost immediately sent to France on 
another voyage, being allowed but a few days 
with his wife and child. He left with them as 
mementoes of his first visit to that country, the 
brief note in Robespierre’s handwriting, and a 
small portrait of himself painted in France. 

He is represented in this as dressed in a pale 
blue coat, embroidered waistcoat and full ruffled 
shirt. The dark eyes under the powdered hair 
are full of fire. Gazing at the portrait, one easily 
understands why the young shipmaster escaped 
so well from the dangers and difficulties of that 
eventful voyage to France, for one may read in 
his face the energy, shrewdness and decision of 
character that marked the man, and placed him 
high on that roll of honor whereon are inscribed 
the names of our Cape Cod sea-captains. 

Caro ATHERTON DUGAN. 
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For the Companion. 


was swept along with the crowd to the Place de | represented as having carried such lanterns. 
He beheld St. Just, Couthon and | Even in such primitive doings we see some sense 





CONTRIVANCES OF THE 
OLDEN TIME. 


In The Companion of November 26, 1891, | times the door is at the back—s¢e the dotted lines. 


appeared an article entitled ‘“‘Up in Grandmother's 


Attic,’ which described and illustrated ‘some | with two handles, one at the back and one on top. 


household implements used by our 
grandparents. As many equally in- 
teresting with those mentioned were 
left out, I propose to continue the 
subject. It is well for the coming 
generation to know the history of its 
forefathers, and the ancient customs 
and articles of use are a part of that 
history. 

In the “Grandmother’s Attic’’ 
article the manner of dipping and 
molding candles was given, but not 
the manner of storing those made, which was as 
curious as anything about it. The wicks for the 
candles were laid round the can- 
die-rod, and then given a twist 
or two, ready to dip. Of course 
this left a loop in the top of each 
candle, when done. - Then came 
a trip to the woods for a nice 
‘‘pranchy’’ branch of a tree, 
which was cut, trimmed and 
hung in the cellar-way. On the 
branchlets of this ‘‘candle-treo,”’ 
as it was called, the candles were 
strung by their loops. Of course everv one has 
seen a candlestick of some sort, but perhaps not 
one for hanging on the wall. It was just a piece 
of tin bent up at the bottom and furnished with a 
socket for the candle, as well as with a hole in the 
top of the back for hanging up (Fig. 1). They 
were japanned with ornamentations of figures 
and in various colors. They were for use when- 
ever an extra light was needed. By such lights 
our grandparents did their courting. 

After candles came lamps made for burning 
whale-oil. They were odd shapes; something 
like the one illustrated at Fig. 2. 

The nurse’s lamp (Fig. 3) was of tin, with a 
cup fitting down inside about as far as the dotted 
line, and lifted out by two 
little ears, a. Over this cup 
was a cover. The oil lamp 
was put in at the front aper- 
ture below. The little hooded 
ventilators, 6, were at each 
side. This lamp was used 
for heating baby’s milk, and 
had, therefore, quite an im- 
portant position in the history 
of our ancestors. 

It is interesting to trace the 
development of the lantern. 
The first of which I have been 
able to get any trace is a round affair of tin, with 
a domed top (Fig. 4) and holes punched in it. 
London watchmen in old English prints are 
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Fig. 1. 





Fig. 2. 
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of art, for the perforations are arranged in 
designs. ‘The attempt to make tin lanterns beau- 
tiful succeeded, too; as any one may prove by 
cutting a thin piece of card- 
board in designs and sur- 
rounding a light with it. In 
fact, beauty would seem to | 
be their only recommenda- | 
tion, as the.amount of light 
they shed on one’s pathway 
was hardiv more than a 
couple of glow-worms could 
yield. ‘They were punctured 
in different designs, and the | 
perforations were evidently | 
all made by hand, as they 
are irregular. They are | 
punched froin the inside out. 

An Irish woman who left 
Ireland about twenty - five 
years ago told me that ex- | 
actly such lanterns were ‘in | 








Fig. 4. 
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If any one was so unfortunate as to “lose fire’’ 
—and any housewife who lost fire was considered 
rather shiftless—some one of the family was sent 
to a neighbor’s, often, to borrow a few coals, | 
instead of waiting for the tinder-box kindling. 
Borrowing fire was very common; so much so 
that ‘‘going as if he were after fire’’ was a common 
expression to denote a hurrying person. 





Fig. 9. 





Closely connected with the fireplace was the | 
‘settle’ (Fig. 7). It was just a plain seat, with | 
high back, made of very heavy wood. Some- 
times it stood squarely in front of the hearth, and 
sometimes it was built into the wall at the side. 

The method of baking before the fire and in the 
ashes has been given; but much cooking at the 
fireplace was also done by means of pots and 
kettles. The pots were of iron; the kettles, 1 


The nails (Fig. 15) used in building, long ago, 
are curiosities; being wrought iron, hammered 








Fig. 14. 


use at home when she left. ‘Ihey are to be seen | believe, of brass; some of them large enongh to out by hand, as horseshoe nails commonly were 


occasionally in remote districts of the United 
States and Canada to this day, usually in stables. | 
When the full light of the enclosed candle is 
needed the lantern door is opened. 


The domed 
top was still retained, but hoods were put over 
the holes for ventilation. On each side of the 





Fig. 6. 


Fig. 5. 


top, or roof, was one ventilator which looked like 
a little dormer window. These lanterns were 
often painted, or japanned, vermilion red. 

Other old lanterns (Fig. 5) are four-sided and 
japanned to a dark, reddish brown. 

Next (Fig. 6) comes a primitive lantern. A 
semi-circular, unperforated piece of tin for the 
back acts as reflector, with a piece of glass in the 
front, which is also, sometimes, the door. Some- 


These lanterns were unpainted and furnished 


They gave a first-rate light, were in general use 
about fifty years ago, and are occasionally seen 
in use now. 

Next came 
the more mod- 
ern lanterns 
for whale oil, 
naphtha, ker- 
osene. Now 
the question 
arises, What 
did our grand- 
fathers use in place of matches? They used flint, 
steel and tinder-box. This last wasa little square, 
or round, box with a smaller box fitting down 
into it about half-way. Over all was a tight 
cover. In the lower box was laid a piece of 
linen. By striking the flint with the steel a spark 
was produced. This ignited the linen, and when 
it was burned so as to be partially charred, the 
covers were shut down and the flame smothered. 

This charred linen was kept very carefully, as 
it would ignite quickly; and from its flame the 
candles could be lighted. It could, with economy, 
be used many times over 

The flint and steel were kept in the upper box, 
ortray. From the candles, or splinter of wood 
or wisp of straw, or whatever was lighted at the 
tinder-box, was kindled the fire on the hearth; 
which was all the fire they had in those days. 








Fig. 7. 





stew a whole calf! 
These were swung 
over the fire by means 
of a crane and pot- 
hooks (Fig. 8). The 
crane was an iron bar 
dropped into sock- 
ets in the left-hand 
jamb, swinging in 
them, and reaching 
out nearly across the 
fireplace. From this, 
or rather on this, were 
hung the pot-hooks. 
These were little— 
or big—iron hooks, 
shaped like the letter 
S. By hanging the 








Fig. 10. 
pots on these, they 
were brought nearer to the fire. Sometimes 
the pots were hung directly on the crane itself. | 
When the hooks were not in use they were often 

swept back toward the corner with a push of the | 


| 


tongs, and hung there in a heap. 

There was also a long, flat piece of iron with 
holes in it, and a little hook fitting into them, 
clamped to the iron. This was an adjustable 
pot-hook ; it could be lengthened or shortened at | 
will, and was called a ‘‘trammel.”’ 

Of course the utensils for cooking at a fireplace 
must needs be adapted to the situation. For 
instance, this old 
gridiron (Fig. 9) 
with its long han- | 
dle whirls ona piv- | 
otal centre. When 
the cook wishes to 
inspect her meat, it may be swung round to within 
reach and then returned to the fire, and so her 
face saved an extra scorching. 

The size of the gridiron I sketched was thirteen 
and three-fourths inches in diameter, with a 
handle as long. Whata grand thing it, and the 
coffee-pot (Fig. 10), would be for camping out 
nowadays! 

Fig. 11 is the 
wooden bread-tray, 
as it was called, 
in which the dough 
was kneaded. In 
country places this 
utensil is still much 
used. , 

Fig. 12 represents 
one of the old por- 
ringers. They were made both of silver and | 
pewter, varying a little as to size and shape, and | 
averaged, perhaps, about 
four inches in diameter. 
The pewter ones were 
scoured till they shone | 
like silver, and were | 
even sometimes engra- 
ved with monograms. 

The style of canteen 
used in the War of 1812 is shown in Fig. 13. 
It is made of wood and painted, and is about 
eight inches in diameter. It is something 
of a question how a man could drink from 
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Fig. 11. 














Fig. 12. 





Fig. 13. 








| The coals were buried in the ashes at night, or at 


| 





The hearth fires were very carefully kept. also. 


any time when fire was not needed; and if the 
wood burned was hard, the coals would keep 
bright a long time. If a stick was only partially 
burned out, it was placed on end—charred’ end 
up, so the smoke would go up chimney—in one 
corner of the fireplace. When fire was again 
needed, all that was necessary to do was to rake 
open the coals, put on wood and blow a short 
time with the bellows. 





it. Perhaps it was turned up over the 
soldier's mouth. That would surely be | 
drinking under difficulties—almost as bad 
as drinking from one’s hand. | 

When drawing water from a well, the 
old well-sweep (Fig. 14) was used. Pre- 
cisely similar sweeps are still used in 
many ‘back districts’’ of the United States 
and Canada, especially in French Canada. | 
Several may be seen in daily employment 
within fifteen miles of Boston. | 

The original of the present illustration 
has an interesting little history of its own. 
It swings, or sweeps, over a well reputed to 
have been dug in the early part of the Seventeenth 
Century. At any rate, it is more than two 
hundred years old. 

It is in a little town in New England, and was 
the first well dug iti that section of country. It 
was dug in a fort, for the convenience of the 
settlers round about, who always gathered there 
at night to seek protection from the Indians. Of 
course the original curband sweep have succumbed 
to the weather; but the present ones are supposed | 
to repeat the old ones in style. 


| piece 
| put into the 


up to within thirty years. 

The distaff is a familiar word; but who of the 
present generation ever saw one? See Fig. 16. 
It was simply a branch of a tree, stuck into a 
part of the small spinning-wheel. The flax was 
wound round it, and so drawn out some way into 
threads. 





Fig. 15. 


“Cards” (Fig. 17) belonged to the spinning- 
wheel, also. They were oblong pieces of wood 
with handles, and slightly curving, short wire 
teeth. One was held down on the knee, teeth up, 
and a bit of tow put upon it. Then with the 
other card the tow 
was pulled and 
formed into a little 
roll the length of 


the card. From 
these threads were 
drawn out. The 


tow was the coars- 
er part of the flax. 

While doing this 
our grandmothers 
presumably rested a foot upon a little wooden stool 
called a ‘‘cricket.’”” They were of various sizes. 
Similar stools are 
still called crickets 
in some parts of 
North America. 

Our ancestors 
were fond of mu- 
sic. ‘The singing- 
master was a fa- 
miliar figure, and 
the singing-school a general institution. 

In default of other instruments the tunes were 
started—the key found—by means of a “‘pitch- 
pipe” (Fig. 18). It was made of wood, some- 


times inlaid 


with ivory. 
Fig. 18+ 





Fig. 16. 





Fig. 17. 


The mouth- 
was 





mouth, and 
the handle drawn out, or pushed in, to the differ- 
ent letters, while the master blew into the whistle 
part. By a stretch of imagination the sounds 
given forth by a 
pitch-pipe may be 
fancied to resem- 
ble those of the let- 
ters of the scale. 
They are  verv 
wheezy and queer. 
When the village doctor went his rounds, 
dispensing those fearful doses of physic and all 





Fig. 19. 
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Fig. 20. 


those other pills and powders which we read 
about, he carried them all in a little trunk made 
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of wood (Fig. 19), covered with leatherf®and 
arranged for strapping into the back of a buggy. 

There are little stands and tables in existence 
that have a hinge 
just where the top 
fastens to the sup- 
port, or standard, 
—a central “leg’’ 
divided at the bot- 
tom,— by which 
the tops can be 
turned over side- 
wise, so making 
more room. These 


are provided with 
[ [| a little catch, that 
| locks as the top 


is let down into 
place, holding it 
there. These were 
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Fig. 21. 


called ‘‘turn-up’’ tables, and are occasionally | 


seen nowadays, of modern make. 

Before we leave the old houses which sheltered 
so many worthy men and women, let us take a 
look at the doors. They were often, especially 
the front ones, what was called 
‘Dutch half, or double, doors”’ (Fig. 
20), opening across the middle, and 
very wide for their height. The 
upper half, when shut, fastened the 
lower half by a ‘‘half-lap.”’ The 
upper half was sometimes locked, 
and sometimes barred. 

We often read of ‘barred doors,”’ 
but how many know what that 
means? It was done by slipping 
the bar, a piece of timber of some 
hard and heavy wood, into an iron 
staple at the left side of the door, 
and then dropping the other end into Fig. 22. 

a corresponding iron hook at the 

right of the door (Fig. 21). Farm gates and 
warehouse doors are often fastened in precisely 
the same manner to-day. 





—— 








Fig. 23. Fig. 24. 


When the doors were locked it was done effect- 
ually, if great locks were good ones. ‘They were 
fastened on the outside of the wood, on the inside 
of the door, instead of within it and out of sight, 
as now, and were very large. I once measured 
one of six and three-fourths by twelve and three- 
fourths inches. In the same house the inner 
doors were all furnished with brass locks, of 
about three by six inch- 
es; and on each one 
three separate contri- 
vances for fastening— 
triple locks. 

The double outside 
doors had great latches 
(Fig. 22), sometimes 
over a foot in length. 
They were of iron or brass. On the middle of the 
outside upper half reposed the knocker, in which 
the housewife often took great pride. These were 
of iron or silver or brass, or a combination of 
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metals; and of various designs, as illustrated. 
The body of the knocker was stationary, while 
the loop, or handle, was raised and let fall against 
a piece of metal. Of course these handles had 
hinges at the top. (Figs. 23 and 24.) 

The old Egyptian head 
is a veritable knocker 
now in use. The head 
is of iron and the loop 
of brass. It is on a 
house which has “1800” 
cut inthe chimney. So 
our grandfathers evi- 
dently knew how to im- 
itate Pharaoh’s wives. 

By the way, that date 
cut into the chimney is a good thing. Why is 
not more of it done nowadays? It will be as 
interesting to coming generations to know the 
dates of old buildings as it is to us. 

These old knockers were sometimes in the 
forms of animals’ heads and mermaids and 





Fig. 27. 


various devices. The brass ones—very fine brass T L 
they were, too—were kept shining like gold. Oo et 


£, @&, 
Often to some daughter of the house was given Your supply of underwear run low at M I tf h & ( 
the special duty of polishing the door-knocker. this season may prove an awkward Cc nl OS O 


As we pass out of the gate before the old house neglect. No better time to examine the Wish ‘i 
we stop at the gate-post, as did they of old, to : } ‘ish to direct the at- 
consult the sun-dial. This was a circular piece of Merinos and Cashmeres tention of the ladies 


wood or metal with the figures, or numbers, | At G. W. CUSHMAN’S, 17 Court St., Boston. 
denoting the hours of the day marked on its 
edge. In the middle stood a triangular piece of 
metal. The XII must point due north; and 
then the falling of the shadow of the centre-piece 
showed the time of day (Fig, 25). 

The noon-mark (Fig. 26) was on this same 
principle. A mark was made on the window-sill, 
and when the shadow fell along the mark it was 
noon. That was often used in schools, and is New 
to-day in country districts. 

Now we are ready to gallop away on this pony, Shape. 
which stands saddled and bridled and laden with 
his saddle-bags (Fig. 27). The only pair I ever 


of Mew England to 
their great superb 











Black Silks 


WHICH NOW INCLUDES ALL 


THE LATEST WEAVES. 


These silks have stood the test with us of 
several months’ sale, without one single com- 




















saw were made of dark blue cloth, that looked plaint, and are the only silks sold in Boston 
like heavy broadcloth. : Cc. 8 FOR TENDER FEET. accompanied by a Manufacturer’s Guarantee 
Save Discomfort. Save Darning. |= For Absolute Purity of Fibre, 
hi Sufferers from ingrowing Nails, Corns, Bunions, Etc., . Perfect Durability of Color, 
will find relief in WAUKENHOSE. 
For the Companion. This shape gives also better service; the toes having and Faultless Wear. 
room enough do not burst through the fabric. 
APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS Would you hke an Jillustrated Price List free? | SAMPLES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 





GIFTS WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. | 214 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


In the young ladies’ seminary where I gradu- 
ated the housekeeper was ‘‘a maiden lady of | 


uncertain age,”’ religious, quiet and gentle, though | 
her life had been so full of afflictions that she was 
almost heartbroken, and often wofully depressed. | j 


At Christmas each boarder thought of ‘Miss 
| Annie’’ when purchasing gifts for the household, 


and each, keeping her own counsel, fancied that) ypyga, NW. ¥., Designers and Manufacturers of the FINEST WORSTED 


| she had chanced on the right thing to comfort the | : 
praitnca |'FABRICS FOR GENTLEMEN'S WEAR IN AMERICA, UNSURPASSED 


The day following Christmas I sauntered into| IN QUALITY BY ANY MADE IN THE WORLD. In our Custom Depart- 


| the 2 lg ae aie gs cot ngh bit, She | ment we offer this week ONE HUNDRED STYLES of their Worsted 
| see wha an aus ha yrough er. e ‘a in - 
gave a quaint, sad little smile in answer to my | Trouserings— late exclusive designs of THE HIGHEST GRADE EVER 


| question, and pointed to the mantel. There were| MADE by these famous mills, confined styles not to be found elsewhere in 
seven brand-new copies of ‘Stepping Heaven-| Boston—from which we offer to make to order, in the very highest style of 








| ward!" ‘ ° . 
| Poor Miss Annie! She who had had so many workmanship, Trousers at $8.00, $8.00, $8.00 per pair. 
lessons! What she most needed now at Christ- The usual price for these high grade fabrics in custom establishments is 


mas-time was not food for meditation and | from $14.00 to $15.00 per pair. NO BETTER WORSTED FABRICS or 


reflection, but a little brightness, a little of the |) otter workmanship THAN WE OFFER IN THIS GLOBE COLLECTION 
life and joy around her; almost anything to 
make her forget that she was a lonely house-| at $8.OO per pair. 
keeper. 

A dainty piece of lace, a pretty pair of slippers, 


@ souvenir ring, a year’s subscription to some Continental Clothing House, 


periodical of fashion and fancy, a ticket to a 
series of concerts—any one of these would have BOYLSTON AND WASHINGTON STS BOSTON. 


been better for Miss Annie than seven copies of 


“Stepping Heavenward.”’ 
| Another incident, vouched for as true, illus- COCROZGZOGPFE FOC 
| trates the same idea. A very old woman, who 


had long been a beneficiary of a certain church in 
New York, was approached shortly before Christ- “The poor man’s friend, the rich man’s delight.” Beardsley’s 
mas, and asked. to name something which she Shredded Codfish makes Fish Balls and Fish Cream fit for a king. 
would be especially pleased to receive. A smile 
lighted up the withered old face for an instant; 
| then pushing back the gray curls which hung . 
over each ear, she said, “‘A blue ribbon to tie FE | E N DS One Pound Of aa ete 
back my hair.”” Equal to . ‘)e 
| The zealous church-member was astonished, Two of Any =4 . 
| and reported the peculiar request to the minister, bf 
who exclaimed impulsively, ‘‘And bless her old Other Kind. Wy { 
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He himself made the purchase and presented 
it to the old woman, whose keen enjoyment of it 
fully demonstrated its success as an appropriate 
gift. 

I sometimes wonder if our dear grandma is 
not tired of shawls, caps, head-rests and foot- 
stools. Would it not give her a wholesome shock 
of surprise to receive something not in the least 
suggestive of old age? How would she receive a 
new, entertaining novel with good print, a bottle 
of fine cologne and a mouchoir case, a fragrant 
bouquet of hothouse flowers, or a growing plant? 
—something to thrill her with sweet memory of 
girlhood, rather than gifts which pin her down 
and keep her fast to the fact that she is growing 
old. 

Grandpa is more difficult to deal with, being 
less sentimental; but in lieu of the perennial walk- 
ing cane, slippers, silk handkerchief and spectacle 
case, try the effect on him of a few well-chosen 
tools, a powerful microscope, a subscription to 
some weekly bulletin of fun—as well as a literary 
magazine. Old age is at all times more or less a 
prey to ennui, and employment is the only weapon 
which has power to conquer this enemy. 

It is sometimes wise not to embroider the linen 
scarf designed for a lady friend, but instead pre- 
sent to her the linen, with pattern stamped upon 
| it, all necessary silks, and directions for work, 
| enclosed in a dainty, convenient bag. 

Now for the new baby whom all delight to 
| honor! The first visitation of Santa Claus inva- 
| riably brings an abundance of rattles,—seventeen, 
my first baby received,—rubber dolls, pins and 
silver cups. Why not try a new departure ? 

I shall find for my little black-eyed niece, who 
arrived the other day, some exquisite volume of 
poems, enclosed in a dainty case; within the 

| leaves of the book I shall place a card with a 
| message upon it, and a bunch of fresh violets to 
| carry their perfume through the coming years. I 
trust this gift will prove an inspiration to my little 


| namesake for fourteen years or more, and then— 
| ful realization. ~ Kare Granpy. 


¥ jet?’ . 
soul, she shall have it! Look at it. 





Feel of it. 





Examine it. 


Note its texture. 





And its fibre, ly OHREDDED 


Saw you ever 
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Fish so fine ? 


And the price! ! 








A Superior “Picked-up” Codfish. 


No odor, no boiling, no soaking, no previous preparation 
needed. “Picked up” by an original process, and the 
only one that does not destroy the fibre or flavor. No 
other Codfish possesses this very important advantage. 
In ten to fifteen minutes “ Picked-up ” Codfish, Fish Balls, 
or Fish Cream can be prepared for the table and it costs but 





10 Cents a Box. 


par Ask your Grocer to put in a box of Beardsley’s 
Shredded Codfish with your next order. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 





- J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 179-180 West St., New York. 
Makers of the Celebrated Acme Sliced Smoked Beef. 
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For the Companion. 
A KINDERGARTEN FOR THE 
° BLIND. 


At the time I visited it, which was before the 
dedication of its new second building, the Kinder- 





garten for the Blind at Jamaica Plain, just out of 
Boston, sheltered thirty-six children within its | 
walls—four more than the house was designed 

for. But already a new building was in progress. 

As soon as completed, it opened its doors to many 

more blind little waifs who were clamoring for 

admission. 

The idea of this kindergarten first arose in the 
kindly mind of Mr. Anagnos, the Superintendent 
of the Perkins Institution for the Blind at South | 
Boston. Enough time has now passed to justify | 
his expectations in regard to the usefniness of 
the kindergarten in- 
struction for this class 
of unfortunates. The 
blind children who 
come from the kinder- 
garten to the parent 
house at South Boston 
have a trained alert- 
ness which fits them 
for speedier progress 
than is made by those 
to whom this introduc- 
tory training has been 
denied. 

The loss of sight 
seems in no way to 
destroy for these little 
ones the value of this 
elementary instruction. 

The first thoughts 
suggested by the pres- 
ent building are those 
of limitless sunshine 
and fresh air. Stand- 
ing by itself on the cor- 
ner, with green fields 
around it and the sunshine pouring into the great 
windows, it seems an ideal nursery for little 
human plants. And within doors, the kinder- 
garten room of the little girls is, as some one has 
well described it, a piece of ‘‘the really and truly 
heaven.” 

They come trooping in to a merry march on 
the piano—children differing perhaps but little in 
age, but greatly in motion, manner, coloring and 
expression. Taking their seats around the little 
tables which form three sides of a hollow square, 
they begin work on the kindergarten “gift’’ for 
the day. 

First they fit wires to the squares of the tables 
under the direction of the teacher, who sits among 
them, her chair making the fourth side of the 
square. The wires are fastened to the soft cloth 
tables with steel pins from the small pile before 
each child. Deft little fingers pick pins out and 
stick them promptly in the right places, while the 
children chatter like magpies. 

The work goes nimbly on, to the music of rills 
of laughter, of childish question and reply, of 
funny speeches, of quaint advice from one small 
tot to another. Joy and zest in the work before 
them radiate from the active little bodies and 








over the intent little blind faces, and seem to fill 
the room with an atmosphere of its own. 

Watching this, you feel yourself to be a poor 
creature, only an awkward seeing body, an 
uncouth mortal with two somewhat unnecessary 
eyes. Shame smites you in the presence of this 
dainty dexterity, of this clear-eyed intelligence 
going straight to its goal without the sight. 

Ata first glimpse at these children one is im- 
pressed by the curious intentness of their faces. 
A certain mature serenity has settled upon all, 
and behind this calm mask one seems to see the 
other senses in leash, and quivering with eager 








life and motion. The result is a peculiar alert- | 
ness of look, differing in degree, according to the | 
nature of the child, but giving all a certain curious 
likeness. 

On the wall over one side of the table hangs a 
beautiful mosaic in softly tinted woods, bearing 
the legend, “Take care of the little blind chil- 
dren.” This sentence is flanked by a bunch of 
lilies of the valley and another of white violets— 
the favorite flowers of the noble woman who 
went out of life with these words upon her dying 
lips. ‘To all those who ever saw Mrs. Julia R. 
Anagnos, this little memorial, overlooking the 
work that was so near her heart, has the beauty 
of exquisite fitness. - 

But now the children, having finished the 
blacksmith’s hammers which they had been 
making with their wires, burst out in a merry 
song. Perhaps the most touching part of all 
these pathetic sights and sounds is the happy 
music that springs so often to the children’s lips. 

A little apart from the rest an older child, a 
girl of perhaps eight years, has been working 
with her wires, under the supervision of her own 
special teacher. You notice that the two are 
using the finger language, and so you know that 
this child is deaf and dumb as well as blind. 

This is little Willie 
Elizabeth Robin, who 
was brought from 
Texas to the kinder- 
garten some two years 
ago by her mother, 
and to whom the train- 
ing meant resurrection 
from a living grave. 

Willie was born with 
all her senses, and was 
unusually precocious | 
until, at the age of 
eighteen months, she 
was attacked by ca- 
tarrhal fever, with 
violent swelling and 
irritation of the eyes. 
Since the seventh day 
of her illness, when the 
inflammation closed 
her eyes, she has never 
seen. And in this ill- 
ness she also totally 
lost her hearing. 

When first brought 
on by her mother, she was almost destitute of 
any means of expression. Beating upon her 
chest signified her desire for water, but she could 
indicate other desires or emotions by striking, 
kicking, or even biting. 

The first step in her new life was the establish- 
ment of some means of communication between 
her teacher and herself. The teacher began by 
giving her some object, such as a fan, and allow- 
ing her to examine it carefully with her fingers. 
Next the letters f-a-n were slowly spelled in her 
hand by her teacher in the deaf-and-dumb finger 
alphabet. Otuer fans were then given of differ- 
ent makes and sizes, and always the same letters 
were spelled in her hand. 

In this way the connection between spelled 
names and the various objects of one kind was 
gradually forced upon her attention and fixed in 
her mind. 

On these lines her progress was rapid. She 
was taught to make in clay the articles whose 
naines she spelled. When she was going to walk 
her teacher would hide her hat, in order to oblige 
her to ask for it with her fingers. She greatly 
enjoyed hunting for such hidden things, and 
bringing them to her teacher in triumph; nor 

could she be persuaded to give them up to 
any one else. . 

By the end of the first month this child 
had learned twelve words. Three weeks 
later she had a vocabulary of eighty, and 
was beginning to put together small sen- 
tences. 

After she had been in the kindergarten 
nine months, Willie Robin knew nine 
hundred words, and could put and answer 
all ordinary questions. She then began her 
lessons in reading embossed print, and was 
so fascinated with this that she was often 
unwilling to have the lesson end. 

She is a child of probably more than 
ordinary intelligence, with much physical 
strength and activity, and a strong will. 
She has much deftness in all kinds of 
handiwork, and is making such progress | 
that at the end of her second year in the 
kindergarten she worked at the same occu- 
pations as the other children; but of course 
in her case the directions are all spelled into 
her hand by her special teacher. 

It is of abso: Ding interest to watch her as 
she works out her problems. The puzzled 
look that spreads over her face when some 

difficulty arises gives a look of careworn age to 
the young features. Observe the swiftly talking 
fingers, the careful arrangement of her stubborn 
wires; then the triumphant solution, bringing a. 
light into her face that makes it again that of a 
happy child. 

There is even a trace of childish mischief as she 
hides her hand under her apron when she does 
not wish to learn her lesson, and a pretty pathos 
in the way she holds up hee mouth to be kissed 
by her teacher when she has been a good girl. 
When you think how dark would be the prison- 
house of this child but for this special training | 
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which can here be given, you can only invoke one 
more blessing on the supporters and teachers of 
the institution. 

Leaving the girls, we go into the room where 
the boys of the advanced class are reading their 
lessons from embossed letters. They pass the 
tips of their fingers over the raised surfaces, and 
read, in some cases, with a musical intonation 
that suggests a sensitive appreciation of the 


meaning. The sheet on which the lesson is 
printed is somewhat 

larger than ordinary 

commercial note paper, > 

and upon this the sen- ES ig 


tences are pricked out 
as by a large pin. 

In this room are 
many specimens of the 
pupils’ work. The long 
kindergarten tables 
leaning against the wall 
are taken out for our 
inspection. Upon one 
has been traced in large 





dof really think’’—this in a tone of settled con- 
viction—‘“‘that I shall send this house to Chicago. 
It isn’t good enough!” 

This showed their knowledge of the prepara- 
tions then going forward for an exhibit for the 
World's Fair, in which they took a lively interest, 
and which proved an incentive to them for addi- 
tional excellence in their work. 

“Miss J——, Miss J——, would you make the 
tail of this bird stick up very straight ?’’ queries 
a small sculptor who 
was attempting the fa- 
vorite subject of a bird 
on her nest. 

In the boys’ room, 
which we next visited 
for the second time, 
were little Tommy 
Stringer and his teach- 
er. He was, some years 
ago, a forlorn little waif 
stranded for a time in 
a Pittsburgh hospital, 
and about to be taken 








and small heads an 
outline map of Massa- 
chusetts. The queer 
“fish-hook”’ of Cape 
Cod shows forth brave- -_~af % 
ly, and the towns and 
villages are indicated 
by the larger beads. 

Another shows a collection of objects referring 
to Washington, consisting ofethe historical little 
hatchet, the surveyor’s tools used by the great 
man, and other like things, all represented in 
colored beads of different sizes. 

Here is the front of the old North Church, 
represented in flat outline by the kindergarten 
wires. The pleasant-faced teacher explains that 
the children are very fond of the story of Paul 
Revere’s Ride, and wished her to make the out- 
line of the church after they had become familiar 
with the poem. 

Perhaps the most curious work was a repre- 


OS Kang 


.sentation of an electric railway made wholly from 


description, with the exception of a little assist- 
ance in placing the trolley wire, about whose 
location the blind child was not certain. Where 
is the boy of seven or eight years of age and two 
seeing eyes who can beat this ? 

A Jamaica Plain horse-car was under inspec- 
tion. ‘I made that!’’ spoke a small man, claim- 
ing responsibility for his own engine. 

Our next move was to the hall, where the girls 
were practising gymnastics. All were there, from 
the tiny tots to the girls of ten or eleven, all 
learning to keep true marching step to the music 
of the piano, to follow with hands, feet and arms 
the directions of the teacher, to hold their bodies 
with erectness—in short, to learn to conquer the 
difficulties of motion without sight. 

Pretty games were 
played. Sitting upon 
the floor in groups of 
four or six, they were 
rowers, moving their 
arms in unison as they 
sang a boating song 
in their sweet little 
trebles. Each boat's 
crew carried one pas- 
senger, who was help- 
ed to disembark at 
the end of the voyage 
with much politeness. 

Making circles with 
clasped hands, they 
danced around a cen- 
tral figure who in her 
turn seized upon some 
one of her little com- 
rades and was able to 
tell by an instant’s 
touch, whether it were 
Dora or Jennie, Alice 
or Lucy. 

Every where was the 
same eager zest in 
this true recreation, 
which was re-creating 
before one’s eyes these 
little prisoners of- 
darkness. 

When the half-hour of physical exercise was 
ended the children swarmed down-stairs again for 
the work of modelling in clay, one of their favor- 
ite occupations. How the tongues chattered as 
the dexterous fingers rolled and pinched and 
patted and pressed the wet clay into the tubs and 
rolling-pins! The birds and houses rapidly took 
shape, and everywhere one witnessed the ever 
fresh delight in knowing and learning. 

One small scholar—the little Spanish maiden 
Elizabeth, I think it was—had a lively curiosity 
about the study that would tell all about her 
**bones and things.” 

“Oh, you’ll know all about that by and by,” 
explained one of the elder girls, consolingly; 
“that’s what they call physiology.” 

“Yes, yes,” interpolated black Martha, whose 
small ebony face flashed a good-nature on all 
around, “I just knew it was some kind of an 
ology, but I couldn’t tell what one.’’ 

“There’s lots of ’em,”’ she explained affably, 
as she hastened to prop up the piazza of her clay 
house, ‘‘there’s botany—that’s what tells you all 
about flowers and leaves, and there’s zodlogy— 
that tells you ail about beasts and animals. I 














to the almshouse. 

Helen Keller had at 
that time just lost her 
E beautiful dog, ‘*Lion- 
ba ess.”’ Her friends were 

subscribing to get her 

a mastiff, when the 

story of Tommy touch- 
ed her loving heart. She decided that the money 
should be taken to rescue him. Her eloquent 
pen pleaded for him to kind people, and soon 
money enough was raised so that Tommy came 
to the kindergarten home. 

He was then nearly five years old, and well 
developed in body, though only a baby in face, 
manners and mental capacity. A violent illness 
at two years old had deprived him of sight and 
hearing. Loss of speech of course soon followed. 

It was a joyful day for Helen when, accom- 
panied by her teacher, she went out to the kinder- 
garten to welcome him. 

He could then walk but little, and always, 
when left alone, preferred to drop down on the 
floor and creep backward. It was thought he 
preferred this way because he had found there 
was less discomfort in striking obstacles with his 
feet than with his head. 

His placid little face wore generally a sweet 
smile, and he was very gentle and friendly, 
responding to every kind touch by holding up his 
arms to put round the neck of each new friend. 

They tell how, when he first came, he used 
sometimes to wake the house in the middle of the 
night by his bursts of merry baby laughter. 
Think of this little creature, shut in continual 
dark, yet bubbling over with baby merriment 
during the darkness of his more fortunate fellows! 

In no more than a year’s time, Tommy, from 
the condition of a 
baby animal, helpless 
and hopeless, had be- 
come a little human 
being, searching out 
the secrets of the life 
about him, and feeling 
his way to all useful 
knowledge. 

It is one of the pret- 
tiest things that can 
well be imagined to see 
him with his young 
teacher. He has a 
vocabulary sufficient 
to express many sim- 
ple wants, but the 
spelling of a new word 
or one with which he is 
imperfectly acquain- 
ted is a process of 
curious interest to the 
onlooker. 

Tommy is some- 
times mischievous, 
and will purposely put 
in a wrong letter, like 
any more fortunate 
small boy. Then the 
teacher spells her re- 
monstrance on his fin- 
gers. Tommy’s face 
expressed all his passing moods in a manner quite 
startling to those who have had experience only 
in the faces of seeing and hearing people, which 
early become masks to shield the emotions within. 
But this baby face is like a little lake stirred and 
ruffled by every breeze of feeling. 

Tommy had decided on the day we were there 
that he was not going to spell at all. It wasa 
curious little episode from beginning to end—the 
conflict in Tom’s face which reflected every phase 
of his tussle with wilfulness. The battle was a 
short one, but Tom conquered, and emerged 
triumphantly as the good boy who was glad to do 
his small best, and spell the word just right. 

He patted his soft hands, hugging his plump 
person, and dimpling and chuckling with delight 
as he thus routed the forces of naughtiness, and 
received a big kiss of reward from his teacher. 

The lesson was over for the day, and Tom 
jumped nimbly to his feet, put his little chair in 
its proper place, felt his way to the door and 
opened it. Then, finding his teacher, he grasped 
her dress and shoved her gently before him, out 
of the open door, and so politely made his exit 
after the lady. 7. B & 
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For the Companion. 


HOW INSECTS EAT. 


Young naturalists desiring to be specially well 
acquainted with some one part of their great 
subject may do well to devote themselves to the 
study of the mouth parts of animals; that is, those 
organs by which they seize their food and prepare 
it for the stomach. An accurate and yet popular 
account of the main varieties of mouths would be 
useful, and interesting to multitudes. 

Among the vertebrate animals we find a mouth 
between two jaws, often having flexible lips for 
retaining the food in the mouth, where it is acted 
upon by the teeth, tongue and palate, and mixed 
with saliva preparatory to being swallowed. 
Though birds and the lower vertebrates do not 





chew their food, their mouths are substantially | 


similar to that described. 

Among the invertebrate animals, and insects in 
particular, we find a more complicated apparatus 
—one almost endlessly varied according to the 
food habits of the various orders, families, etc. 
These mouths, when examined separately, are 
often seen to be of most elaborate construction | 
and delicate finish, yet with ample strength or | 
hardness to fit them for the purposes for which 
they are used. 

Everybody knows how hard are the teeth of 
the higher animals, but it is not so generally 
known that the mouths of many insects have a 
grinding arrangement that can fairly rival that 
of a cow or any other end-chewing animal. The 
jaws of a common grasshopper will afford a good 
illustration of this. 

Before we proceed to special examination of 
these organs, it may be well to note that insects, 
as a rule, have four jaws; that is, two pairs—the 
greater jaws, called by naturalists the mandibles, 
and the lesser ones, called the mazxillaries. It is 
not necessary to use such long names here; big 
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tough vegetable substances. Some beetles which 
feed upon the leaves of trees have jaws of a) 


similar style, though differing in shape. 


It is not so, however, with those beetles which | 


prey upon other insects. These have their jaws 
adapted to seizing their victims and tearing them 
open, in order to get at the juices within. In 
Fig. 2 we have a representation of one of the jaws 
of a predaceous beetle, so called because it catches 
and devours other insects. 

Jaws like this may be found in the large brown 
beetles with fiery red spots, which may he seen 
running about the gardens and fields in spring 
and early summer. It is evident at a glance 
that a pair of jaws of this kind, shutting together 
so that their tips just pass each other, and held 
closed by powerful muscles, would maintain a 
fatal grip upon any insect unfortunate enough to 
find itself between them. ? 

We do not see here any grinding apparatus 
like that of the grasshopper, because we have an 
insect which lives upon an entirely different kind 
of food. 
fibres, the ground beetles, as they are called, run 
about and find caterpillars and other defenceless 
insects, which they seize with these fierce jaws 
and tear’ holes in their bodies, from which they 
suck out the softer parts. 

These jaws vary in form in different beetles of 
this family, but the sketch gives a good idea of 
the general shape of one of them. They are 
usually black or very dark brown in color, and 
along the inner or curved sides is a row of fine 
hairs of a beautiful golden, or amber, shade. 


These hairs. 


probably help 
convey the food 


jaws, which are 
also fringed all 
along one edge 
with these same 
amber hairs, and 


food is swallow- 


the rows of hairs 
can be seen in 
Fig. 2. the figure a sin- 
gle tooth, but in 





jaws and little jaws will do just as well; or front | some species there are several of them. 


jaws and back jaws, for one pair is in front of 
and somewhat above the other. 

This leads me to notice another difference 
between the mouths of insects and those of the 
higher animals. Our jaws move up and down, so 
we speak of the upper and the lower jaw; but 


| 





In Fig. 3 we have a rather strange-looking 
object, which one would hardly suppose was the 


jaw of an insect; but it really is the mandible of | 


a large beetle which lives in decayed wood in its 
~ounger stages, but when fuily grown goes about 
seeking what it may devour. When one looks on 


with insects these organs move sidewise, that is, | those great jagged, irregular teeth, and bears in 


they have right and left jaws, one of each pair 
being on the right side and the other on the left. 

Let us now catch a grasshopper, the biggest 
one we can find. 
small penknife, cut out its jaws. The head ofa 
grasshopper is shaped a little like that of a horse, 
but without the ears; and the mouth, like the 
horse’s, is at the lower part. In front is a sort of 
lip-like flap, and just behind this lie the great 
jaws. 


} 


| 


Having killed it we will, with a | 


' mind that there are two of these enormous jaws 
|and a pair of smaller ones behind them, with 


several feelers also, and all more or less fringed 
with stiff, bristly hairs, it is easy to imagine what 


|a frightful creature this must be to other insects 


While one skilled at the work can cut these out | 


without much injury to the other parts, the 


beginner need not | 


fear that he will 
injure the jaws 
themselves even if 
he tears the headin 
2 pieces, for they are 

“Dmeagnyy Ni very hard. When 
my we have the jaws 

Ri) fairly separated 

». from the other tis- 

sues, we shall haye 
a couple of objects 
something like the one represented in Fig. 1, 
which is a grasshopper’s jaw many times enlarged. 

If we have good eyes, as most of my young 
readers have, we shall be able to make out not 
only the general shape of the jaws, but some of 
their peculiar markings and sculpturings. They 
are black or very dark brown, except where they 
were attached to the insect’s head—here the color 
fades out to a light gray. With a reading-glass, 
or a small hand lens, we can plainly make out 
the more delicate parts of their structure. 

Along the front edge are a series of vertical 
grooves, which divide the edge into a row of 
cutting teeth. At one side and a little back of the 
cutting part is a horizontal area crossed by a 
number of grooves and ridges that form a surface 
something like that of a file, and serve to grind 
up the food. 

If one will go into the fields on a hot day in 
August he can hear the monotonous whir of 
insects, and if he will carefully listen, he may be 
able to locate a grasshopper taking its dinner on 
a blade of grass. If it be quietly approached, the 
noise of its jaws as it makes little bites of the 
grass may be plainly heard, and as they move 
very rapidly the sound is a kind of sharp buzz. 

When the mouth closes, the front or cutting 
parts of the jaws slip past each other like the 
blades of a pair of scissors, and snip off a bit of 
the grass, which is then carried back. The next 
time the jaws come together it is crushed and 
ground between the two grooved and ridged 
surfaces. It then passes to the littie jaws, which, 
while they are too weak to chew the food up any 
finer, can at least help swallow it well. 





Fig 1. - 








of its own size, or smaller. 

We may feel thankful that the animal is not 
large, for were it the size of a Newfoundland dog, | bega: 
it would be the most ferocious-looking beast in 
the world. Fortu- 
nately it is little 
more than an inch 
in length, and rather 
slow and clumsy in 
its movements. 

When one is walk- 
ing along a sunny 
road or on a sandy 





Fig. 3. 


beach in summer, there may often be seen some | 


rather small but very active beetles running 
about on the sand. They fly swiftly away if one 
approaches too closely or attempts to capture 
them. These are the fierce tiger beetles, and 
they well merit their name, for they are the most 
savage of the insect race. 

Even in their babyhood, when they are only 
tiny grubs, they live in holes in the ground, 
where they lie in wait for any unfortunate bug 
that may chance to fall into their dens and their 
mouths at the same time, for even at that tender 
age they have a formidable pair of jaws for 
seizing and tearing their prey. 

In Fig. 4 we have a sketeh of a jaw of one of 

these beetles when 
fully grown. No 
one seeing such a 
terrible fang as 
this would hesi- 
tate to pronounce 
its owner a fierce, 
bloodthirsty ani- 
mal. 
Tiger beetles are also remarkably strong, as one 
would suppose from the great size of the jaws as 
compared with the rest of the body, for this jaw 
is larger than the one shown in Fig. 2, while the 
insect itself is not nearly so large. 

They are remarkably active, and run and fly in 
the hottest sunshine. As most of them are of 
brilliant colors, they are much sought after by 
young collectors, who find considerable difficulty 
in capturing such nimble creatures. 

I have here endeavored to show a few of the 
many wonderful and curious organs found in 
these creatures so small as to be known only to 
those who make a special study of them. ‘The 
four kinds of jaws which I have described are only 
samples of the many thousands which exist, for 
the mouth parts of every species of insect are 





The jaws of all grasshoppers are made on this | modified to suit its own peculiar habits in the 


plan, being suited for biting and grinding rather | matter of food. 


Ouiver East. 


Instead of chewing up tough vegetable | 


between the little | 
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ie 20,000 
“Talking 


Spoons” 


More than 20,000 readers 
of THE YouTH’s COMPANION 
in New England alone have 
been made happy by our 
splendid 


Columbus 
Souvenir 


Spoon 
Premium 


Do you know any of them ? 
See if YOUR name is here. 
















YORWIOH, CONN. 
Office 3-8 L. A. GALLUP, Wholesale Grocer. 
The ms were received this morning, for which 
please acee rceept my thanks. Iam ae — pleased with 
Sow S A oy akin it ee t leet So i 
zen venir ns. ny yt making it an object to oo ec uvenir 
= collection do voll to bay: one of yours, i ~ thelr 
The publication of the testimonial which I sent you | collection would no pe comp! ete without one 
has been t he means of inducing at least eweive ersons, our elegant Columbus Souvenir Spo 8. F. 8. YouNe. 
who have asked me about the goods, to send for the | 
Beautiful souvenir Spoon. mt es cheerfully recom- | Enclosed you will find stamps and a dove cut f froma 


STATE OF MAINE. 
Office of Secretary of State. 
Your IVORINE is ears Al. Have used it a long time. 
Tenclose stamps (72 cents) and doves (6) as per ad. in | 
OUTH’s COMPANION “for the plush oon =, a half | them an 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 





USSELL. 





men thes ms and Ivo package of Svoare NE. I have seen one of the spoons 
Is hav ve been tested b gome of our | 
Sdioes nae oe th | and ay f= a =. It seems to me just as good as a 


you represent them to = a enclose ‘dove Pictures | 
and stamps for tne more spoon: 
Mrs. E. 8. Seeuten, Lawrence, Maas. 


LOTTIE F. CoomsBs, Hallowell, Me. 


I enclose 86 two-cent stamps and 6 Gove _plotuses. 
Pi send me 6 Souvenir Spoons in plush c: 
Ivorine is the best washing Dowder | ‘that I 


The Columbus is received. It is very pretty, | have ever used. My clothes never looked so 
and I thank you. have never used IVORINE Getors, | white as they have since I began using it. I 
is ge bn your hy TF, er tho _ spouts pe bg received the spoon and think i it is lovely. 

= pe a. dy ee ee Oe | Mrs. E. H. JONES, West Somerville, Mass. 


of the kin 
se it. | I recetved the handsome Columbus Souven 
L. M. MouLTOoN, Boston, Mass. | Spoon promptly. Am very much pleased with it. —_ 
so are all my friends. I have 
I received your Colum used IVORINE a long, long 


Soavenit Spoon and think itis fins nd sonnet apes: 
alittle heanty, Some of m highly of its merit 

friends She, m’t send 
for it, ies m’t be rt 
sending for,” but I did, and 


am more than delighted with 
ws Washing Powder. 


all continue ++ 





stamps, for which please send 
me two more spoon 
Mrs.C. H. aide, 


ro E. Brown, Norwich, Conn. 


Providence, R. I. 











Being so well pleased with your Columbus Souvevir 
nd for another to make a birthday pres- 


Think it is lovely. Have just 
uld not be without | ent to a tr iend. 
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rs now. save CY the doves until I get six, for I ATTIE NEWCOMB, New Haven, Conn. 
wan set very muc 
Mrs. M. C. DENNISON, New Haven, Conn. First Church Parsonage, NEW Byress, Cone. 
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using it and like it very much. Fairy Wand. Mrs. G. H. SANDWELL. 


Mrs. 8S. G. PHILPOT, Dover, N. H. The J. B. Williams Co., Glastenburz, Co 
Dear Sirs :—A few da: er with a friend, I 


I received one of the spoons that you are, ving with —_— hog hy - for two. of the — ; Sonyentt Bpecte, 
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| avaluable premium with such asmall purehase. I was | jit = ems, in fact they are almost identical in every 
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| used, and I have used most everything in the shape | “We use nothing in our household but Ivor- 
of washing powders ine and consider it the best washing powder 
Mrs. T. F. PALMER, Lewiston, Me. there is. FRED. O. HART, Taunton, Mass, 











These spoons are made of the best quality of 
German and Sterling Silver. They are then oxi- 
dized to give them the handsome finish of Oxidized 
Silver. The bowl of the Spoon is then quite 
heavily inlaid with gold, both inside and out. 
They are not only very ornamental but will do good 
service for years for coffee or ice-cream spoons. 
They are so handsome that ‘‘they speak for them- 
selves,’”’ so we call them our ‘Talking Spoons.’’ 


How to Get Them. 
cut from a pack- 


A Dove age of Ivorine 


Washing Powder and sent to us 
with six 2-cent stamps will bring 
you One of these Spoons. Six 
Doves and 72 cents will bring the 
set of Six Spoons in pretty plush-lined case. 

















THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Box B, Glastonbury, Conn. 


(For 50 years makers of Williams’ Celebrated Shaving Soaps.) 


IF YOUR GROCER DOES NOT KEEP IVORINE, 
ASK HIM TO GET IT FOR YOU. 
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MULES AND THEIR DRIVERS. 


There is probably no country of equal extent in 
the world which has more ponies and mules than 
southwestern Yunnan, the Chinese province lying 
north of Burmah and Siam. They are used as 
pack-animals, the whole trade of the country, 
including the removal of the products of the lead, 
silver and salt mines, being carried on by their 
means. This makes the rearing of them one 
of the principal industries of the inhabitants. 
Lieutenant Thatcher, a British officer stationed on 
the frontier, in a recent report to the chief commis- 
sioner of Burmah, says that the extent of this 
business is “almost incredible.” 


On the successive ranges of hills between 
Momien and Tali-fu—thirty-nine days’ march— 
there are many hundreds of breeding establish- 
ments, each containing from twenty to two 
thousand animals, under the care of a manager 
with an assistant for every twenty animals. 

When the mules are two years old their training 
begins. The first lesson is learning to assemble 
on hearing a peculiar sound produced by the 
drivers placing a leaf between their lips and 
blowing through it. Later these sounds are 
changed to a peculiar shrill cry. After twenty 
days’ instruction the animals know how to collect 
together when called, and to carry their loads 
properly. 

The mules showing the most intelligence and 
docility are put through a more extended course 
of instruction, which lasts about six months. 
They are taught to turn to right or left and 
to halt, on hearing different sounds. Bells are 
hung on them and they become the leaders of 


the caravan, the other animals following them | 


implicitly. No trouble is spared in training these 
leaders, and their intelligence when at the head of 
a caravan is at times marvellous. 

The saddles are made of wood, which fit into a 
sort of cradle, beneath which is a flat bag full! of 
husks to protect the animals’ backs. The packs 
are tied to the saddles with leather thongs. 

Some of the customs of the muleteers, as 
described by Lieutenant Thatcher, are singular, 
and might be adopted to advantage in more 
civilized countries. When on caravan duty they 





receive a little less than five dollars a month, and | 


are said to be very obedient and hard-working. 

If one of them gets drunk and creates a disturb- 
ance, his companions tie him up securely until he 
becomes sober, when he has to go round and make 
obeisance to every man in the caravan. If he 
refuses to do this, he is tied down in the sun until 
his obstinacy is overcome. When‘a man steals 
and denies the charge he is suspended from a 
tree; but when he confesses he is merely required 
to make restitution ‘and apologize to the whole 
caravan. 





HOP-PICKING. 


For eleven months in the year life at an English 
hop-farm is dull. The excitement of the picking 
season is therefore keen. Most of the pickers 
seem to be like the swallows; they return, if 
possible, to their old haunts year after year. The 
author of “Hops and Hop-Pickers” says that 
generally the farmer writes to an agent in the 
neighboring town, and through this agent procures 
the hands he requires. The agent is commonly a 
woman, and a picker herself. Her specialty lies 
in her administrative power and in her extensive 
acquaintance. 

To this woman the farmer transmits a lump sum 
for the payment of the railway fares of the fifty or 
hundred or two hundred pickers. She then gathers 
her brood at the station on a prescribed morning, 
and carries them to their destination. 

It is the family parties among the pickers that 
are the most interesting. You see them complete; 


father, mother, girls and boys and little children. | 


The pickers stand about the station with their 
baggage,—cooking-pot, gi ta and the like,— 
and have a woful gift of getting in the way of the 

orters, who do not show them much consideration. 

ow an anxious mother shrieks for “Mary Jane,” 
or “Billy,” and now perhaps a sudden disagree- 
ment between two persons in the crowd results in 
a battle royal on the platform. 

The working-day in the hop-yard begins with 
full daylight. By six o’clock the barns let loose 
their inmates, and a procession of the pickers 
wends its way through the meadows and orchards 
toward the field of labor. There is plenty of 
water for them if they like to wash; but they are 
— content with their evening ablutions, and for 
the most part ~~ from under the sackcloth 
blankets provided by the farmer, stretch them- 
selves, yawn, = a little at they scarcely 
know what, and set off. 

Wet weather is a curse to the picker. In the 
first place, it makes the soil of the hop-field—a 
loamy clay—so tenacious and boggy that a child 
may almost get held fast in it. The wretchedness 





| for market, can make mone: 
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of —— for twelve hours in the rain without 
8 


protection is sufficiently evident. 


The perfume of the hop-field is one of its | 


pleasantest characteristics. It is bitter-sweet—like 
nothing else. An old woman picker was heard to 


remark, as she sniffed it eagerly, “I feels better | 


soon as ever I has it in my nose.” 


The hop-picking season, with all its drawbacks, 
is a grateful change for many of the poor of the 
—_ cities, and is eagerly looked forward to by 

em. 
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CURIOUS GREETING. 


Misnomers sometimes originate in curious ways. 


The Indians of the Northwest coast term a white | 


man “Boston,” for the reason that the first Cauca- | 


sians known to them were traders from that city. 


When a certain tribe of the same region was first _ 


visited by the whites, early in the present cen. | 
tury, the natives were asked their name. Not! 


comprehending the query, they replied, “Wakash! 
wakash!” which signified “Good! good!” where- 
upon the tribe was called Wakash, a name that is 
bestowed to this day. 


In a similar manner has a peculiar form of 
greeting had its origin among the Zuiis of New 
exico. When a stranger visits their pueblo, he 
naturally inquires for the trader,—who happens to 
be the only white person in the village,—and to do 


this makes use of the simplest English at his com- | 


mand 7 saying, “Where’s the store?” 

This in 
in utter good faith as a form of friendly greeting 
by the whites, and it is now a common occurrence 
in Zuni to be accosted with the phrase, accompa- 
nied by a hearty shake of the hand. 


quiry has been accepted by the Indians | 


STAM PS. 200 rare Siam, Azores, etc.,10cts. Agents 
wanted. Price-listsfree. £. A. Liresser, Sulem, Mass, 


! School new open. Walter K. Fobes. 
Stammerers Prin, Box 2005,.Boston. Write for tala 


Boston Stammerers’ Institute and Trainin 
School. Alwaysopen. All impediments in speec 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 


STAMPS Send for our approval sheets. None 
is better in the market. 50 per cent. 
commission. Agents make money. HUB STAMP 
CoMPANY, Box 27; Station A, Boston, Massachusetts. | 


Sweaters 
For Football—Skating— Hunting—Bicycling—Driv- 
ing. List free. Everett C. Dole, Concord, N. H. 


SUSPENDER 
MOUNTED.  =,x3s!2¢22.% 
YOUR MONOGRAM 


on fine wri paper in Bronze, Gold or Silver Letters 
for correspondence. 24 sheets of paper and 24 envelopes, 
neatly Rocke in a box, only 60 cts. by mail, post-paid. 
J.MATON & CO., 12 Lawrence street, Waterbury, Conn. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
AQUARIA | geitt's:.Aseseee:: 
Call or send for Catalogue. 
OUTFITS | waintncion rest Sesion 
STRAWBERRIES 
8 and pay their way through 
school. “How to Grow Be: s,” a little book giving full 


instructions, 25c. post-paid, deducted from first order for 
plants. Catalogue free. L. J. Farmer, Pulaski, N.Y. 

















What you want to 
know nt FREE. 
T. A. MOORE, 

















Boston, Mass., cor. Tremont & Berkeley Sts. 


* 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 
Largest School of Elocution in America. 
Four hundred Students. 
Chartered by the state. Write for Catalogue. 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, PRESIDEN’. 
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SINGING AT SIGHT EASILY LEARNED. 





A new and very simple method for SELF-INSTRUC- | 


TION IN VOCAL MUSIC and musical theory, mailed 
on receipt of price, S0c., by the author and publisher, 
JAS. TAYLOR, 79 Butler Street, Lawrence, Mass. | 








connected with the Albany Business College is noted 
for the practical character of its instruction and for the 

roficiency of its graduates. It is the largest in the 

East and best in America. For information 

Address J. B, CARNELL, Albany, N. ¥._ | 
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JAROS 


HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR | 


For Men, Women and Children. 
Endorsed by physicians as a safeguard against 
Cc 


olds or Rheumatism. 

NON-SHRINKABLE. NON-IRRITATING. 

RA _Men’s Furnisher, 

509 Wash’'n St., Cor. West. 

J 641 Wash’n St, Cor. Boyl'n. 

SOLE AGENT FOR BOSTON. 

The Standard | 
Washing Machine | 


Delivered Free to any R. R. 
Station in New England for 


$5.00, 
which must be sent with the 
order. 
N Risk Ifnot satisfactor 
0 s after being use 
20 days return it and the 
money will be refunded. 


J, A. ROBINSON, Fremont, N. H. 











GOING 


reuave YOU Picture Taken ? 


Then You Want The Best. 


Call and See our Specimens. All Styles and Sizes. 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME. 


New Englanders desiring a photo true to life, make 
an aepoininment by mail, choosing the next date that you 
will in Boston so as to avoid delay. Amongst our 
specialties are Platinotypes and enlarged Sepia Prints. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


James Notman Studio, 
270 Boylston Street, opp. Public Garden, Boston. 





FUST OUT. 
When We Were Little. 


A series of delightful childhood rememb , told | 
after tea. By Mase 8. Emery, illustrated 12mo. 


$1.00. BY MAIL POST-PAID. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
30 West Street, Boston. 











WHY NOT BECOME an Agent for our 
MAGNETIC DIPTHERO BALM? 

You can make money, for every family will want 
it when they know what it will relieve. 

I have used and personally know of your Magnetic 
Dipthero Balm effecting speedy and sure relief for 
Headache, Cold in the Head, Sore Throat, Croup, Boils, 
Toothache, Congestion of Lungs, Inflammation of Bow- 
els, Inflammation of Bladder, so can recommend it. 

. E. WILDE, Atlantic Tea Co., Natick, Mass. 
Send % cents for trial boa, terms and testimonials, 
MAGNETIC DIPTHERO BALM CO., 146 Franklin St., Boston. 
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Do You 


Very likely you are now using a good 
razor—as razors go; neverthe- 
less we have no hesitation in 
publicly offering to refund the 
money for any “K. B. Extra’ 
razor which you may purchase 
and which does not prove to be 
distinctly the best which you 
ever used. We pledge ourselves 
to accept without question the 
statement of any Companion reader. 


LADIES, BOYS and GIRLS are reminded that we not only manufacture razors, 
but Sciasors, Shears and Pocket Knives of the Best Quali 


A. J. SILBERSTEIN, N. E. Manager, 91 Bedford Street, Boston. 


Shave ? 


It is made from the finest steel and is 
guaranteed (notice that word, 
‘‘guaranteed’”’) to require no 
honing in private use. 

a This can be truly said of no | 





» other razor. If your local dealer 
does not sell the ‘*K. B. Extra’’ 
brand of razors, write to us, en- | 
closing $2.00, and you will re- 
ceive by return mail the dest 

razor you ever used in your life. | 
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Two 
Safeguards! 


, One, the lighthouse 
to warn the sailor from the dangerous 
rocks; the other, 


Angier’s 
Petroleum [sc] 
Emulsion 


to keep the THROAT and LUNGS free 
from dangerous diseases. 


Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion is practnty tasteless, and has no equal for the 


treatment of Bronchitis, Consumption, and 
FREE our book “Health.” How t 


How to 




















wasting diseases. 50Oc. AND $1. 
ANCIER CHEMICAL CO., 





cep. BOSTON, MASS. | 





ANGIER’S PETROLEUM TABLETS, for Coughs and Throat Irritations. 25c. 
ANGIER’S PETROLEUM SOAP, antiseptic and healing, for the toilet andskin. 25c, 
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2 THE OLD RELIABLE 

4 . 

} Powd 

; Washing Powder 

) Known and used throughout New England 

¢ for many years. It stands on its own 
| 3 merit as the best. It makes washing 

@ easy in hard or soft water. 





on your 
Boots and Shoes 


The most elegant article of its kind now in use. 

Will restore the original color and lustre to 
your shoes. Doesn't soil the skirts when wet. 

Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 

Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 

For sale by All Dealers. Lowest priced. 











Largest & Most Successful in the World. 
Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 5th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of every-day life. 

THE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

HE STUDENTS are young people of both sexes, 
full of diligence and real. 

THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 

EP RONAGE is the largest of any Com- 

















jm inl Nc olin the world 

— ERE ITATION of this school for eriginal- 
iy and levdersinp and as the Standard Institution 
of its kind is generally acknowledgec 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally located 
and per »sely constructed. 

SI ECrA » COURSE. Shorthand, Tupe Writing, 
Composition and Correspondence may be taken as a 
apeckal course. 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 


its pupils complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school. 
For Prospectus (sent free) address, 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Saves Time, Labor and Money. 
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( 

¢ Does not injure the hands or fabric. 

| To encourage a trial of SAVENA where it is not 
P now used we make the following special offers: 
( 

> A Useful Present 

4 In Each Package of SAVENA. 

§ Also. 100 Premiums to Select From. 
$ Send for circular giving full description 

§ Premiums. 

¢ H.R. STEVENS, 464 Broadway, Boston. 
$ FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 
ie 





Christmas 
Cards 
At BEE’S, 


40 West Street, Boston. 


We have a very fine line of neat and pretty Christmas 
Cards suitable for mailing or sending with presents. 
Our prices vary from 3 cents to $1.00 each — though the 
largest assortment is between 5 cents and 25 cents in 
price, as we find purchasers prefer the small, neat 
designs to the very elaborate styles often shown. In 
buying we prefer that you should call and leok over our 
stock. Still we will fill mail orders, using our best judg- 
ment, but we cannot erchange cards by mail, they must 
be brought in personally to insure satisfaction. We will 
send Free to any child who will send us a stamped 
self-addressed envelope 4 Christmas Cards of old issues. 
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On receipt of léc. I will send 

st-paid, this three - shelf | 

racket Design, size 18x21, over 
300 new and beautiful miniature 
designs for scroll sawing, and | 
my 40-page illustrated Catalogue 
of Scroll Saws, Lathes, Fancy 
Woods Mechanics’ Tools, 
Small Locks, Fancy Hinges,etc., 
or send 6 cents for Catalogue 
and Miniature Designs. 


A. H. POMEROY, 
Division C, 
98 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 











How this picture reminds us of the little round - 
bottle in the old medicine chest, and as we  § 
have seen it on the shelf in the country store. 5 


oP 
Sa 
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in the 
Homes & Stores || 
of 


New England. 





Such a record among the peopie and deal- 
ers speaks with no uncertain sound for 
the real worth of this well-known remedy. 
For Croup it has been to the mother 
what the “‘life-boat’’ is to the shipwrecked 
sailor,—the first means of safety, and there- 
fore always close at hand. 

For Coughs and Colds it always brings 
relief in dispelling the disease and assisting ¢ 
to the normal healthy condition. 


Contains no opium— Perfectly safe. 
Price 35c. Sold by all Druggists. 


CHAS. B. KINGSLEY, Proprietor, Northampton, Mass. 
2 A Lame Rack or a Pain in the side cured by using ( 
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) Dr. Hooker’s Porous Plaster. By mail 15c. ( 
» “The Best Plaster Made.” r 
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Hildreth’s Celebrated 


NOTHING 
LIKE IT. 


FINEST 
MADE. 


Molasses Candy. | 


Does Not Stick To Teeth or Fingers. 


Delicious—Healthful-—Satisfying. 


Try it and you will want some more. For sale by 
Druggists, Grocers and Confectioners. 


The Trade Mark above is stamped in red on every wrapper. 
H. L. HILDRETH, 1003 Wash’n St., Boston. 





For Thanksgiving. 


Raymond’s 
Flag Brand 





PALPABLE ALL 
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AVERY’S 


Lacto-Lemon 


Purely Vegetable—Superior to Lemons. 


Send Postal Card 


for Sample Bottle and Book of Receipts by 
Mrs. Carrie M. Dearborn, late Principal of 
Free. The 


Boston Cooking School. Sent 
receipts include the following: 


Lemon Pie. 





For Sale by all First-Class 





Cleansed 


Apple Sauce (Made 
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Apple Duff. with evaporated ; 
a lelly. apples). § 
ine Jelly. Lacto-Lemon Sher- § 
Lemon Jelly. bet. 4 
Milk Sherbet. Orange Sherbet. 4 
Lemon Sponge. Pan wdy. 4 
Cream Cakes. nee Prunes. 5 
Bramberry Puffs. ne Whip. , 
Apple Pie (Made with Sponge Cake. 
evaporated copie). ock Mince Pie. , 
Apple Pie (Made with ‘ 
dried apples). 4 

> 


AVERY LACTART COMPANY, 
169 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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PURITY WASHED CURRANTS, 
unlike other so-called “clean” currants, are only pre- 
pared from the highest grade of cultivated fruit. Try 
them and be convinced of their superior flavor. 
PURITY WASHED SULTANAS 
are put up in same manner, and once tried always used. 





Grocers. 
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Currants 


ONE POUND PACKAGES. 
No Sticks—No Stems—No Stones—No Dirt. 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 





WM. H. RAYMOND GROCERY CO., 


Importers and Packers, 





Slade’s Spices “su'berrer } "trans 


SLADE’S are Absolutely 


The best results in cooking can only be attained when Slade’s Spices are used. 


Your Grocer will supply you if you insist 


Pure and Extra Strong. 








A Solution 


Of any other salt and water in a clean 
glass compared with a solution of 


Worcester 





Salt 


prepared in the same way will be a solu- 

tion of the salt question for household or 

dairy use for all time to any one who tries 

the test. 

Nash, Whiton & Co., 
New York. 


Boston Office, 
108 State St. 





Send 2-cent stamp for Congress Cook Book. Aention this paper. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston, Mass. | 


upon having Slade’s in 1-4 lb. ee 





More than a Million Ladies after trying one cake have become constant users of BUTTERMILK TOILET SOAP. 


Buttermilk 


Toilet Soap 


contains all of the healing, cooling and soft- 
ening qualities which have always followed 


the use of pure Buttermilk. 
These qualities make it a pleasing soap 


to use, and give the face and hands a beauty 
and clearness that is so prized by Ladies 


For Sale Everywhere. 


It is offered at a fair price, 
10 cents a cake, and yet excels 
any 25-cent soap on the market. 


SEND 12 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR A 
FULL-SIZE CAKE FOR TRIAL. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP COMPANY, 
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: 
185-187 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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Zr le? <u 
Thanks AA ea 
giving Reunion 
Of the Whole Family. 


On Thanksgiving day give your family a good old- 
fashioned dinner, finishing it up with a delicious 
Mince Pie; but do not spend days of work and worry 

= over the mince meat; just send to your grocer for a 


package of the 


NONE-SUCH 


—CONDENSED—— 


MINCE MEAT 


which has all the good qualities, but none of the hard 
work of the best home-made article. 
fashioned luxury made by new-fashioned skill. Ask 
for it at your grocers, orsend 12 cts. for full size pack- 
age by mail, postpaid. This will make two large pies. 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., \ 
; ] 
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Try this old- 





Syracuse, N.Y. 












United Cooks’ 
Association, 






Of the U. S., A. LENTZ, President. 


Chis Gerfifies that our members 
use and recommend H-O as the fin-. 
est production of oatmeal for its nu- 


tritious qualities, rich flavor, freedom 
from impurities, and saving in time 








If you have been told that there is 
no difference between H-O and cheap 
brands of rolled oats, you have been 
deceived—for H-O is peerless—no 
oatmeal in all the world equals it. 








THe CLover Mitts, 71 Par Pace, New Yoru. 






in preparation. Don’t make a mistake, the best is 


rH=O 


Hornby’s 
Oatmeal 





Nervous Headache 


is quieted and dispelled in a few moments 
by the use of 


Bonn Pablets 


Perfectly Harmless. 

Contain no opiates—Always effective—Easily taken 
Better than pills—Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 

QUICK — EFFECTIVE — SAFE. 
Send Postal for Sample. 


PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, 



















The fact is—It Kills Pain. 


The only 
Soothing, 
Pain-Killing, 
Vitalizing | 





| HOP 
LASTER 


It soothes, allays pain, won- 
derfuily strengthens, vital- 
izes an invigorates the 
parts. You don’t hav 
suffer—relief is instant. 


faca Fresh Hops, 
". Balsams, 
se, Extracts 


== “HOP PLASTER CoO., Boston,” 
4 printed on both sides of the plaster isa 
‘sm guarantee of genuineness. Look for it. 
=m Sold by drug. and country stores every- 
fa Where. ailed, 25 cts.; 5 for a dollar. 
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LEADING 


PRICE-5S:CENTS 





ARTICLES. - 





Winnie’s Visit. 
A Girl Who “Wasn't Wanted.” 


A Radical Change. 
“Wanted — An Experienced Clerk.” 


New Mexico. 
Life in an Old Adobe Town. 


A Bad Night in a Yacht. 
In a Storm on Lake Ontario. Part J. 


Neue E. C. Scorrt. 
BELLE C. GREENE. 
SARAH WINTER KELLOGG. 


Stinson JARVIS. 


Publishers’ Special Announcements of Holiday Rooks appear in this Number. 


Jungle Kingdoms. Str Epwin ArRwno.p. 
I. The War between Man and Beast. 


The State of Columbia. J. E. CHamMBer.in. 
A Solemu Scene Interrupted. Chap. 11]. 


Children’s Page: Mamma Tom's Family, Illustrated. 


Editorials: Zhe Struggle in the Senate; Count 
Taaffe’s Fall; Too Many Already. 


Health Article: Veils, Useful or Injurtous. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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For the Companion. 


EARLY CONNECTICUT FEASTS 
AND FASTS. 


In those early days when we lived under the 
kings and looked across an ocean for our laws, the 
drum-beat was the pulse of the people. Soberly 
the fathers took down their muskets and broad- 
brimmed, high-crowned hats, and wrapped them- 
selves in their long cloaks, when it sounded on 
‘‘Saboth-dayes’”’ or ‘‘lecture-dayes’’ or for ‘towne 
publique meetings.’’ With a grave exhilaration 
they kept its rhythm on training-days at the 
green, where they ‘did postures’ and charged 
with empty ‘‘peeces.”’ 

When at times it quickened and grew feverish, 
and there was fighting to do with the Indians, 
they were no less responsive to its spirit then, but 
went out against the Pequots and Wampanoags, 
thrilled through and through with the fire of war. 

The town chose its drummer as carefully as 
any other officer, and paid him in the town rate 
of wheat, pease or wampum; which last, with 
other cautious bargainers of that time, no doubt 
he insisted should be ‘‘well-strunged and suit- 
able.” An equivalent of from three to five 
pounds a year was deemed a fair salary in the 
middle of the seventeenth century; but with the 
introduction of bells and sextons the drummers 
faded out. 

The training-days came down to the time of the 
grandfathers of some of us, left us a few 
memories, a plumed hat and musket or two, and 
those, too, are gone. 

Bright they were—those old training-days, when 
every man in a plantation, except commissioners 
and church officers, and all boys who had turned 
sixteen, came together on the town plot. 


Is it any wonder that the younger recruits felt | 


themselves fully men, provided as they were, 
each with ‘‘a good fixed musquet”’ about four feet 
long, a scourer, worm, priming wire, mold, rest, 
bandoleers and sword ? 

The rest was a tripod not unlike those used by 


photographers and surveyors nowadays, which | 


supported the musket when it was fired; and the 
bandoleers were shoulder belts from which hung 
the powder-flask and other necessaries. 

Once in two months, or in some places as often 
as every fifth week, the trainings were held—the 
general trainings, that is; for in the early days 
each settlement had usually its weekly training 
besides. The exercises began at eight o'clock, 
and after the manceuvreing came amusements, 
the chief of which seems to have been shooting at 
amark. Prizes, such as a small sum ‘of money, 
a silk kerchief or, more rarely because of the 
greater value, a pair of shoe-buckles, were given 
to the most skilful. 

The features changed very little in the first fifty 
years; and a description of a New Haven training 
in 1704 by Madam Sarah Knight answers very 
well for those earlier ones. I know not how far 
outside of Connecticut the fame of that distin- 
guished traveller has spread, and it may be best 
to say that she not only made a remarkable 
journey from Boston to New York in sixty-seven 
days and the return in seventy-two,—very good 
time in 1704 for a woman alone and on horse- 
back,— but anticipated the present universal 
custom by ‘“‘writing up’’ her trip. 

Her touches of quaint humor and description 
are charming. Of the New Haven trainings then, 
she says: 

“Their Diversions in this part of the Country 
are on Lecture days and Training-dayes mostly : 
on the former there is Riding from town to 
town. And on training-dayes The Youth 
divert themselves by Shooting at the Target, as 
they call it (but it very much resembles a pillory), 
where hee that hitts neerest the white has some 
yards of Red Ribbin presented him, which being 
tied to his hattband, the two ends streeming down 
his back, he is Led away in Triumph, with great 
applause, as the winners of the Olympiack 
Games.” 

Thanksgiving days were next in frequency, 
and were appointed by the courts whenever 
public gratitude seemed due—for a governor’s 
safe return from a journey, a recovery from 
illness, a ‘‘plentifull haruest,’”’ or ‘seasonable 
abatement of the waters.’’ Services were always 
held at the meeting-house, and no one in the 
settlement was allowed to stay away without 
excuse—and such excuse amounted to proof that 
attendance had been impossible. If no explana- 
tion was offered and the non-attendant repeated 
his offence, “due means of conviction’’ were 
inflicted upon him; or, in other words, a five 
shillings’ fine and the pillory. 

At the sound of the drum for the meeting, 
house doors were opened and closed, and little 
groups of worshippers crossed the fields or took 
the bridle-path up the hill. It was always upa 
hill, for one of the first duties in a new plantation 
was the seeking out a suitable height for the 
meeting-house. Then, watching over its people 
below, the little rough frame would grow to paint 
and a “pyramid” roof, and at last to a goodly- 
sized structure with a towering white spire. 


| A family made no small showing in those 
| early times, when eight, ten, or fourteen children 
commonly followed in the wake of a goodman 
|and his wife on their horse. Dark blue mohair 
petticoats and red whittles and ciffers made spots 
of bright color in the clearings. The men in 
their ‘‘castors,” as their large beaver hats were 
| called, their white serge coats, or dark ones with 
| red linings, or sometimes full suits of leather, 
were no less picturesque than the women. 

That the dinner of the day was a matter of 
| fully as careful concern then as it is now, is 
shown in the fact that in 1705 a Connecticut town 
meeting put off a Thanksgiving, which had been 
| appointed for the first Thursday in November, 
until the second. 

The explanation, brief and dignified in the 
records, was only that their present circumstances 
were such that it could not with ‘“‘conveniency” 
be attended to on thatday. But it is interesting 
to know that the “‘inconveniency’’ was a lack of 
molasses, without which the stewed pumpkin, so 
necessary to a feast at that season, could not 
appear. A supply was expected before the second 
week, however. 

Fair days, too, were pleasant meeting times for 
the settlers. In the gossipy New Haven records 
we find two such established by the courts in 
1644—one for the third Wednesday in May, and 
the other for the third Wednesday in September. 
On such days as these the men from the outlying 
plantations brought their cattle and produce, and 
the women their spinning and weaving, to 
“truck’’ with their neighbors. And here, the act 
went on to say, the marshal should cry all lost 
things that were brought to him, and receive 
“Id. for every cry from those who should 
challenge the things cried.”’ 

Later down the years the king's birthday and 
pope-day came to be observed annually in some 
towns, the first usually by a great dinner at 
which toasts were drunk. If having a field-piece 
planted in the garden to make the responses ever 
became a general custom, it may be imagined that 
such feasts were rather noisy entertainments. 

Pope-day, with its amusing ceremonies and tax 
of cakes and pennies from every family of impor- 
tance, came down to the middle of the last 
century. Not until the dusk of evening could the 
chief actors in this celebration be brought out. 

Then, raised upon a platform supported by 
bearers, two effigies made the’: appearance. Each 
had a head made of a hollow pumpkin cut in 
hideous features and illuminated. A paper crown 
upon one identified the pope, and the monstrous 
paper horns upon the other were for the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the devil. 

Before each door this striking pair was made to 
halt. A small bell was rung, and the customary 
largess having been handed out, the crowd passed 
on, singing : 

guy Fawkes and the 5th of al 


bee = and the Gunpowder-P1 
ever be forgot. 





At the end of the evening the pumpkin effigies 
were burned with great ceremony. 

But if the early feasts came moderately often, 
the early fasts came immoderately so. ‘Dayes 
of humilliation” they were called, and they 
were kept at the death of a governor, or when 
there appeared a “‘blasting of the increase of the 
fields,” or when the authorities desired ‘‘to seeke 
the presence and blessing of the Lord vppon the 
present expedition to the Narragansetts."’ 

Not only were these occasional fasts appointed 
with great frequency, but when things were going 
badly in either the New or the Old England, a 
monthly fast was ordered until times should 
grow better again. 

Services there were always on ‘‘Sabbath’”’ days, 
of course, and none but strong, sturdy frames 
could well have endured them. Letting alone 
the summer devotions of six or eight hours’ 
length in the close, heated, glaring rooms, there 
were the long two sermons in winter when what 
warmth the worshippers had was obtained by 
opening the doors to let in the sunlight. 

These were times when the ministers preached 
in caps and mufflers, when the men drew bags 
over their legs to keep them warm, and the women 
carried heated stones in their muffs. 

But they did thrive and were strong men and 
women notwithstanding. If previous fasts had 
not sufficed, still they persevered, and with a 
“Forasmuch as it is too manefest that notwith- 
standing all our former humiliations and fastings, 
the Lord's holy hand is still lifted up against us, 
as may evidently appear by the continuations of 
blasting and cattmillows,” cheerfully the court 
would appoint another day. 

I cannot find that individual fasts were as 
in Ce ticut as with the Massachusetts 
colonists ; from which it must be infezred that the 
Connecticut folk were either not so good as their 
neighbors of the two bays, or else less boastful 
of their righteousness. Certainly pious Cotton 
Mather’s long life of rigorous and devoted 
starving seems to have been without a parallel in 
the neighboring colony. 
With a sermon for every observance, even an 
| election, it is not strange that the pulpit came to 
rule New England, as has been said. If the 
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piety of those first turners of the soil was of a 
sort which inclined rather to the ‘overcoming of 
| God’s reluctance” than the “laying hold of God’s 
willingness,” there is no doubt that it was sincere 
for the most part and, in an age when dogmas 
were presented for truths, the best they knew. 
May or CHAMPION. 





‘In no way can Americans so effectively inform themselves on the subjects that claim pub- 
lic attention from one month to another as by reading the NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW.”’ 


The Most Useful Magazine 


To the business man, the lawyer, the physician, the clergyman, the teacher, 
the politician, and to every one who is interested in affairs which concern 
the American public, and who wishes to keep fully abreast of the times, is 


THE | 


North American Review 


Every subject of importance is dealt with in its pages—impartially, on both sides 
—at the very time when the course of events brings it to the front, and by the very men 
or women whose opinions are most valued. THE REVIEW does not hesitate at the 
most liberal expenditure in order to secure articles from the highest authorities. 
Its list of contributors forms a roll of the representative men and women of the age. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEw is the most widely read magazine of its class in 
the world, being neither scholastic nor technical, but popular and practical in its 
treatment of all topics. 

THE NoRTH AMERICAN REVIEW is the only periodical of its kind which has a 
recognized place as 


A Family Magazine. 


This is because it devotes much attention to subjects that are of particular interest 
to women. 

No other periodical in the world can point to such a succession of distinguished 
writers as have contributed to THE REVIEW during the past four years. The list 
embraces American and British Cabinet Ministers; United States Senators and 
Representatives; Governors of States; American Ministers abroad; Foreign Minis- 
ters to the United States; Judges of the Supreme Court; Ecclesiastical dignitaries 
and eminent theologians of every denomination; officers of the Army and Navy; 
famous physicians and scientists; and in general men and women whose names are 
household words throughout the English-speaking world. 











COMMENTS OF THE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PRESS. 


E magosine e in the world so fully and fairly | What are the editors of our monthlies thinking of to 
presents theop ms of the leading writers and 4 REVIEW 
HE NORTH’ 


rs | allow THE NOR 21 zi. RICAN to “draw” all 
on all questions of public interest as the most interesti ople upon the most interesting 
AMERICAN REVIEW.—Boston Journal gland. 


No oth 


questions ?—7'he Daly ( Chronicle, London, 
ry NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW is ahead of any 

o e this country has seen in the import- 
ones ‘of the topics it d and the of its 

contributors.— Albany Argus. 
aan Ravinw conaipaty offers to the public a pro- 
f wri oat eoeere that exepte t e reader and 
gratify ‘the intellectual a; . In this respect there 
no other magazine that Spproaches it.—New York Sun. 





The conductors of our reviews must be careful or they 

will § find the ground cut from under their feet by their 
transa as rival, THE NORTH AMERI- 

CAN REVIEW.—Bath Her land. 
bey old a, steady eoing, prc re of the lish month- 
lies has : t is a] yet equal to that of oes 
creasingly “AMERICAN REVIEW, which is becomin 
creasin, 





7 ued in this country.—Aidderminster hut. 


THE Hones AMERICAN REVIEW needs but to be “/é, En) 


mentioned to be praised. It is one of the most power- 
ful pabibcations of the century, and without doubt one 
of the ablest.—Aansas City Gazette, 


THE 1 NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW was started before 
the memory of living man, and it is still regarded as ap 
oracle.—The Queen, mdon, England. 





Published Monthly. 50 cents a copy; $5.00 a year. 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 3 East 14th St., New York. 


Good Books for Boys and Girls. 


THE RAIL AND WATER SERIES. 


Books for Boys. By KirK Munroe. Each, illustrated, $1.25. I. Under Orders: The 
Story of a Young Reporter. II. Prince Dusty: A Story of the Oil Regions. III. Cab and 
Caboose: The Story of a Railroad Boy. IV. The Coral Ship: A Story of the Florida Reef. 


TALES OF HEROISM. 


By E. S. Brooks. 8vo, illustrated, each $2.00. I. Historic Boys. II. Chivalric Days 
and Youthful Deeds. III. Historic Girls. IV. Heroic Happenings. 

Mrs. GaTTy’s “Parables from Nature.” 2 vols., illustrated by Paul de Longpré. 
and Second Series.) Each $1.75. 


DICCON THE BOLD. 


A Story of the Days of Columbus. By JoHN RUssELL CorveLL, the Prize Story-Writer 
for Harper’s Young People. 12mo, illustrated by Dellenbaugh, $1.25. 


FAIRY TALES SERIES. 


By JosEPH Jacoss, President of the English Folk-Lore Society. 
8vo, each $1.75. I. English Fairy Tales. 
Tales. IV. More English Fairy Tales. 


OTHER FAIRY TALES. 


Chinese Nights’ Entertainments. By A. M. FIELDE. 
$1.75. Hans Andersen’s Little Mermaid, and Other Tales. 
4to, $3.00." The Light Princess, and Other Tales. By Geo. MACDONALD. 
Maud Humphrey. 8vo, $1.75. Arabian Nights. Pictured by J. D. Batten. 








(First 


Illustrated by J. B. Batten. 
II. Celtic Fairy Tales. III. Indian Fairy 


Illustrated by Chinese artists. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. 
Illustrated by 

8vo, $2.00. 


*,* Tilustrated Notes on New Books. [Illustrated Catalogue of Books for Young People and Prospectuses 
of the Heroes and Story of the Nations Series and the Knickerbocker Nugget Series a, ~ application 


weet 2 stret. G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, ford St 


27 West 234 Street. 24 Bedford St., Strand. 
HAVE YOU READ 


A Christmas (iift ! The Marquise De Fontenoy’s 


Brilliant New Book, 





It is a true and graphic pen-victure of the Private Lives of th it Kings, 
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